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CHAPTER IV. 

lity to the Cloee of the First Centuiy. — Constitation ol 
ChristiaD Ohuiches. 

\e dutnges in the moral ail^ usually wrou^t as imper* 
)tibly an those in the physical world.' Had 

, ..<1 . 1 I* At 1* . hittwwilow 

f Wise man, either copyrnced of the diyme andgnidui. 
gin of Christianity, or even contemplating with phi- 
ophical sagacity the essential nature of the new 
on ^d the existing stnte of the human mind, 
red^ predict that from the ashes of these obscure 
would arise a moral sovereignty more extensive 
lasting than that of the Cassars; that buildings 
I splendid than any which adorned the new marble 
% now rising from the ruins of the conflagration, 
lid be dedicated to their names, ^Tid maintain their 
nrence for ana incalculably longer period; such vati- 
daons would have met the &te inseparable from the 
Iftn which outstrips its age, would have been soorfief 
contemporary pride, and only admiredi^^ after their 
mplishment^ by la|;«^|)osterity. The da^t and con- 
ptaous\iotice e x|i[ |afcv Christianity dS^g the first 
ory of its prouMfcn is in strict^accordance with 
ordinary of the great a^J^sting revo* 
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lutions In human affairs. The moral world has some¬ 
times, indeed- ^Icanic explosions, which suddenly 
and violentl; and reform the order of thin^Pfl 

but its more Jring changes are in general produced 
by the slow silent workings of opinions, remotely 
prepared . gradually expanding to their mature and 
irresistib' influence. In default, therefore, of real in¬ 
formation as to the secret but simultaneous progress of 
Christianity in so many quarters, and among all ranks, 
we are left to speculate on the influence of the passing 
events of the time, and of the changes in the public 
mind, whether favourable or prejudicial to the cause of 
Christianity, catching only faint and uncertain gleams 
of its peculiar history through the confused and rapidly 
changi^ course of public^affairs. 

The Imperial history from the flrst promulgation of 
Christianity down to the accession of Con- 
stantine, divides its# into four distinct, but 
fovriwriodi. unequal periods. More than thirty years are 
occupied by the line of the first Caesars, rather less by 
the conflicts which followed the death of Nyro, and the 
government of the Flavian dynasty. The fii^ years of 
Trajan, who ascended the Imperial throne A.D. 98, 
nearly 8)mchronize with the opening of the second 
centmy of Christianity; and that splendid peridll of 
intern^ peace and advancing civili^tion, of wealth/ 
and of prosperity, which has beerfdescribed as the hap¬ 
piest in the annals of mankind, ext^ds over the first 
eighty years of that century.* Down to the ^acpession of 
Constantine, nearly at the commencement of the fourth < 

* Among tlM writcn who hart the title of Emi for PEpoqnr) <1* 
dieewMil thb questioa may be ooo- rHUtoire Bomaine Bi plot beurtui* 
Miited Higewiich, whom ivork hat poor le Genre Hiffneln, Pbrie, 1884^ 
htm trawlateil hf V. Solrti, onder 
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century, the Empire became, like the great moniirchiee of 
the East, the prize of succeijsfiil arnUt^ enterprise: 
^most every chemge of ruler is of dynasty; 

and already the borders of the Empire iRtve ceased to be 
Inspected by the menacing, the conquering^Barbarians. 

It is remarkable how singularly the pwtical cha¬ 
racter of each period was calculated to advance' mm iwioa 
the growth of Christianity. 

During the first of these ^periods, the Government, 
though it still held in respect the old republican institu¬ 
tions, was, if not in form, in its administration purely 
despotic. The state centered in the person of the Em¬ 
peror. This kind of hereditary autocracy is essentially 
selfish; it is content with averting or punishing plots 
against the person, or detecting and crushing conspi 
racies against the power, of the existing monarch. To> 
those, more^remote or secret changes which are working 
in the depths of society, "Eventually perhaps threatening 
the existence of the’monarchy, or the stability of all the 
social relations, it is blind or indifferent'* It has neither 
sagacity ^discern, intelligence to comprehend, nor 
even the nidinterested zeal fc^ the perpetuation of its 
own despotism, to counteract such distwt and contin¬ 
gent dangers. Of all innovations it is, in generfd, sen¬ 
sitively j^ous; but they must be palpable and manifest, 
and directly clashing with the passions or exciting the 
fears of the sovereign. Even Aese alb met by tempo¬ 
rary measures. tVhen an outcry was raised against the 
Elj^^au religion as dangerous to public morality, ^ 
)dict commanded the expulsion of its votaries from the 

When the superstition of the Emperor shuddered 

• • ‘ ---- — 

^ prcihmit fn^pruimt.” In auuf the pnopln havn scmietiiiMn 

^ out ivegnnat Hslaiioi uf TMitot bMB oompnnilirnl/ tnoppraiMd xa^ 
''^xpliintd the poUtMteovt, thstthn Iht noit nafulnity tjrmimj. 
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at the plediotions of the Mathematicians, the whole fra* 
ternity fell under the same ^terdici When the public 
peace was distuiyPby the d^nsions among the Jewisli 
population of l4ne, the summary sentence of Claudius 
visited both Jews and Christians with the same indif* 
ferent severity. So the Neronian persecution was an 
accident arising out of the fire at Borne, no part of a 
systematic political plan for the suppression of foreign 
religions. It might have* fallen on any other sect or 
body of men who might have been designated as victims 
to appease the popular resentment The provincial ad¬ 
ministrations would be actuated by the same principles 
as the central government, and be alike indifferent to 
the quiet progress of opinions, however dangerous to the 
existing order of thin^ Unless some breach of the 
public peace demanded their interference, they would 
rarely put forth their power; and, content with the 
maintenance of order, the re^fllar collection df the re¬ 
venue, the more rapacious with thd^ punctual payment 
of their own exactions, the more enlightened with the 
improvement and embellishment of the t^es under 
their charge, they would ^ook on the rise ana propaga* 
tion of a new religion with no more concern than t^t 
of a new philosophic sect, particularly in the eafi^em 
part of the empire, where the religions were in general 
more foreign to the character of thh Greek or Boman 


Polytheism. The popular feeling dhring this first period 
would only under peculiar circumstance outstrip the acti* 
vity of the Government. Accustomed to the^separtfte 
worship of the Jews, to the many Christianity appeared 
at first only as a modification of that belief Local 
jealousies or personal animosities might an dilTdrdlit 
places excite a more active hostility. In Borne it is 
evident that file people were only worked up to fhid in- 





CHAP. IV. ITS GEADTTAL PEOGEESS. & 

human delight in sufferings of the Christians, hj the 
misrepresentations of the Qovemmm^ by superstitious 
solicitude to find some victims to ffP^jease the angry 
Gods, and that strange consolation of h%an misery, the 
delight of wreaking vengeance on whomsoever it can 
possibly implicate as the cause of the calamity. 

During the whole, then, of this first period, to the 
death of Nero, both the primitive obscurity of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the transient im{K)rtance it assumed, as a 
dangerous enemy of the people of Borne, and subse- 
qutotly as the guiltless victim of popular vengeance, 
would tend to its eventual progress. Its own innate acti¬ 
vity, with all the force which it carried with it, both in its 
internal and external impulse, would propagate it exten¬ 
sively in the inferior and middle classes of society; while, 
though the great mass of the higher orders would still 
remain unacquainted wiUi its real nature, and with its 
relation to its parent Judaism, it was quite enough 
before the public attention to awaken the curiosity of 
the more inquiring, and to excite the interest of those 
who were seriously concerned in the moral advancement 
of mankind. In many quarteri, it is fmr from impossible 
that the strong revr^on of the public mind against 
Neup, after his death, may have extended some com- 
miiseration towards his innocent victims:^ that the 
Christians were acquitted by the populi^ feeling of any 
real connexion wjjbh the fire at Borne; appears evident 
f^m Tacitus, who retreats into vague expressions of 
general ^rn and animosity.* At all event^ the perqp* 
cution must have had the effect of raising tUe im- 

^ nrii wti tl»i OMt mo li BcoBt. 

Uadt qiiaiiqtiaBi •dT«rKii footat at 
tnoapk HMritM, mlMratio 
ortehdor, ami AtlUtota put* 


Iki, Md Ia mrWm tktm 

mwafnrJ* Tac. An. jet. 44. 

* Odk knaiuii ganarif coATktL 
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portance of Christianity, so as to force it upon the notice 
of many who mie^otherwise have been ignorant of its 
existence. ThejPl^ and peculiar fortitude with which 
the sufferers enSred their unprecedented trials, would 
strongly recommend it to those who were dissatisfiSi 
with the moral power of their old religion; while on the 
other hand it was yet too feeble and obscure to provoke 
a systematic plan for its suppression. 

During the second period of the first century, from a.d. 
rieooodpariod. 68 to 98, the date of the accession of Trajan, 
tST larger portion was occupied by the reign of 
Domitian, a tyrant in whom the successors of 
Augustus might appear to revive, both in the monstrous 
vices of his person^ character, and of his government 
Of the Flavian dynasty, the father alone, Vespasian, 
from the comprehensive vigour of his mind, perhaps 
from his knowledge of the Jjgwish character and reli¬ 
gion, obtained during his resxdencg in the East, was 
likely to estimate the bearings and future prospects of 
Christianity. But the total subjugation of Judaea, and 
the destruction of the Temple of Jerusatem, having 
reduced the religious paunmts of the Christians to so low 
a state, their nation, and consequently their religion, 
being, according to the ordinary course of events, likely 
to mingle up with and become absorbed in the general 
population of the Roman empire, Christianity, it might 
reasonably be supposed, would ^scapcely survive its 
original stock, and might be safely left to bum out 
the same graduad process of extinction* Besides this, 
the strong mind of Vespaudan was fully occupied by the 
restoration of order in the capital and in the pvovioegs, 
and in fixing on a firm basis the yet unsettled auth^ty 
of the Flavian dynasty. A more formidable, because 
more immediate, danger thr^tened the existing ordei 
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of thing^ Thd awful genii^s of Roman liberty had 
entered into an alliemce with the higher philosophy of 
the time. Republican stoicism, wSxiing in stoic pwio- 
the noblest minds of Rome, looked balk, with 
^in though passionate regret, to the free institutions of 
their ancestors, and demanded the old liberty of action. 
It was this dangerous movement—not the new and 
humble religion, which calmly acquiesced in all political 
changes, and contented itsdf with liberty of thought 
and opinion—that put to the test the prudence and 
moderation of the Emperor Vespasian. It was the 
spirit of Cato, not of Christ, which he found it neces¬ 
sary to control. The enemy before whom he trembled 
was the patriot Thrasea, not the Apostle St. John, who 
was silently winning over Ephesus to the new faith. 
The edict of expulsion from Rome fell not on the wor¬ 
shippers oT foreign relmons, but on the philosophers, a 
compreKensive term, hue which was probably limited to 
those whose opinions were considered dangerous to the 
Imperial authority.* 

It waa inly with the new fiscal regulations of the 
rapacious and parsimonious jj^espasian that the Chris¬ 
tians were accidentally implicated The Emperor con¬ 
tinued to levy the capitation tax, which had been 
ft willingly and proudly paid by the Jews throughout the 
empire for the maintenance of their own Temple at 
Jerusalem, for the restoration of the idolatrous i^e of 
Capitoline Jupiter, which ^ad been destroyed in the 
civikeemtests. The Jew submitted with sullen 
reluotanee to this insulting exaction; but 
even the hope of escaping it would not incline him to 


* Tadt Hlft. hr. 4^9. Dioo Cm- Tilkmont, ffigt. dta Enpimiti Vm* 
Soilonitii, VatpM. 15. puiAo. Alt. 16. 
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disguise or dissemble his faith. But the Judaizmg 
Christian, and even the Christian of Jewish descent, who 
had entirely throwgibff his religion, yet was marked by 
the indelible sigilof his race, was placed in a singularly 
perplexing position.^ The rapacious pubhean, whtf 
farmed the tax, was not likely to draw any true distinc¬ 
tion among those whose features, connexions, names, and 
notorious descent, still designated them as liable to the 
tax: his coarser mind would consider the profession of 
Christianity as a subterfuge to escape a vexatious im¬ 
post But to the Jewish Christian of St. Paul's opinions, 
the unresisted payment of the burthen, however insig¬ 
nificant, and to which he was not bound, either by the 
letter or the spirit of the edict, was an acknowledgment 
of his unconverted Judaism, of his being still under the 
Law, as well as an indirect contribution to the mainte¬ 
nance of heathenism. It is difficult to suppose that 
those who were brought befotfe the public tribunal, 
as claiming an exemption from the t&x, and exposed to 
the most indecent examination of their Jewish de¬ 
scent, were any other than this class oftJndaizing 
Christians. 

In other respects, the Annexion of the Christiana 
with the Jews could not but affect their place in that jn- 
disc r i m i n a ting public estimation which still, in general, 
notwi th stan din g the Neronian perseetttion, confounded 
^SSooSS together. The Jewish war appears to 
have made a great alteration Both in the con- 
•fartheirw dition of the race of Israel, and in the poi»ila? 
sentiment towards them. Prom aversion as a sullen 
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and unsocial, they were now looked upon with hatred 
and contempt, as a fierce, % desperate, and an enslave 
race. Some of the higher orders, A^ippa and Josephus 
the historian, maintained a respectabm, and even an 
dininent rank at Home; but the provinces were ovemm 
by swarms of Jewish slaves, or miserable fugitives, re* 
duced by necessity to the meanest occupations, and 
lowering their minds to their sordid and beggarly con¬ 
dition.^ As then to some ofr the Bomans the Christian 
assertion of religious freedom would seem closely aUied 
with the Jewish attempt to obtain civil independence, 
they might appear, especially to those in authority, to 
have inherited the intractable and insubordinate spirit 
of their religious forefathers; so, on the other hand, in 
some places, the Christian might be dragged down, in 
the popular apprehension, to the level of the fallen and 
outcast Jew. Thus, while Christianity in fact was be¬ 
coming inore and mor^ alienated from Judaism, and 
even assuming th^ most hostile position, the Boman 
rulers would be the last to discern the widening breach, 
or to discrfrninate between that religious confederacy 
which was destined to absorb^thin it all the subjects 
of the Boman empire, and that race which was to remain 
in ^ts social isolation, neither blended into the general 
mass of mankind, nor admitting any other within its in¬ 
superable pale. If the singular story related 
by Hegesippus^ oon&eming the fi^mily of our 
Lord deserves credit, even tibe descendants of 
bouse were endangered by their yet on- 
broken connexion with the Jewish race. Domitian is 
said to have issued an edict for the extermination of the 
wfiole house of David, in order to annihilate for ever the 


• OomfMm Hbt. of thi JtWf, S. 454. 


* EuMUoa iii. 90. 
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throne; Clemens himself obtained ihe consolship. On 
a sudden these hannless kinsmen became dangerous 
conspirators; they T^e arraigned on the unprecedented 
charge of Atheism*and Jewish manners; the husband, 
Clemens, was put to death; the wife, Domitilla, ^ 
banished to the desert island, either of Pontia, or Pan* 
dataria. The crime of Atheism was afterwards the 
common popular charge against the Christians; the 
charge to which, in all ages, those are exposed who are 
superior to the vulgar notion of the Deity. But it was 
a charge never advanced against Judaism: coupled, 
therefore, with that of Jewish manners, it is unintelli* 
gible, unless it refers to Christianity. Nor is it im¬ 
probable that the contemptible want of energy, ascribed 
by Suetonius to Flavius Clemens, might be that un¬ 
ambitious superiority to the world which characterised 
the early Christians. Clemens had seen his brbther cut 
off by the sudden and capricioifi fears of the tyrant; 
and his repugnance to enter on the'same dangerous 
public career, in pursuit of honours which he despised, 
if it had assumed the lofty language of philosophy, 
might have commanded the jsdmiration of his contempo¬ 
raries, but, connected with a new religion, of which the 
sublimer notions and principles were altogether inconir 
prehensible, only exposed him to their more con¬ 
temptuous scorn. Neither in his case was it the peril 
apprehended ^m the progress of the religion, but the 
da^erous position of the individuals 'professing the 
religion, so near to the throne, which was &tal«to*' 
Clemons and Domitilla. It was the pretext, not the 
cause, of their punishment; and the first act of the 
reign of Nerva was the reversal of these sentences by* 
the authority of the senate. The exiles were recalled. 
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and an act, prohibiting all accusations of Jewish 
manners,'" seems to hav^ been intended as a peace 
offering for the execution of Ctlkiens, and for the 
especial protection of the Christians. ^ 

* But Christian history cannot pass over another in* 
cident assigned to the reign of Domitian, since Letmteof 
it relates to the death of St. John the Apostle, 

Christian gratitude and reverence soon began 
to be discontented with the silence of the au- 
thentic writings as to the fate of the twelve chosen com* 
panions of Christ. It began first with some modest respect 
for truth, but soon with bold defiance of probability, to 
brighten their obscure course, till each might be traced 
by the blaze of miracle into remote regions of the 
world, where it is clear that, if they had penetrated, no 
record of their existence was likely to survive.® These 
religious ^invaders, according to the later Christian 
romance, made a re^ar partition of the world, and 
assigned to each fhe conquest of his particular province. 
Thrace, Scythia, Spain, Britain, Ethiopia, the extreme 
parts of A&ica, India, the name of which mysterious 
regicm was sometimes assigned to the southern coast of 
Arabia, had each its Apostfe, whose spiritual triumphs 
a^jd cruel martyrdom were vividly pourtray^ and 
g^ually amplified by the fertile invention of the 
Greek and Syrian historians of the early De^ofst. 
Church. Even thd* history of St. John, whose 
later days were chiefly passed itt the populous and 
coDsmercial city of Ephesus, has not escaped. Yet 
legend has delighted in harmonising its tone witli the 
character of the beloved disciple drawn in the Qeepel, 


« Didn OMtftui, liriii. 1. tx«ditaoa is hm bk its ria plw ml 

* Eusiib. Eoe. Hist ill, 1. TU clisrlj men fnaiat foim. 
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and illustrated in his own writings. Even if purely 
imaginary, these stories shoy that another spirit was 
working in the mint, of man. While, then, we would 
reject, as the offsffL-ing of a more angry and controversial 
age, liie story of his flying in fear and indignation fromP 
a bath polluted by the presence of the heretic Cerinthus, 
we might admit the pleasing tradition that when he 
grew so feeble from age as to be unable to utter any 
long discourse, his last, if w^ may borrow the expression, 
his cycnean voice, dwelt on a brief exhortation to 
mutuJ charity.® His whole sermon consisted in these 
words: “ Little children, love one another; ” and when 
his audience remonstrated at the wearisome iteration of 
the same words, he declared that in these words was 
contained the whole substance of Christianity. The 
deportation of the Apostle to the wild island of Patmos, 
where general tradition places his writing the Book of 
Bevelations, is by no means imp!robable, if we suppose 
it to have taken place under the authority of the pro- 
consul of Asia, on account of some local disturbance in 
Ephesus, and, notwithstanding the authority of Ter- 
tullian, reject the trial before Domitian at Borne, and 
the plunging him into a chuldron of boiling oil, from 
which he came forth unhurt.*^ Such are the few vestiges 
of the progress of Christianity which we dimly trace in 
the obscurity of the latter part of the first century. 
During this period, however, took place the 
regular formation of the ^ung Christian 
^publics, in all the more considerable cities ^of^th® 
Empire. The primitive constitution of these churches 

• Eoc.Hlitift.a2. 

» « Obi (in Romi) Aportoloi J<^ 

Mnnet, pottoa quam ^ igntom 

'UMIIU, Biha pMra. Ml.” Uodieliii 


nqxcU tbBt io tUs pMMf. of Tt» 
tnlUu ■ motuaHr la. bao 
Isto.&ct. 0*IUh.Chi)itui.Cw 
•tint. D. 
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is a subject which it is impossible to decline; though 
few points in Christian hj^iy rest on more dubioas 
and imperfect, in general or inferential evidence, yet 
few have been contested with greater jibrtinacity. 

• The whole of Christendom, when it emerges out of 
the obscurity of the first century, appears uniformly 
governed by certain superiors of each community, called 
bishops. But the origin and extent of this superiority, 
and the manner in which th» bishop assumed a distinct 
authority from the inferior presbyters, is one of those 
diflScult questions of Christian history which, since the 
Keformation, has been more and more darkened by 
those fatal enemies to candid and dispassionate inquiry. 
Prejudice and Interest The earliest Christian com¬ 
munities appear to have been ruled and represented, in 
the absence of the Apostle who was their first founder, 
by their dders, who are likewise called bishops, or 
overseeid of the churcles. These presbyter bishops 
and the deacons &re the only two orders which we 
discover at first in the Church of Ephesus, at Philippi, 
and perhaf^ in Crete.** On the other hand, at a very 
early peri^ one religious functionary, superior to the 
rest, appears to have been alm^t universally recognised; 
at ^eas^ it is difficult to understand how, in so short a 
time, among communities, though not entirely discon¬ 
nected, yet scattered over the whole Homan world, a 
scheme of government popular, or rather aristocratical, 
should become, ^ven in form, monarchical Neither 
tffe l^es nor the circumstances of the infant Church, 
nor the primitive spirit of the religion, appear to favour 
a general, a systematic, and an unauthorii^ usurpation 
of {)ower on the part of the supreme religious fhno 


11«U u. 17, oei^ptrvd with 88. PhiUp. i. 1. Titaii.S-7. 
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tionary.' Yet the change has already taken place within 
the Apostolic times. The Qhurch of Ephesus, which in 
the Acts is reprtlfented by its elders, in the Revela¬ 
tions* is represefited by its angel or bishop. We may, 
perhaps, arrive at a more clear and intelligible ^w of 
this subject, by endeavouring to trace the origin and 
development of the Christian communities. 

The Christian Church was almost universally formed 
by a secession from a Jewish synagogue. Some syna- 
gc^ues may have become altogether Christian j but, in 


» Tht most plaosible way of to- 
counting for thif total revolution is 
by supposing that the afiairs of each 
communitjr or dmrch were governed 
by a college of pretbjters, one of whom 
neoesnriljr presided at t^ meetings, 
and gradually assumed and was re¬ 
cognised as p osse ming a superior Emo¬ 
tion and authority. In expressing my 
dissatisfaction with a the^ adopted 
by Mosheim, Gibbon, by Neander, 
and by most of the lean^ foreign 
writers, 1 have scrutinised my own 
motives with the utmost suspicion, 
and can only declare that I belike 
myself actuated only by the calm and 
cudid desire of truth. But the uni¬ 
versal and almost simultaneons eleva¬ 
tion of the bishop, under such drcum- 
stances, in every part of the world 
(though it mmt be admitted that be 
was for a long time assisted by the 
presbyters in the diecharge of his 
o6iee), appeara to me an insaperaUe 
oljection to this hypothesis. The 
later the date which ie amumei for 
the general eetabliihmiiit of the epti- 
copal authority, the lew likely wae it 
to be general. It wae ealy during 
the tint period of tmdbideii unitr the! 


auch an usurpation (for such it musf 
have been according to this theory ) 
could have been universally acquiesced 
in without nsistance. All presbyters 
according to this view, with one coa 
sent, gave np or allowed themselves tj 
be deprived of their co-ordinate an 1 
coequal dignity. The farther we ad 
vance in |phrbtiian history, the mors 
we discover the common motivee o/ 
human nature at work. In thia case 
alone are we to suppoee them with* 
out influence? Tet*we dieoorer ne 
struggle, no resistance, no eontroversy 
The uninterrupted line of biah^ is 
traced by the ecdeaiastical historiaii 
up to the Apostlea; but no munnnr 
of remonstrance againat thk usuipe-, 
tioQ has txaospired: no schism, ns 
breach pf Christian unity, followed 
upon thk mM^tous innoTatioo* Nor 
does any sum change appear to havt 
taken place in the oflki ofleldjr 
Jewish communitiee: the Ranbinicai 
teachen took the form of n regular 
hienurofay*; their patriarch grew up 
into a kind of pope, but tp^ctpd 
anthority never took root in tho syne* 
goguf. 

* Cheit 11. t 
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general, a certain part of an existing community of Jews 
and Gentile proselytes ineorporated them- chri«tiMi 
selves into a new society, and met Tor nig pur- 
poge of divine worship in some private chamber 
—sometimes, perhaps, in a public place, as 
rather later, during the times of persecution, in a 
cemetery. The first of these may have answered to a 
synagogue, the latter to an unwalled proseucha. The 
model of the ancient commtfiiity would naturally, as 
far as circumstances might admit, become that of the 
lew. But in their primary constitution there was an 
Msential point of difierence. The Jews were a civil as 
veil as a religious, the Christians exclusively a religious, 
community. Everywhere that the Jews were settled, 
hey were the colony of a nation, they were held toge¬ 
ther by a kindred, as well as by a religious, bond of 
nion. The governors, ^erefore, of the community, 
le Zakinim or Eldeiy, the Pamasim or Pastors (if this 
e an early appellation), were by no means necessarily 
sligious functionaries.^ Another kind of infiuence 
esides that cHf piety—age, worldly experience, wealth— 
ould obtain the chief and ruling power in the society, 
he government of these Elders neither rested on, nor 
3quiied, spiritual authority. Their grave example 
lould enforce the general observance, their censure 
ipress.any flagrant derarture bom the Law: they might 
6 consulted on dmcult or unusual point of prac- 
but it was not till the new Babbinical priesthood 
AS established, wd the Mischna and the Talmud uni* 


* 4 tfim jkom, tbt Jtwi mm to 

biia rolad ^ 

by tho Bqouud dWI tnUio- 
N. Sln^ S^tid hy Jompbmt 
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versally received as the national code, that the foreign 
Jews fell under what may be considered sacerdotal 
dominion. time, the s^agogue itself was only 

supplementary to the great national re^ous ceremoxyal 
hi^eatui Temple. The Levitical race claimed 

bHwwTtho peculiar sanctity, at least it discharged no 
priestly office, beyond the bounds of the Holy 
Land, or the precincts of the Temple; nor was 
an authorised instructor %{the people necessary to the 
service of the synagogue. It was an assembly for the 
purpose of worship, not of teaching. The instructor of 
the people, the copy of the Law, lay in the ark at the 
east end of the building; it was brought forth with 
solemn reverence, and an appointed portion read daring 
the service. But oral instruction, though it might 
sometimes be, and no doubt frequently was, delivered, was 
no necmary part of the ceremonial. Any onq, it should 
seem, who considered himself qu|^ed, and obtained 
permission from the archisynagogi, the governors of the 
community, who exercised a sort of presidence in the 
synagogue, might address the assembly, kt was in this 
character that the Chr^ian Apostle usually began to 
announce his religion. But neither the chazan, or 
angel'* of the synagogue (which was a purely minis* 
terial, comparatively a servile, office), nor the heads d 
the assembly, possessed any peculiar privilege, or were 
endowed with any official function teachers * of the 
people. Many of the more remote synagogues 


• Thi tDgd hert »etni to b«ar 
itn lower ineuiiog<—« meunger or 
minieter. 

* Vitriaga leKnin to prove the 
point, Una the chlrfof the erDagogoe 
nereM ift omoe ot’ thi» kind, but in 


my opinion without tnooeM. It up 
!>«•» to htTf been n reguinr p^« 
the Ki i eniin aemct, n dliiisctioi 
whidi Vitringn hae neglected to o! 
we. De Syn. Vet.lih.lli,«.6,7. 
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rarely have been honoured by the presence of the 
Wise Men,** as they were aftej^ards called—the 
lawyers of this period. The Jewish religion was, at this 
^me, entirely ceremonial; it did not necessarily demand 
exposition; its form was moulded into the habits of the 
people; and till disturbed by the invasion of Christi¬ 
anity, or among very flourishing communities, where it 
assumed a more intellectual tone, and extended itself 
by the proselytism of the Qentiles, it was content to 
rest in that form.^ In the great days of Jewish in¬ 
tellectual activity, the adjacent Law-school, usually 
inseparable from the synagogue, might rather be con¬ 
sidered the place of religious instruction. This was a 
kind of chapter-house or court of ecclesiastical, with the 
Jews identical with their national, law. Here knotty 
points were publicly debated; and “ the Wise,” or the 
more distinguished of the lawyers or interpreters of the 
Law, as the Babbi])^cal hierarchy of a later period, esta- 
I Wished their character for sagacious discernment of the 
eaning and intimate acquaintance with the whole 
)dy of the* Law. 

Thus, then, the model \xpor\ which the Church might 
) expected to form itself, may be called purely aristo- 
aticaL The process by which it passed into the 
onarchical form, however limited the supreme power 
' the individual, may be traced to the existence of a 
Lonarchical priqpiple anterior to their religious oli- 
ITchy, and which distinguished the Christian Church 
I its flrst origin from the Jewish synagogue. The 


^ Thi r««di]ig>f the Law, pnyen, 
^ pfialmt, ynm tht oMnonlal of 
*7UieogQ«, probtblf tiM fTMtcr 
thdr |ii«tiljrtism took pUct 


in priTAte, m wo know from 

Homoa, tilt JkwUi o yiMfog oo woo 
vrm in Romo s plam of nmi to tht 
cnriouB, tho ycohtito, oad ttn Wk. 
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CJhristiaiis from the first were a purely religious com¬ 
munity; this was their primary bond of union; they 
had no nation^ ftw which held them together as a 
separate people. Their civil union was a subordinate 
effect, arising out of their incorporation as a spiritual 
body. The submission of their temporal concerns to the 
adjudication of their own community was a consequence 
of their respect for the superior justice and wisdom 
which sprung from their •religious principles, and an 
aversion from the litigious spirit engendered by the 
complicated system of Roman jurisprudence/ In their 
Christian Origin they were almost universally a commu- 
formed ronnd nity, formed, as it were, round an individual. 
•D indivkjtuL ^^0 A.po8tIe, or primitive teacher, was in¬ 
stalled at once in the oflSce of chief reUgious functionary; 
and the chief religious functionary is the natural head 
of a purely religious community. Oral inabuction, as 
it was the first, so it must Imve continued to be the 
living, wnservative, and expansive principle of the 
community.* It was, anterior to the existence of any 
^k, the inspired record and supreme authority of the 
laith. As long as this tether remained in the city, or 
as often as he returned, he would be recognised as the 


• The Apottle enjoined thie eeceerion 
ftom the ordinary courts of justice. 
1 Cor. n. I.S. 


• For some time, indeed, as in i 
Jewish fjrnsgogue, what was call 
of prophecy seems to ha 
w mort general; any indlridt 
who professed to tpe$k nodv t 
^rect hnpnlie of the Holy Spirit w 
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legitiniate head of the society. But not cnly the 
A.postle, in general the primitive teacher likewise, was 
% missionary, travelling incessantly%to distant regions 
for the general dissemination of Cfiristianity, rather 
than residing in one spot to organise a local commu¬ 
nity.** In his absence, the government, and even the 
instruction of the community devolved upon the senate 
rf Elders, who were likewise overseers, iirlcKoiroi (no 
loubt the name was used* interchangeably for some 
time); ® yet there was still a recognised supremacy in the 
founder of the churcL^ The wider, however, the dis- 
jemination of Christianity, the more rare, and at longer 
intervals, the presence of the Apostle. An appeal to 
liis authority, by letter, became more precarious and 
interrupted; while, at the same time, in many com¬ 
munities, .the necessity for his interposition became 
more freq&ent and manifest; * and in the common order 


^ Tn w« hare to accoant of a reti- 
lenoe oran of»St. Paul of dgfataen 
nootha at Cor&itb, of two yean at 
£ph«gaf,aiid he was two years during 
ik first imprisoDinent at Rome. Acts 
(?iii. 11; zix. 10; zzriii. 30. 

**I have now read with care tbs 
^ and fiiirest book on this sabject, 
ilotks, Anftnge dsrChristlicher Kiroha. 
rhongh my slew of the original mo- 
uurohkal prindpU Is gtmogtr than 
K^e*s, 1 set no reason to retract or 
®odii^ my*statement.—-{1863.) 

Rothirs argomant, pp. 1227-338, 
^lainst what are oalled Lay Elden 
^|ms to me oooolusive. 

^ ^ Paal considered himself m- 
^eited with the soperinUndnoe of all 
Ihe ehnithes whiA he had plaolaL 
• Cor. ri. 28. 


* St. Jerome, quoted by Hooksi 
(Eocles, Polity, b. rii. toI. iii. p. 130), 
assigns the origin of episcopacy to the 
disMnsions in the Church, which re- 
4uired a stronger ooerdre authority. 
**Till through instinct of the deril, 
there grew ic the diurch fimtioos, and 
among the people it began to be pro- 
feesed; I am of Paul, I of ApoUoa, and 
I of Cephas, chnrchaa were goeemed 
by the oommon adrioe of presbyters: 
but when sTtry one began to reckon 
those whom he bad beptirnd hit own, 
and not Christ's, it was decreed hi tts 
whoft tccrid that one chosen out of 
the presbyters shomd be p laced sbore 
the rest, to whom all care of Uia 
church sboold belong, and so all eeeds 
of sohlsm be ramovel* 
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of nature, even independent of the danger of peraecu- 
tion, the primitive founder, ^he legitimate head of the 
community, woultM vacate his place by death. That 
the AposUe shotild appoint some distinguished indi¬ 
vidual as the delegate, the representative, the successof, 
to his authority, as primary instructor of the com¬ 
munity ; invest him in an episcopacy or overseerahip, 
superior to that of the co-ordinate body of Elders, is, in 
itself, by no means improbable; it harmonises with the 
period in which we discover, in the Sacred Writings, 
this change in the form of the peimanent government 
of the different bodies; accounts most easily for the 
general submission to the authority of one religious 
chief magistrate, so unsatisfactorily explained by the 
accidental pre-eminence of the president of a college of 
coequal presbyters; and is confirmed by general tradi¬ 
tion, which has ever, in strict unison with dvery other 
part of Christian history, prese^Ved the names of many 
successors of the Apostles, the first 1)ishop8 in most of 
the larger cities in which Christianity was first esta¬ 
blished. ; 

But the authority of the bishop was that of influence, 
Au^rij^of rather than of pi)wer. After the first nomina¬ 
tion by the Apostle (if such nomination, w 
suppose, generally took place), his successor was elective, 
by that kind of acclamation which raised at once tlie 
individud most eminent for his p»ty and virtue to the 
post, which was that of danger, as welfas of distinction. 
Bor a long peri^, the sufl&rages of the community 
ra ed the appointment. Episcopal government was [ 


^ cqoriderri a lub-J 
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thus, as long as Christianity remained unleavened bj 
worldly passions and interests, essentially popular. 
The principle of subordination was ii^parable from the 
hum^hty of the first converts. Eights aje never clearly 
dafined till they are contested; nor is authority limited 
so long as it rests upon general reverence, '^^en, on 
the one side, aggression, on the other, jealousy and 
mistrust, begin, then it must be fenced hj usage and 
defined by law. Thus while J am inclined to consider 
the succession of bishops from the Apostolic times to be 
I undeniable, the nature and extent of the authority which 
they derived from the Apostles are altogether uncertain. 
The ordination or consecration, whatever it might be, to 
that office, of itself conveyed neither inspiration nor the 
power of working miracles, which, with the direct com¬ 
mission from the Lord himself, distinguished and set 
apart the primary Apostles from the rest of mankind. 
It was only in a very limited and imperfect sense that 
hey could, even in the sees founded by the Apostles, 
be called the successors of the Apostles. 

The presbyters were, in their origin, the ruling fowem 
3 f the young communities; but in a society founded 
i^olely on a religious basis, religious qualifications would 
be almost exclusively considered. In the absence, there- 
lore, of the primary teacher, they would assume that 
office likewise. In this they would differ from Thepmby. 
the Jewish elders. ♦As the most eminent in 
piety and Christian attainments, they would be advanced 
b^, or at least with, the general consent, to their dig- 
nifiea station. The same piety and attainments would 
(lesignate them as best qualified to keep up and to 
eltend the general system of instruction. Tl^y would 
be the regular and perpetual expositors of the ChriatiaD 
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law the reciters of the life, the doctrines, the death, 
the resurrection of Christ; till the Gospels were written, 
and generally received, they would be the living Evan¬ 
gelists, the oral Scriptures, the spoken Gospel They 
would not merely regulate and lead the devotiofis, 
administer the rites of baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
hut repeat again and again, for the further confirma¬ 
tion of the believers and the conversion of Jews and 
Heathens, the facts and tj^e tenets of the new religion. 

government, in fact, in communities bound together 
by Christian brotherhood (such as we may suppose to 
have been the first Christian churches, which were 
Jiappily undistracted by the disputes arising out of the 
Judaical controversy), would be an easy office, and 
entirely subordinate to that of instruction and edifica¬ 
tion. The communities would be almost self-governed 
by the principle of Christian love which firsi^drew them 
together. The deacons were fcx)m the first an inferior 
order, and exercised a purely ministerial office—dis¬ 
tributing the common fund to the poorer members, 
though the administration of the pecuniary concerns of 
the Church soon became of such importance as to require 
the superintendence of the higher rulers. The other 
1 auctions of the deacons were altogether of a subordinate 
character. ^ 

Such would be the ordinary development of a Chris- 

' Here, likewiie, the poeeeeion of regular and f^teinatic teachen would 
the xopUfftara would be the CMual be iktettmrj to a religion, whioh 
and tubeidiary inetmeton, or xithar baUy oould only aubeUt, Jrtainlr 
the gi^ promotareof Chriitian piety, oould not propagata Itielf with aoUritf 
•ech in Im eeparaU ipbere, aooordiog ortoiDygr«aieKtent,exoepibythiio«>o- 
t^ gTMe. Butbeiidei 

^ erea if they were found in aU jmbtio tMemUy, la waU «in tht swie 
ahurdwa, which ia by so meant dear, prirata oomaonkatiosa of Indiflduala 
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tian community, in the first case, monarchical, as founded 
by an individual Apostle^or recognised teacher of Chris¬ 
tianity; subsequently, in the absence of that teacher, 
aristocratical, under a senate formed According to Jewish 
usage, though not precisely on Jewish principles; until, 
the place of the Apostle being supplied by a bishop, in 
a certain sense his representative or successor, it would 
revert to a monarchical form, limited rather by the 
religion itself than by an^ appointed controlling power. 
As long as the same holy spirit of love and charity 
actuated the whole body, the result would be an harmony, 
not from the counteracting powers of opposing forces, 
but from the consentient will of the general body; and 
the will of the government would be the expression of 
the universal popular sentiment* Where, however, 
from the first, the Christian community was formed of 
conflicti^ parties, or where confiicting principles b^an 
to operate immediaftly upon the foundation of the 
society, no single ^rson would be generally recognised as 
the authoritative teacher, and the assumption and recog¬ 
nition of the episcopate would be more slow; or, indeed, 
would not take place at all till the final triumph of one of 
the conflicting parties. Tb^ communities retained, of 
necessity, the republican form. Such was the cfanrohof 

• ^ - f • 1 i. Oortotb in 

state of the Conathian Church, which was nt>m aeepttoa. 

its oi^in, or almost immediately after, divided into 
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three separate parties, with a leading teacher or teachers 
at the head of eacL'> The Pe^me, or the ultra-Judaic, 
the Apolline, or morC'inoderate Jewish party, contested 
the supremacy witH the followers of St. Paul Different 
indiYiduals possessed, exercised, and even abused dif¬ 
ferent gifts. The authority of Paul him^ appears 
clearly, by his elaborate vindication of his Apostolic 
office, by no means to have been generally recogniseiL 
No Apostolic head, therefore^ would assume an uncon¬ 
tested supremacy, nor would the parties coalesce in the 
choice of a superior. Corinth, probably, was the last 
community which settled down under the general epi- 
scopal constitution. 

The manner and the period of the separation of a 
distinct class, a hierarchy, from the general body of 
the community, and the progress of the great division 
between the clergy and the laity,* are equally' obscure 
with the primitive constitution of Ihe Church. Like the 
Judaism of the provinces, Christianity liad no sacerdotal 
order. But as the more eminent members of the com¬ 
munity were admitted to take the lead, on j^ount of 
their acknowledged religious superiority, from their 
zeal, their talents, their gifts, their sanctity, the general 


^ I was lad to coi\}aeiiiri tint tha 
distractad state of tha CSmrch of 
Corinth night fndnoe tha Apostles 
to aitablish elsewhere a more finn 
and Tigorons aalhority, before I ro- 
memberad tha passage of St Jaroma 
quoted abors^ whkh coinddea with 
this Tiiw. Corinth has been generally 
taken as the modd of. the eurly Chda- 
tian ooDstitntion; 1 snapaet that it 
was rather an anoinaly, 
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reverence would, of itself, speedily set them apart as oi 
a higher order; they woul^J form the purest aristocracy, 
and soon be divided by a distinct ftne of demarcation 
from the rest of the community. Whitever the ordina- 
Ron might be which designated them for their peculiar 
function, whatever power or authority might be cominu- 
aicated by the imposition of hands,” it would add little 
to the reverence with which they were invested. It was 
at first the Christian who sanctified the function, after¬ 
wards the function sanctified the man. But the civil 
and religious concerns of the Church were so moulded 
up together, or rather, the temporal were so absorbed 
by the spiritual, that not merely the teacher, but the 
governor—not merely the bishop, properly so called, 
but the presbyter, in his character of ruler as well as 
of teacher—shared in the same peculiar veneration. The 
bishop w&uld be necessarily mingled up in the few 
seculw affairs of the Community, the governors bear 
their part in the religious ceremoniaL In this respect, 
again, they differed from their prototypes, or elders of 
the synagogue. Their oflSce was, of necessity, more 
religions. The admission of members into the Jewish 
synagogue, except in the casd of proselytes of righteous- 
ne§s, was a mattoof hereditary right: circumcision was 
a domestic, not a public ceremony. But baptism, or the 
initiation into the Christian community, was a solemn 
ceremonial, requiring previous examii^ation and proba¬ 
tion. The governing power would possess and exercise 
the authority to admit into the community. They would 
perform, or at all events scperintend, the initia1<ory rite 
of baptism. The otiher distinctive rite of Qhriatianity, 
the' odebraticm of the Lord’s Supper, would require a 
active interference and co-operatimi on the part 
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of those who presided over the conununity. To this 
there was nothing analogous*' in the oflSce of the J©wish 
elder. Order woufi require that this ceremony should 
be administered *by certain functionaries. If the bishop 
presided, after his appointment, both at the Lords 
Supper itself and in the agape or feast which followed 
it, the elders would assist, not merely in maintaining 
order, but would oflSciate throughout the ceremony. In 
proportion to the reverenc©*for the consecrated elements 
would be the respect towards those under whose especial 
prayers, and in whose hands, probably from the earliest 
period, they were sanctified for the use of the assembly. 
The presbyters would likewise possess the chief voice, a 
practical initiative, in the nomination of the bishop. 
From all these different functions the presbyters, and 
at length the deacons, became, as well as the bishop, a 
sacred order. But the exclusive or sacerdotal principle 
once admitted in a religious community, its own corpo¬ 
rate spirit, and the public reverence, would cause it to 
recede further and further, and draw tfie line of demaj> 
cation with greater rigour and depth, ^hey would 
more and more insulate themselves from the common¬ 
alty of the Christian republic; they would become a 
senate, a patrician, or a privileged order; and this 
cession into their peculiar sphere would be greatly 
facilitated by the regular gradations of the faithful and 
the catechumen, the perfect ancf tl^ imperfect, the 
initiate and half-initiate, Christians. The greater tjje 
variety, the more strict the subordination of ranks.* 
Thus the bishop gradually assumed the title of pontiff j 
the presbyters b^me a sacerdotal order. From t|f0 
Old Testament, and even from paganism^ the Christians, 
at first as ennobling metaphors, adopted their sacred 
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appellations. Insensibly tbe meaning of these signi¬ 
ficant titles worked into the Christian system. liey 
assumed, as it were, a privilege of nearer approach to 
the Deity; and a priestly caste grew^rapidly up in a 
i^ligion which, in its primary institution, acknowledged 
only one mediator between earth and heaven. I 
shall subsequently trace the growth of the sacerdotal 
principle, and the universal estabhshment of the 
hierarchy. 
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Cbristianity and Orientalism. 

CHBiBTiANiTy had not onlyHo contend with the Judaism 
Ortaotii of its native region, and the Paganism of the 
Western world, but likewise with the Asiatic 
religions, which, in the Eastern provinces of the Roman 
empire, maintained their ground, or mingled themselves 
vrith the Grecian Polytheism, and had even penetrated 
into Palestine. In the silence of its authentic records, 
the direct progress of Christianity in the East oan neither 
be accurately traced nor clearly estimated; fts conflict 
with Orientalism is chiefly visil)le jn the influence of 
the latter upon the general system of Christianity, and 
in the tenets of the diflierent sects which, fix)m Simon 
Magus to Manes, attempted to reconcile thfe doctrines 
of the Gospel with the theogonical system of Asia. In 
the West Christianity adviced with gradual, but un¬ 
obstructed and unreceding, prt^ess, till, first the Roman 
Empire, and successively the barbarous nations who 
o(^pied or subdued the rest of Europe, were brought 
within its pale. No new religion’arose to dispute its 
supremacy; and the feeble attempt o? Julian to raisis 
up a Platonic Paganism in opposition to the religiwi of 
must have Mled, even if it had not been cut 

pa^n. In Am^ the progress of Christianity was sbS- 
the revival of Zoroastrianism, after 
he restoration of the Persian kingdom upon the ruin- 
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of the Parthian monarchy; and, at a later period, tlie 
vestiges of its former success were almost entirely obli¬ 
terated by the desolating and all-ibsorbing conquests of 
Mohammedanism. Tlie Armenian w& the only national 
church which resisted alike the persecuting edicts of the 
Sassanian fire-worshippers, and, submitting to the yoke 
of the Mohammedan conqueror, rejected the worship of 
the Prophet. The other scattered communities of Chris¬ 
tians, disseminated through various parts of Asia, on the 
coast of Malabar, perhaps in China, have no satisfactory 
evidence of Apostolic or even of very early date: they 
are so deeply impregnated with the Nestorian system of 
Christianity, which, during the interval between the 
decline of the reformed Zoroastrianism and the first 
outburst of Islamism, spread to a great extent throughout 
every part of the Eastern continent,* that there is every 
reason td suppose them Nestorian in their origin.'* The 
contesf, then, of ChriiUanity with the Eastern religions 
must be traced m their reaction upon the new religion 
of the West By their treacherous alliance, they pro¬ 
bably operated more extensively to the detriment of the 
Evangelic religion than Paganism by its open opposition. 
Asiatic influences have wdTked more completdy into 
t^e body and essence of Christianity than any other 
foreign elements; and it is by no means improbable 
that tenets, which had their origin in India, have for 
many oenturies predominated in, or materially affected 
Jhe Christianity of the whole Western world. 

Palestine was admirably situated to become the centre 


^ Thsrt if an extrtmeljr good rlow 
^ tht origin and^iiiatorj of Um Chria- 
tion oonuBnnitiM in Inha, in Bohkn, 
lilt® Indian. ; 


^ Compara the new ediUon of Gib¬ 
bon and the editin’^ note on the 
Nfftorian ChriatiaDi with the fam o na 
*)Mcription ofSiganfii, iriii. 347. 
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and point of emanation for an universal religion. On the 
sitiMtiooof confines of Asia and Europe, yet sufficiently 
SJSSbie secluded fi#n both to be out of the way of 
JdiSr the const&nt fiiix and reflui^ of a foreign popu¬ 
lation, it commanded Egypt, and, through Egypt, asso¬ 
ciated Africa with the general moral kingdom. But it 
w«w not merely calculated for the birthplace of an uni¬ 
versal faith by its local position. Judaism, as 
jvmmn. character (putting out of sight, 

for an instant, its divine origin) stood between the 
religions of the East and the West. It was the con¬ 
necting Ikik between the European and the Asiatic 
mind. In speculative sublimity, the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity soared to an equal height with the vast 
and imaginative cosmogonies of the East, while in its 
practical tendencies it approximated to the aqtive and 
rational genius of the West. 

The religions of Asia appear,* if not of r^ularly 
affiliated descent, yet to possess a con&non and generic 
character, modified, indeed, by the genius of the different 
people, and, perhaps, by the prevailing tone of mind in 
the authors and founders of new doct^es. From the 
banks of the (langes, probefcly from the shores of the 
Yellow Sea and the coasts of further India, to the Pho^ 
nidan borders of the Mediterranean and the undefined 
limits of Phrygia in Asia Minor, there was that con¬ 
nexion and similitude, that comiHunity of certain 
elementary principles, that tendency to^sertain combi¬ 
nations of physical and moral ideas, which mhy 
expressed by the term Orientalism.® The speculative 


* Ompnt WindiKhiiMQ, Philo- 
•ophie inforfgSDf derWilt Gitclikltto, 
Windiichnian wai a friend, I hclim 
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heology of the higher, the sacerdotal, order, which 
n some conntries left the superstitions of otwnx 
he vulgar undisturbed, or allowed titeir own oneataitai. 
nore sublime conceptions to be lowered to their rude 
nS limited material notions, aspired to the primal 
lource of Being. The Emanation system of India, 
ccording to which the whole worlds flowed fiom the 
lodhead and were finally to be reabsorbed into it; 
be Pantheism into which tl» degenerated, and which 
lade the colleetive Universe itself the Deity; the 
dualism of Persia, according to which the antagonist 
owers were created by, or proceeded from, the One 
upreme and Uncreated; the Chaldean doctrine of 
ivine Energies or Intelligences, the prototypes of the 
abalistio Sephiroth, and of the later Gnostic ^Eons, the 
me, no doubt, under different names, with the iEJon 
id Proto^hes, the Genos and Genea, with their 
gularly-coupled dee^ndhnta in the Phcenician cos- 
ogony of ^nchonii^on; and finally, the primitive 
id simplei: worship of Egypt; all these are either 
anches of one common st^k, or expressions of the 
me state of the human mind, working with kmdred 
tivity on the same visible phenomena of nature, and 
th tj^e same object. 

.The Asiatic mind impersonated, though it did not, 
th the Greek, humanise everything. I^ht and Dark* 
Bs, Good and Evil, the CWtive and Destructive 
Brgjy of nature, fhe active and passive Powers of 
tieratien, •moral Perfection and Wisdom, Beason and 
^b, even Agriculture and the Pastoral lif(^ eadb 
|9 a distinct and intelligent being; they wedded each 


t fa W abifavat I tfaiofy«f A primitiTt tialitfaa <lifanl 
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other aocoiding to their apparent correspondences; thev 
begat progeny according to the natu^ affi liatinn oi 
consequence of idihs. 

One great elementary principle pervaded tiie whole 
religious systems of the East, the connexion of mot^all 
Paiitror with phygical idecu, the inherent purity, thel 

^ gpirit, the inalienable evtij 
^‘uur. of its antagoniit, matter. Whether Matterf 
coexisted with the First JSreat Cause; whether it wasf 
created by his power, but from its innate maUgnityi 
became insubordinate to his will; whether it was ex- ■ 
traneous to his existence, necessarily subsisting, though ^ 
without form, till its inert and shapeless mass was I 
worked upon by the Deity himself, or by his primalE 
Power or Emanation, the Demiurge or Creator of thef 
existing worlds: on these points the different nationalf 
creeds were endlessly diversified. But id its various= 
forms, the principle itself wa#the universal doctrine olt 
the Eastern world; it was developed in their loftiesl f 
philosophy (in feet, their higher philosophy and theii = 
s^culative religion were the same thing); it gave <' 
kind of colouring even to their vulgar superstition, anf 
operat^, m many cases almost to an incredible extend 
on their social and political system. 1 

This great primal tenet is alike the elementary prii^ 
•J*pSl5' higher Brahminism and the mo^ 

ptadpa. moral Buddhism of india and the remoUf 
East. The theoiy of the division of^astes supposes tb# 
a larger portion of the pure mind of the Deity ia infesef 
mto tte sacerdotal and superior orders; they are neart 
the Ddty, and with more immediate hope of heir 
wabsorbed into the divine essence; white thd M 
aw more inextricably immersed in the «roa< 
awttor of the world, their feeble portion of the 
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ipirit of the Divinity contracted and lost in the pro* 
dominant mass of corruption and malignity."^ The 
Buddhist^ substituting a moral for hereditary ap* 
pjoximation to |he pure and elementary mind, rests, 
levertheless, on the same primal theory, and carries the 
jotion of the abstraction of the spiritual part fjx)m the 
foul and corporeal being to an equal, if not a greater, 
height of contemplative mysticism,® Hence the sanctity 
(of fire among tiie Persians; ^ (hat element which is most 
Bubtle and defiecated &om all material corruption; it is 
perefore the representative of pure elementary mind, 
bf Deity itselfi* It exists independent of the material 
Forms in which it abides, the sun and the heavenly 
bodies. To infect this holy element with any excretion 
br emanation from the material form of man; to con- 
aminate it yith the putrescent effluvia of the dead and 
^ulless corpse, was the li^ight of guilt and impiety. 

I This one simple principle is the parent of that Asce- 
icism which maintained its authority among sovneef 

II the older reli^ons of the remoter East, 

wed its waj^ at a v^ early period into Christianity^ 
fhere, for some centuries, it exercised a predominant 
fLfluenoe, and subdued even tihe active and warlike 




f The adlftiigtiiif pow«r Sidarad 
t tAinst pari of him to bet iho 
Sinoa tha Bnduam apmiig 
^ ocflUnt pari; aliioe 

w tha firti-bom, and aisoe ha 
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ef of tha irhok ematloa. daot^a 

' tba tara^ of HiihoQj^ 
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^ Hjda, Da Rali^. Pataaram, p. 13> 
at alibi. Klaakar, Anhang sum 
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genius of Mohammedanism to its dreamy and ecstatic 
influence.' On th^cold table-lands of Thibetj in the 
forests of India^g among the busy population of China^ 
on the burning shores of Siam, in Egypt and in Pales¬ 
tine, in Christianised Europe, in Mohammedanised Asia, 
the worshipper of the Lama, the Faquir, the Bonze, the 
Talapoin, the Essene, the Therapeutist, the Monk, and I 
the Dervish, have withdrawn from the society of man, | 
in order to abstract the pule mind from the dominion of : 
foul and corrupting matter. Under each system, the | 
perfection of human nature was estrangement from the 
influence of the senses,—those senses which were en¬ 
slaved to the material elements of the world; an 
approximation to the essence of the Deity, by a total 
secession from the affairs, the interests, ^e passions, 
the thoughts, the common being and natw of man: 
The practical operation of thjf) elementary principle of 
Eastern religion has deeply influenced the whole history 
of man. But it had made no progress in Europe till 
after the introduction of Christianity. The manner is i 
which it allied itself with, or rather incorporated itsellf 
into, a system, to the priginal nature and design (4 
which it appears altogether foreign, will form a mo8| 
important and perhaps not uninteresting chapter ih thf 
Higtory of Christianity. f 

Celibacy was the ofGspring of ^Asoetioism, but it doc^ 
appear almlutely to it; whethe| 

msulted nature reasserts its rights, reconj 
ciles to the practice that which is in apparent opposition 
to the theory, or whether it revenges, as it were, thij 
rebellion of nature on one point, by its more vi^^losi 
sjid Nccessful mvasions upon its unconquerable 
penalties on others. The Muni in 10 aoocnnpaoi^ 
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by his wife, who shares his solitude, and seems to offer 
no impediment to his sanctity,^ though in some cases it 
may be that all connubial inteiAurse is sternly re 
jounced. In Palestine, the Essene, in his higher state 
of perfection, stood in direct opposition to the spirit of 
the books of Moses, on which he still looked with the 
profoundest reyerence, by altogether refraining fiom 
marriage. It was perhaps in this form that Eastern 
Asceticism first crept into Christianity. It assumed the 
elevating and attractive character of higher personal 
purity; it drew the line of demarcation more rigidly 
against the loose morality of the Heathen; it afforded 
the advantage of detaching the first itinerant preachers 
of Christianity more entirely from worldly interests; 
enabled them to devote their whole undistracted atten¬ 
tion to th€^ propagation of the Faith, and left them, as it 
were, more loose from the world, ready to break the 
few and slender ties wnich connected them with it at 
the first summons to a glorious martyrdom.* But it 
was not, as we shall presently observe, till Gnosticism 
began to ekercise its influence on Christianity^ that, 


^ AbandoniDf all food eaten in 
Dw^ and all bit hooaehold ntenails, 
vt Elm repair to the lonely mood^ 
Mninitting the care of hie wife to his I 
or aooonpaoied by her, if she 
booie to attend him. Sir Wa Jonee'a 
lean, ri. 8. I Yentoai to refer to 
lie^thttio tale of the heimit with 
U wife and*aon, from the Mahi Bhi- 
ita, in my tramlatiooa from the 
Compare Viihaa Puiana, 

• Iph., 

the ray ourknie aoooont of the 
Ittddhkt monki (tlie acMt4Muet--tht 
®i»mani) 1 b Borphyrina de Abeti- 
lib. It. 17. tbeBnddlnal 


a&mdoos hie wife; and thie in genenl 
agreee with tba Buddhist theory. 
Female contact ia unlawfrd to Um 
B uddha ascetic. See a curious in¬ 
stance in Mr. Wilson'a Hindu Theatre 
—7A# Tbpoort, Act riii., in fine. 

t Clement of Alenndria, bowerar, 
aieerte that St. Paul was really mafw 
ried, but left hit wife behind him, 
lest she should intofoane with hit 
miniatry. Thit ia hla in t eyi Udi on 
of 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

^ TertuUian adr. Mam. L 88. Kon 
tingitur apud Ulum cun, nki rlrgo, 
nisi ridua, nisi eolfoe, ntei diroortic 
baptiamqm mermtoi ... nee 
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emulous of its dangerous rivals or infected with its 
foreign opinions, the Church; in its general sentiment, 
espoused and malfoifled the preeminent virtue of 
celibacy.* * ^ 

The European mind of the older world, as repre- 
uofaiowaiii sented by the Greeks and Bomans, repelled 
for a long time, in the busy turmoil of political 
development and the absorbing career of war and con* 
quest, this principle of inactivity and secession from the 
ordinary affairs of life. No sacerdotal caste established 
this principle of superiority over the active warrior, or 
even over the laborious husbandman. With the citizen 
of the stirring and factious republics of Greece, the 
highest virtue was of a purely political and practical 
character. The whole man was public: his indivi¬ 
duality, the sense of which was continually suggested 
and fostered under the other system, was lopt in the 
member of the commonwealth. ^Thqt which contributed 
nothing to the service of the state was held in no 
respect. The mind, in its abstracted flights, obtained 
little honour; it was only as it worked upoirthe welfare, 
the amusement, or the glory of the republic, that its 
digmty was estimated. The philosopher might discuss 
the comparative superiority of the practical or the con¬ 
templative life, but his loftiest contemplations were 
occupied with reahtiee, or what may be considered 


teat ted foademm MsctltAtem • . . 
tone dtDiqut eoojogium 
ftodMitat omn ioiiiihA toctinkur i^tt]> 
nomine in dertrnctionem creatorb 
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idealising those realities to a higher degree of perfec¬ 
tion : to make good citizens was the utmost ambition of 
his wisdom; an Utopia was his heav A ^The Cynic, who 
[m the East, or in Europe after it became impregnated 
writh Eastern doctrines, would have retired into the 
iesert to his solitary hermitage, in order to withdraw 
[limself entirely from the common interests, sentiments, 
ind connexions of mankind; in Greece, took up his 
station in the crowded forum,*or, pitching his tub in the 
midst of the concourse at the public games, inveighed 
igainst the vices and follies of mankind. Plato, ^ he 
bad followed the natural bent of his genius, 
might have introduced, and indeed did intro- 
luce, as much as the Grecian mind was capable of 
imbibing of this theory of the opposition of mind and 
matter, with its ordinary consequences. The com¬ 
munities of his older nq^kster Pythagoras, who had pro¬ 
bably visited the East, and drank deep of the Oriental 
mysticism, approached in some respects nearer to the 
contemplative character of monastic institutions. But 
the active mind of the Greek predominated; and the 
foUowers of Pythagoras, instead of founding coenobitic 
institutions, or secluding themselves in meditative soli¬ 
tude, settled some of the flourishing republics of Magna 
^rsecia. The great master, in whose steps Plato pro- 
essed to tread more closely, was so essentially prao 
ical and unimaginative, as to bind his followers down 
0 If less Oriental system of philosophy. While, there- 
bre, in his Tinueus, Plato attempted to harmonise parts 
f the cosmogonical theories of Asia with the more 
lugianised mythology of Greece^ the work which was 
^ore accordant to the genius of his cmmtry, was his 
^publi<^ in w^iidh all hk idealism was, as it were, con* 
bed to the etirth* Evw his religion, though of 
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*ublimer cast than the popular superstition, was yet| 
considered chiefly in its practical operation on the 
welfare of the ^te. It was his design to elevate 
humanity to a higher state of moral dignity; to cujti 
vate the material body as well as the immaterial soul 
to the height of perfection; not to sever, as far a 
possible, the connexion between these ill-assorted com 
panions, or to withdraw the purer mind from its social 
and political sphere, into solitary and inactive com¬ 
munion with the Deity. 

In Borne, the general tendency of the national mind 
was still more essentially public and political 
In the Bepublic, except in a few less distin 
guished men, the Laelii and the Attici, even their philo 
sophy was an intellectual recreation between the mor 
pressing avocations of their higher duties: it was eithei 
to brace and mature the min(^for future service to th< 
state, or as a solace in hours of disappointed ambitioi 
or the haughty satiety of glory. Civil science was thi 
end and aim of all their philosophic meditation. Liki 
their ancient king, if they retir^ for communion wit! 
the Egeria of philosophy, it was in order to bring fortb 
on their return, more ample stores of political and legis 
lative wisdom. Under the imperial govemment,*thej 
twk refuge in the lofty reveries of the porch, as thej 
did in inordinate luxury, from the degradation an( 
enforced inactivity of servitude.* T^jey fled to the pli| 
low^c retirement, from the barrenness, in all high 
»&ri^ emotions, which had smitten the Senate and tb| 
p)mitia; stM looking back with a vain but lingering 
ho^ that the State might sumiion them again- 

without dignity, from a contemplative lift 
w ich ^ no means, ^pli^ an approximation to tk 
divine, but rather a debasemmit of the human naton 
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Some, indeed, degraded their high tone of philosophy 
by still mingling in the servile politics of the day; 
Seneca lived and died the votory^tnd the victim of 
(^urt intrigi|e. The Thraseas stood lloof, not in ec¬ 
static meditation on the primal Author of Being, but on 
the departed liberties ofEome; their soul aspired no 
higher than to unite itself with the ancient genius of the 


Republic. 

Orientalism had made considerable progress towards 
[the West before the appearance of Christianity. 

While the popular Pharisaism of the Jews h^ 
embodied some of tha more practical tenets of Zoroas¬ 
trianism, the doctrines of the remoter East had found a 
welcome reception with the Essene. Yet even with 
im, regular and unintermitting labour, not inert and 
leditative, abstraction, was the principle of the ascetic 
immunity. It might almost seem that there subsisted 
me secret and indelibfe congeniality, some latent con- 
ity, whether from kindred, common descent, or 
conquest, between the caste-divided population on 
e shores 6f the Ganges, and the same artificial state 
f society in the valley of the Nile, so as to assimilate in 
remarkable a manner theii^ religion." It is certain, 
M the genuine Indian mysticism first established a 
►rmanent western settlement in the deserts of Egypt, 
[ts first combination seems to have been with the 
tian JudaisiyL of Alexandria, and to have arisen 
the dreaming Platonism, which in the schools of 
at city had been engrafted on the Mosaic Institates. 
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The Egyptian IMonks were the lineal descendants of the 
Jewish Tberapentas^ described by Philo.* Though the 
Therapeute, like %ie Essenes, were in some respects a 
productive community, yet they approached much neanei 
to the contemplative and indolent fraternities of the 
farther East. The arid and rocky desert around them 
was too stubborn to make much return to their lese 
regular and less systematic cultivation; visionary indo¬ 
lence would grow upon liiem by degrees. The com¬ 
munities either broke up into the lairs of solitary 
hermits, or were constantly throwing off their more 
enthusiastic votaries deeper into the desert: the severer 
mortifications of the flesh required a more complete 
isolation from the occupations, as well as the amuse¬ 
ments or enjoyments of life. To change the wilderness 
into a garden by patient industry, was to enthral the 
spirit in some degree to the service of the body; and in 
process of time, the principle was carried to its height 
The more dreary the wilderness, the more unquestioned 
the sanctity of its inhabitant; the more complete and 
painfol the privation, the more holy the" worshipper; 
the more the man put off his own nature, and sank 
below the animal to vegfetative existence, the more con¬ 
summate his spiritual perfection. The full growtii of 
this system was of a much later period; it did not come 
to maturity till after Christianity had passed through itB 
conflict with Gnosticism; but its elements were, no 
doubt, floating about in the different western regions of 
Asia» and either directly through Gnosticism', or from 
the emulation of the two sects, which outbid each other) 
as it were, in niisterity, it worked, at length, intp^the 
very intimate j^ing of die Gospel religkm. 
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The ?dngular felicity, the skill and dexterity, if I 
aay so speak, with which Christiani^ at first combinauoii 
round its way through these conflicfln^ ele- 
n^^nts, combining what was pure and lofty in 
lach, in some instances unavoidably speaking their 
anguage, and simplifying, harmonising, and modifying 
lach to its own peculiar system, increases our admiration 
if its unrivalled wisdom, its deep insight into the uni- 
ersal nature of man, and its pre-acquaintance, as it 
^ere, with the countless diversities of human character 
prevailing at the time of its propagation. But, unless 
he same profound wisdom had watched over its in- 
iolable preservation, which presided over its origin; 
inless it had been constantly administered with the 
ame superiority to the common passions and interests 
nd speculative curiosity of man, a reaction of the 
leveral systems over whjch it prevailed was inevitable. 
|)n a wide and comprehensive survey of the whole his- 
Ory of Christianity, and considering it as left altogether 
0 its own native force and impulse, it is difficult to 
stimate how* far the admission, even the predominance, 
f these foreign elements, by which it was enabled to 
maintain its hold on different hges and races, may not 
av^ contributed both to its original success and its 
inal permanence. The Eastern asceticism outbid 
Christianity in that austerity, tlmt imposing self- 
orifice, that intejsit/of devotion, which acts with the 
(Teatest rapidity, and secures the most lasting authority 
^er rude* and unenlightened minds. By co^escing to 
certain point with its antagonisf^ it embraced within 

! i ^jq)anding pale those who would otherwise, according 
the spirit of their age, have l^en carried bejrond its 
here by some enthusiasm more popula^r and better 
ited to the genius of the time, or the temperament of 
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the indiYidual. If it lost in purity, it gwned in power, 
perhaps in permanence. No doubt, in its first contest 
with Orientalism %ere sown those seeds which grew up 
at a letter period into Monasticism; it rejected ^e 
tenets, but admitted the more insidious principle of 
Gnosticism; yet there can be little doubt that in the 
dark ages, the monastic spirit was among the great con¬ 
servative and influential elements of Christianity. 

The form in which Chfistianity first encountered this 
wide-spread Orientalism, was either Gnosticism,^ or, if 
that philosophy had not then become consolidated into 
a system, those opinions which subsequently grew up 
into that prevalent doctrine of Western Asia. The first 


F In this view of Qnostidsxn, be¬ 
sides constant refemce to the original 
anthorities, 1 most acknowledge mj 
obligatioDi to BrudEer, Hist Phil. toL 
ii. p. 1, c. 3; to Mosheim, De Reb. 
Christ ante Const. Mag.; to Bean- 
sobre, Hist, do Hankh^sme; but 
above all, to the excellent Histoire da 
Qnosticisine, by M. Matter of Stras- 
bnrg^ 2 vol^ Svo. Paris, 1828. Since 
the first pnbllcation of this worl^new 
li|^t has been thrown on Gnosticism 
and the Gnostic Teaching bj the dis¬ 
covery of the (imperfect) Philoaophu- 
meiia, first erroneously attribated to 
Origen by the editor E. Miller, first 
and condnsively proved by the learn¬ 
ing and tagad^ of Bunsen to be the 
work of Hippolytns, Bidiop of Porto 
near Rome, in the eariy part of the 
third oentnry. On thia point almost 
all are agreed—•even Bonaen'e most 
learned antagcokti on other qnaitiona 
raised by this book, Dr. Wordsworth 
and DdUinger, On this Oontroveny 
1 hare expressed itoy }adgen»ent My 


in a note to Latin Christianity, vol. i, 
p. 35. I think Btpsen triumphsnt 
in most points. In the Epistles to 
Afthdeacon Hare, and*in the Analects 
published by Bunsen, in his great 
work Christianity and Mankind, will 
be found selected and illuatrated th( 
chief texta of t^e Pbilosophumeni 
which bear on the rise and develop 
ment of Gnoetidim. Perhaps, a 
nsual, Bnnscn’s bold and imaginativ 
divination sees mnch which ym tu 
less keen, but endowed witti le 
magni^ring powers, will fail to di 
oem. 

B^dea this work, the Christlic 
Gnosis of lav, and the mature o] 
nioDs of Meander in the scoonihediti 
of hit History, will satikfy readers a 
care to plnnge into that dim labyrii 
of Guoetidsm, and to kreatigate 
mjsteriei at greater length .than 
extent and proportiona of mf w( 
and my jadgaaseBt m to the imp 
anoa of twh iaaeaicka% permit m 
expand klix-^lSeS.) 
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Orientalist was Simon Magus. In the conflict with St. 
Peter, related in the Acts, nothing transpires 
as to the personal history of this reikarkable 
man, excepting the extensiye success with which he had 
practised his magical arts in Samaria, and the Oriental 
title which he assumed—^“the Power of God.” His 


first overtures to the Apostle appear aa though he were 
desirous of conciliating the friendship and favour of the 
new teacher, and would not> have been unwilling to 
have acted a subordinate part in the formation of his 
increasing sect But from his first rejection, Simon 
Magus was an opponent, if there be any truth in the 
wild legends, which are still extant, the rival, of Chris* 
tianity."^ On the arrival of the Christian teachers in 
Samaria, where, up to that period, his influence had pre* 
dominated, Simon paid homage to the reality of his 
miracles, by acknowledging their superiority to his own. 
Still, it should seem thfit he only considered them as 
more adroit wonder-workers, or, as is more probable. 


possessed of some peculiar secrets beyond his own know¬ 
ledge of the laws of nature, or, possibly (for imposture 

i nd superstition are ever closely allied), he may have 
upposed that they had intercourse with more powerful 
Spirits or Intelligences than his own. Jesus was to him 
jiither some extraordinary proficient in magic, who had 
Imparted his prevailing gifts to his followers, the Ap^tles; 
j>r some superior |;enii8, who lent himself to their bid- 


« It a amoiig tht molt liopd«i 
ffioultiM in earlj OhrMliui 

to o&i’i own mtkfiMtioB, 
*‘»t*gr(mndwork of truth th«n mny 
> in thoM wovks wUoh bear iht 
^ of St. CSmant, and rdnto tho 


That in their preaent form tb^ are a 
kind of rdigiona romance, Aiw will 
doubt; but they araoertainlj great 
antiq;aity, and it ia difficult to cup* 
poia tlm either pure infantkm or 
aoera embeUiahmenti of the aimplt 
hictoty in the Ada. 
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; or wli4t Simoi asserted himself to be, some power 
emanating more directly from the primal Deity. The 
of the Holf* Ghost” seemed to communicate a 
great portion, «<fc least, of this magic influence, and to 
place the initiated in possession of some mighty secrets, 
or to endow him with the control of some potent spirits. 
Simon’s offer of pecuniary remuneration betrays at once 
either that his own object was sordid, as he suspectec 
theirs to be; or, at the highest, he sought to increase, by 
a combination with them, his own reputation and in¬ 
fluence. Nor, on the indignant refusal of St. Peter, 
does his entreaty for their prayers, lest he should incur 
the wrath of their offended Deity, by any means imply 
a more accurate and Christian conception of their reli¬ 
gion ; it is exactly the tone of a man, half impostor and 
half enthusiast, who trembles before the offended anger 
of some mightier superhuman being, whom his inef¬ 
fectual magic has no power tb control or to appease. 
We collect no more them this from the narrative in the 
Acts.' 

Yet, unless Simon was in fact a personage of con¬ 
siderable importance during the early history of Chris* 
tianity, it is difficult to account for hia becoming, as he 
is called by Beausobre, the hero of the Bomance of 
Heresy. If Simon was the same with that magician, a 
Cypriot by birth, who was employed by Felix as agent 
in bis intrigue to detach Drusilla from her husband,* this 
part of his character accords with the efiarge of licenripus* 
ness advanced both against his life and his doiitrines by 
lus Christian opponents. Tins is by no means impro* 
bable.; and indeed, even .if he was not a person, thos 


V Acta Tiii. 9, 24. 

• Joseph. Ant n. % 9. 


,| iatU nod KoiMi, A Imo Ad 
C«n|Mie{ A|ieit. 
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politically prominent and influential, the early writers 
of Christianity would scarcely have concurred in repre¬ 
senting him as a formidable and d^^gerous antagonist 
of the Faith, as a kind of personal rinal of St. Peter, 
mthout some other groundwork for the fiction besides 
the collision recorded in the Acts. The doctrines which 
are ascribed to him and to his followers, who continued 
to exist for two or three centuries,* harmonise with the 
glimpse of his character and tenets in the writings of 
Si Luke. 

Simon probably was one of that class of adventurers 
which abounded at this period, or like Apollo- rnsreiJdia. 
nius of Tyana and others at a later time, with 
whom the opponents of Christianity attempted to con¬ 
found Jesus and his Apostles. His doctrine was Ori¬ 
ental in its language and in its pretensions.^ He was 
the first JEA)n or Emanation, or rather perhaps the first 
manifestation of the primal Deity. He assumed not 
merely the title of the Great Power or Virtue of God, 
but all the other appellations—the Word, the Perfec¬ 
tion, the Paraclete, the Almighty, the whole combined 
attributes of the Deity.* He had a companion, ^ 
Helena, cu^cording to the statement of his 
Buejoies, a beautiful prostitute,^ whom he found at Tyre, 


bttresiarch of %r«at power and wide 
influeoce, not a mythical personage 
created out of the passage in the Acta 
of the Apostles, is forther and sUU 
more cooclnsittIj shown in the Slith 
Book of the niflosophameiia. 

a turn dermo Da, vom 
Spedosna, ego PkracletliB; cgo» Cm* 
nipotens, ego omnia Dit Hittmylft 
in li^atth. Op. ir. 114. 

^ Ireii«ui,askliori. 


ungen aenies toe enstenoe ot 
Simoniana in his day (Contra 
iib. i.); whidi imj^es that th^ 
^hhsUtett nearly np to that time. 

" Ircnens, 1&. t e. SO ; the fullest 
ths eariy aathoijiaes on SmoQf 
tpers QxaWs notes, ihe panond 
with St. Peter in Rome, and the 
MnoQs iiwcriptiQn *«^Sen^i Sanco,** 
ansi, 1 think, he abaiidoiied to lefend* 
Hat Simon was a harsaiaroh. Sad a 
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who became in like manner the first conception (the 
Ennoea) of the Deity; but who, by her conjunction with 
matter, had been ^i^ved to its malignant influence, 
and haying fallen under the power of eril angels, had 
been in a constant state of transmigration, and amon§ 
other mortal bodies, had occupied that of the famous 
Helen of Troy. Beausobre,* who elevates Simon into a 
Platonic philosopher, explains the Helena as a sublime 
allegory. She was the Pgyche of his philosophic ro¬ 
mance. The soul, by evil influences, had become impri¬ 
soned in matter. By her the Deity had created the 
angels: the angels, enamoured of her, had inextricably 
entangled her in that polluting bondage, in order to 
prevent her return to heaven. To fly from their em¬ 
braces, she had passed from body to body. Connecting 
this fiction with the Grecian mythology, she was Mi¬ 
nerva, or impersonated Wisdom;* perhaps, albo, Helena, 
or embodied Beauty.*^ • 

It is by no means inconsistent with the character of 
Orientalism, or witli the spirit of the times, to reconcile 
much of these different theories. According to the 
Eastern system of teaching by symbolic action, Simon 
may have carried about a living and real illustration of 
his allegory: his Helena may have been to his 
ciples the mystic image of an Emanation from the 
divine Mind; ^er native purity, indeed, originally 


* Btttifobff, Hitt. 4 u 
4.85. 

• mi ditdplai wanhipiwd two 

fUtoei: of Simon It Ztoa Htlen at 
Athtat. rt Si^oi 

l^tooir «.Zr AUf nA rSt 

Ir ftopfff ro^or j 

9pofKifP0vffif tip flip tuiko9prM id* I 

#Mr, riiP M irvpW* PldloMfliti*! 


-1- 

m an *, t). p. f76. ^ 

k iri$M MmrpytpofUp^ hyurai^* 
%rdpnrcr§ thf h hipifiiii 

9A 9pvwlp$\t^tp coAXtii 
p. 174. TBt Trojin w«p tetmi 
hato ban hdd aa a typa of thii 
among taa woddioBiif amaliiOaiin^ 
bjHalaB. 
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filed by the contagious malignity of matter, bu|fc 
der the guidance of the Hierophant, or rather by her 
notifying association with the “ Foipr of Gk)d,” either 
ig again to her primal sanctity, or»even while the 
ir body was still abandoned to its inalienable cor- 
^ption, emancipating the uninfected and unparticipant 
W from all the depravation, almost from the conscious- 
jesc, of corporeal indulgence. Be this as it Probability 
Tiay; whether the opinions pf Simon were 
(rived from Platonism, or, as it is much more likely, 
imediately from Eaistem sources, his history is singu- 
rly characteristic of the state of the public mind at 
^is period of the world. A man assuming the lofty 
PpeUation of the Power of God, and, with his female 
(iate, personating the male and female Energies or 
telligences of the Deity, appears to our colder Euro¬ 
reason tf fiction too monstrous even for theuprover- 
ial credulity of human •kind. But this Magianism 
Simon must be considered in reference to the whole 
eory of theurgy or magic, and the pifevalent theosophy 
notions of tie divine nature. In'the East, supersti- 
!on had in general repudiated the ^'grossly material 
►rms in which the/Western anthropomoiphism had 
bo(hed its gods ; it remained more spiritual, but it 
ade up for this by the fantastic manner in which 
multiplied the gradations of spiritual beings more 
less remotely connect^ with the first great Supreme, 
e more subtile tlJb spirits, in general they were the 
ore l^neficent; the more intimately associated with 
^tter, the more malignant. The avowed object of 
Ron was to destroy the authority of the evil spirits, 
id to Emancipate mankind from their arntroL % Thk 
of the universe with a regularly descending 
of beings was common to the whole Easti 

tol. n. 
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perhaps, in great part, to the West. The later Jewish 
doctrine of and devils approached nearly to it; it 

lurked in PlatoiljTOi, and assumed a higher form in the 
Eastern cosmogonies. In these it not merely assigned 
guardian or hostile beings to individuals or to natSbns, 
but its peculiar creator to the material universe, from 
which it expired altogether to keep aloof the origin and 
author of the spiritual world; though the latter superior 
and benignant Being was ordinarily introduced as inter¬ 
fering in some manner to correct, to sanctify, and to 
spiritualise the world of man; and it was in accordance 
with this part of the theory that Simon proclaimed 
himself the representative of Deity. That such was the 
Simonian doctrine, I think there can be no doubt; j 
very small part, however, only its elementary notions, 
can with any probability be traced to Simon himseK 
He was but the remote parent of a numerous, wide¬ 
spread, and inventive line of successors.® 


* Aooording to the Philotophiimena, 
SimoQ of Gettim in Samaria called 
himself a god, in imitation of a certain 
Apsethns, who in Libya trained some 
parrot* to say « Apsethns ia a god," 
and then let them loose. They flew 
abixAd, all over Libya and as far as 
Greece. He obtained divine worship. 
But a clevw Greek flmndont the trick, 
canght aomt of the parroti,and taught 
them to say, ** Apoethus shot ns up, 
and taught uitosay, <Apeethnt is a 
god.’" He let them fly to Libya. Upon 
which the Libyans burned Apsethns 
as an impostor. This is an old story 
toUtif Hsiino theCafthagfaflan, iEUan, 
?sk. HifetmiT. flO. iUa IbtrodiMtlon, 
wrf ^ t^rm laid upppi H bj Hip|K>« 
tjrttts, do not give a h^ mdiw 


of the ** Refbter of Heresies." 
what is really curions and valuable is' 
the work is tlie dtations from dj 
dwd^oovs firyd\fi (the Great 
nouncement, the Soripiuxes, it 
called, of the Simonian sect). Ofdf 
existence of this book there can 
doubt. That it was written bytij 
^mon Magus of the Aots, it vsi 
ntter absurdity to suppose. It ii4 
hsBre been the work of Dositheos^ 
Menandi^, or of both of them, ^ 
trua flmndvs and *hive p tws of S 
monianism. Tat there can be no do^ 
that it was accepted by Hippolytitf ^ 
the authentio woih it Simon. ^ 
ohaoe of opinkos whkh It disclot 
is almost ineoBceivabla. Stmon 
have been well read in Plato 4 
Arlste*le, If net in I*yli>i|^ias (Pj 
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But Simon, himself, was at no time a Christian; 
neither was the heir and successor of his doctrines, Me- 


polyfcut ererywhere discerns the in* 
fluAos, almost the exolusire inSuenoei 
of Greek iMosophj). He quotes the 
poet Empedocles. His Helena (he 
also allegorised the wooden horse) is 
derived fiom Homer and Stesichoms. 
He is equally familiar with the Old 
Testament (among other points he 
holds Fire to be the Primal Godhead; 
this he borrowed, according to Hippo- 
Ijrtus, from the saying of Moses, “ Our 
God Is a consuming fire ’*) and with 
the New; his Helena is the **lost 
sheep *' of the Gospels. And we read 
the following stiange parody, to our 
ears pro&ne, on the great truths of 
Christianity: **Aa he had redeemed 
his Helena, ao by hia own wisdom 
{iriypAffMf his Gnosis), he 1^ 
brought salvation to the world. For 
the angels, through their ambition, 
having administered the world badly. 
He had come for the restoration of ^1 
things, metamorphoded and made equal 
to the Prindpalitlea and Powers, and 
to the Angela so as to appear as a 
man, not being man, and to snfier 
seemingly in Jndsea, though he did 
Dot sudir [with Bunsen, 1 erase the 
val], and appeared to the Jews as 
die Son, In Samaria aa the Father, 
imong theOentiki as the Holy Obost 
he permitted himself tJ be called 
h euy flone by,which men chose to call 
The Prophets, lie arera, altered 
prophedei in^ired by angels 
rho created the world [the evil Dnii- 
whom tberafime the beUevera 
i Simon and Hakoa do not regard, 
umi thdr own, perfect freedom* 
i they my MTwl hy hk 

^[^gtaoeof Simoii],*' (Bonmn, 


by one of his arbitrary decisions, te 
my judgement in contradiction to the 
whole text, supposes all this to be the 
Simenian description of our Saviour, 
Jesus, not that of Simon.) 

Indeed, the most remarkable part of 
this doctrine is its strong opposition 
toe that of the Clementine Homilies. 
Here throughout Simon is the Saviour; 
he is the Christ, he that hath stood, 
that stands, that will stand (Hippo* 
lytus would show that he is not thr 
Saviour) tri ohic Hf/Awv, 6 

itrrifs, errhs, arriffSfMtyot, p. 162. 

In the Acts we read that Simonk 
followers said ** this man is the great 
Power of God ” (Jivyd/jLit rov BioD ri 
fi€ydK7i)f and according to all this 
system the great Power was the efflux 
of the Ineffable, Unapproachable, Un* 

I known Godhead, the Redeemer of the 
materialised souls of men. In the 
Clementioea he is the Antagonist of 
St. Peter. Even in hia end there is 
a singular peculiarity in the fable. 
Here^ too, in Rome he is opposed to 
St. Peter. But instead of attempting 
to fly, aa in the vulgar tradition 
(Apost. Const, vi. 9), and falling and 
peaking hia neck, Simon offered to 
be buried alive, and declared that be 
would riae again on the third day. 
Hia disdplet buried him in a deep 
trench, ** but to this day," says Hippo- 
lytus, ** they await his reaurreotiom** 

Neander dismimei Simon and the 
Simoniana almoet witii contempt, ^ 
Philosophomena, I think, almw thiu I 
am ri|^t in attaddngmoni, importmioe 
to theee doct ri nm, aa ah aaity aooioe 
and inknifretatiett af Ono^ apfajb^ 
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nander and it was not till it had made some progresa 
in the Syrian and Asiatic cities, that Christianity came 
into closer conta^ with those Gnostic, or pre-Gnostic, 
systems, which^instead of opposing it with direct hc^t 
lity, received it with more insidious veneration, and 
warped it into an unnatural accordance with their own 
principles. As the Jew watched the appearance of 
Jesus, and listened to his announcement as the Messiah, 
in anxious suspense, expecting that even yet He would 
assume those attributes of temporal grandeur and 
visible majesty which, according to his conceptions, 
were inseparable from the true Messiah; as, even after 
the death of Jesus, the Jewish Christians still eagerly 
anticipated his immediate return to Judgement, his mil' 
lennial reign, and his universal dominion: so many of 
Gnostician Oriental speculatists, as sopn as Chris' 
tianity began to be developed, hailed it as the 
Q»’f**tt«»**r* completion of their own wild theories, and 
forced it into accordance with their universal tenet of 
distinct intelligences emanating from the primal Being. 
Thus Christ, who to the vulgar Jew wa5 to be a tem¬ 
poral king, to the Cabalist or the Chcddean, or to 
men of Undred opinions, became a Sephiroth, an 
.dSon, an emanation from the One Supreme. While 
the author of the religion remained on earth, and while 
the religion itself was still in its in&ncy, Jesus was iul 
danger of being degraded intp*a ^pg of the Jews, hisE 
Gospel of becoming the code of a new religions 
public.* Directly it got beyond the bordera of Pal^t 


* Menander baptiiad in hia own 
Wnf tmt by the 
■fbwar of CM. Hit btptUm oonarrod 
a rataneotkiii not only to otonul life, 
M to itma jontk. An opinion, at 


M. Matter jnttly obaarr i, ;iot 
reconcUeable to tboae who eanSdert^ 
the body the unworthy priaon of 
aonl Irtotent, f. 21. Hatter, i. 

• TheEbionitoi ofKenndar. 
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tine, and the name of Christ had acquired sanctity and 
veneration in the Eastern cities, he became a kind of 
metaphysical impersonation, while tie religion lost its 
purely moral cast, and assumed the chaificter of a specu¬ 
lative theogony. 

Ephesus is the scene of the first collision between 
Chrikianity and Orientalism of which we can 
trace any authentic record. Ephesus, I have 
before described as the greats emporium of magic arts, 
and the place where the imwieldy allegory of the East 
lingered in the bosom of the more elegant Grecian 
Humanism/ Here the Greek, the Oriental, the Jew, 
the philosopher, the magician, the follower of John the 
Baptist, the teacher of Christianity, were no doubt 
encouraged to settle by the peaceful opulence of the 
inhabitants^ and the constant influx of strangers, under 
the proudly indifferent protection of the municipal autho¬ 
rities and of the Boman Government. In Ephesus, ac¬ 
cording to universal tradition, survived the last of the 
Apostles; and here the last of the Gospels— 
some have sdpposed, I think rightly, the latest 
of the writings of the New Testament—appeared in the 
midst of this struggle with the foreign elements of con- 
•_ 


chapter on the Ebionitei and Ka- 
>u*enee is exc^lent. I aoquieioe in hia 
^xplanatko of Ebion (from the I^brew 
word the poor);*but instead 

of the* word, as Origni did, in 
allegoric vein, is a oontemptnona 
appellation from their porerijr of doo- 
^ne, I would aoppoee that these ro- 
^^*^«*,* who fled during the war of 
and the war of Hadrian, and 
•We back to JemiMlem, were poor as 
with thf Qen^ Chriitiane, 


and the earlier Christians of Palestine 
addressed by St. James in his Epistle, 
•* Qo to now, ye rich men.'* 
f The Temple of Diana was the 
triumph of pore Grecian arohiteotore: 
but her statue was not that of the 
divine Huntress like that twin sister 
of the Belvidere Apollo in the gallery 
at Parian she was the Diiiia multi¬ 
mamma, the emhlematte tmpws im a - 
Uon ot All-prodnetlTe^ Al kiuUiti fs 
Katun, 
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fliotiBg systems. This Gospel was written, I conceive, 
nil omp«l ftgaiHst any ^cnliar sect or individual, but 

to arrestiphe spirit of Orientalism, which was 
working into th^(^ essence of Christianity, destroying ^ 
beautiM simplicity, and threatening altogether to 
change both its design and its effects upon mankind. 
In some points, it necessarily spoke the language, which 
was common alike, though not precisely with the same 
meaning, to the Platonisnk of the West and the Theo 
gonism of the East But how different and peculiar its 
sense! It kept the moral and religious, if not alto¬ 
gether distinct from the physical notions, yet clearly 
and invariably predominant While it appropriated 
the weU-known and almost universal term, the Logos, 
or Word of God, to the divine author of Christianity,*' 
and even adopted some of the imagery from the hypo¬ 
thesis of conflicting light and darkness; yet it fdtogether 
rejected all the wild cosmogonical speculations on the 
formation of the world; it was silent on that elementary 
distmction of the Eastern creed, the separatian of matter 
from the ethereal mind. The union of the &oul with the 
Deity, though in the writings of John it takes some¬ 
thing of a mystic tone, is not the Pantheistic absorptioB 
into the parent Deity; it is an union by the aspiratiou I 
of the^ pious heart, the conjunction by pure and holy j 
love with the Deity, who, to the ecstatic moral affection I 
of the adorer, is himself pure Icwe. It insists not on j 
abstraction from matter, but from ^'sin, from hatred, I 
from all fierce and cornipting passions; its n^w life is 
^tive as well as meditative; a social principle, which 
uwrporates together all pure and holy men, and con- 
J^dns them with their federal head, Christy the image 

• Compart BurtoQ (Baikip^n Uctmm), wha fbHf ailniti thio. 
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nd nepreaentative of the (Sod of Love; it is no prin* 
iple of isolation in soUtary and rapturous meditation; 
t is a moral, not an imaginatiye purity. 

Among the opponents to the holy and^blime Chris- 
ianity of Si John, during his residence at Ephesus, the 
lames of the Nicolaitans and of Cerinthus 
lone hare survived.^ Of the tenets of the ***** 
[)rmer, and the author of the doctrine, nothing precise 
} known; but the indignant language with wldch they 
re alluded to in the Sacred Writings implies that they 
rare not merely hostile to the abstract doctrines, but 
Iso to the moral effects of the Glospel. Nor does 
; appeal: quite dear that the Nicolaitans were a distinct 
nd organised sect 

I Ceriuthus was the first of whose tenets we have any 
istinct statement, who, admitting the truth of 
Jhristianity, attempted to incorporate with it 
Dreign and Oriental tenets.* Cerinthus was of Jewish 
escent, and educated in the Judseo-Platonic school of 
dexandria.*^ His system was a singular and, appa- 


** General traditSon derired the Ni- 
^laitans from Nicolas, one of the 
iven oeacons. Acts Ti« 5. Eusebius 
ficcl. Hist, 1, iii,c. 29) relates a storj 
Nicolas, accused of being jealous 
^ his beautifal wif^ offered her in 
iatrimony to whoovar cli^ to Hake 
Br. ttt followers, on this eiample, 
unded the tedet of promiscuous oon- 
ihinage. Wetstein, with whom Ml- 
and BopenmtUer are inclined 
* that Nioolaa was 

ttBlation of the ^rew woid 1^1- 
both fignii||r^, in their re* 
^Te langua^ ^ subduer or the 
of tb I|op^ MkhieiSs, 


^chhom, and Storr, suppoee, there¬ 
fore, that it was the name rather of a 
sect than an indirklual, and the same 
with those mentioned in 2 Pet. ii. 10, 
13,18; iii. 3; Jud. 8,16. See Ro- 
senmffUer on Rer. ii. 6. The Philoeo* 
phumena takes the popular view of the 
Nicolaitans from Nioolas the deaotm; 
it is predselT’ the same view and & 
the same words with Irennus. 

t See lfothehn,De Rebut ante cm., 
p. 129; Matter,!. 221, , . / 

a Iheodoret, ii. c, 3. ^ ia 
priMed by the Philoaophum^ It 
firms also Neaoder*i ingeolouacouMdoa 
of the tnets with th^ of Philo, 
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rently, incongruous fusion of Jewish, Christian, aii( 
Oriental notions. He did not, like Simon or Menander 
inyest himself^ i^ a sacred and mysterious character 
though he pretended to angelic revelations.® Like^al 
the Orientals, his imagination was haunted with tli( 
notion of the malignity of matter; and his object seemi 
to have been to keep both the primal Being and th( 
Christ uninfected with its contagion. The Creator ol 
the material world, therefore, was a secondary being— 
an angel or angels; as Cerinthus seems to have adhered 
to the Jewish, and did not adopt the Oriental language.' 
But his national and hereditaiy reverence for the La^ 
withheld him from that bold and hostile step which was 
taken by mostrof the other Gnostic sects, to which, no 
doubt, the general animosity to the Jews in Syria and 
Egypt concurred—the identification of the God of the 
Jewish covenant with the inf^or and malignant author 
of the material creation. He retained, according to one 
account, his reverence for the rites, the ceremonies, the 
Law, and the Prophets,® of Judaiim, to which he was 
probably reconciled by the allegoric interpretations of 
Philo. The Christ, in his theory, was of a higher order 
than those secondary and subordinate beings who had 
presided over the older world. But, with the jefiousy 
of all the Gnostic sects, lest the pure Emanation from 
the Eather should be unnecessarily contaminated by too 
intimate a conjunction with a mtiteri^ and mortal form* 
he relieved him from the degradation of a hiimanHbirtb) 

• Efuebitii^ E. H. Jii. 28, from Tald4 iepomtS, tt dktuita ab o8 pri“* 

n* the^ jnrMbjtor, r§paTo\&y(as olpalitato qim oft aapor mdTOva 
*» ni oikf Mtty/U- oum qui mi foper omni* 

•w tfvooMfWf . Iwn. i. 25. 

B^ph^ Emt. 28. Ac • Infrrior angtb to ihom ^ ^ 
»»6iDgtoIiw«M,‘-aTljr4ot®qa^ STPkophrtt. 
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by Bupposing that the Christ above descended on the 
jpa.r\ Jesus at bis baptism; and from the ignominy of a 
mortal death, by making him rAscend before that 
yi'aiaj having accomplished his milsion of making 
known “the Unknown Father,” the pure and primal 
Being, of whom the worshippers of the Creator of the 
material universe, and of the Jehovah of the Jews, were 
ftlilffl ignorant But the most inconsequential part of 
the doctrine of Cerinthus waS his retention of the Jewish 
doctrine of the millennium. It must, indeed, have been 
purified from some of its grosser and more sensual 
images; for the Christos, the immaterial Emanation 
from the Father, was to preside during its long period of 
harmony tmd peace.’'* • 

The later Gnostics were bolder but more consistent 
innovatory on the simple scheme of Chris- 
tianity. .It was not t^ the second century 
that the combination of Orientalism with Christianity 
was matured into the more perfect Gnosticism. This 
was, perhaps, at its height from about the year 120 to 
140. In all the great cities of the Ea^ in which 
Christianity had established its most fiourishing com¬ 
munities, sprang up this rival, which a^ired to a still 
higher degree of knowledge than was revealed in the 
Gospel, and boasted that it soared almost as much above 
the vulgar Christianity as above the vulgar Paganism. 
Antioch, where ^e first church of the Christians ^ 
been opened, beheld the followers of Satummns vrith* 
drawing, in a proud assurance of their superiority, from 
the common brotherhood of believers, and insula ti ng 

• . - - - —--—-- 

^ Cerinihat WMoooiide^ hj mm I to oonttin hU groMer doctHw p£^ 
•Mly writOrt tho of tlw Apo- miUwmi*! reig® ^ Cbriit. Dionjiha 
Immm itet ttoA appmod \ ISnmh, iii. 288 ; tiL 
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ihemselvee as the gifted possessors of still higher spb 
ritual secrets. Edessa, whose king very early Christian 
fable had exalte^ ilto a personal correspondent with 
the Saviour, rang with the mystic hymns of Barde^i 
sanes; to the countless religious and philosophical 
factions of Alexandria were added those of Baades 
and Valentinus; until a still more unscrupulous and 
ardent enthusiast, Marcion of Pontus, threw aside in 
disdain the whole existing Religion of the Gospel, re¬ 
modelled the sacred books, and established himself as 
the genuine hierophant of the real Christian mys¬ 
teries. 

Gnosticism, though very different from Christianity, 
was of a sublime and imposing character as 
GMttdm. an imaginative creed, and not more unrea^n- 
able than the other attempts of human reasQU to solve 
the inexplicable secret, the oijgin of evil. .Though 
variously modified, the systems of the different teachers 
were essentially the same. The primal Deity remained 
aloof in his unapproachable majesty; the Unspeakable, 
the Ineffable, the Nameless, the Self-existing.^ The 
The piewma. the fulness of the Godhead, expianded 

itself in still outspreading circles, and ap¬ 
proached, till it comprehended, the universe. From 
the Pl^oma emanated all spiritual being, and to the 
Pleroma all such being was to return and mingle 
in indissoluble unity. By their entanglement in malign 
and hostile matter—^the source of moral as well as phy¬ 
sical evil-—all outwardly existing beings had degenerated 


^ The author of the Apoetolic Coo^ 
ititatiooi aieerts, as the fint principle 
ci all the early heresiei, rhr 

Ajwrrey Kol 4m 


Uofripa rov XpMToO, rot 

K6<rfunf hifit9v^hy, 

kttttfoififuurrw, 

Aar. 14 b. ri. 1. 15 . 
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om their high origin ; their redemption from this 
Lreign bondage, their restoration to purity and peace 
h the bosom of IQivinity, the univerfi® harmony of all 
^{paterial existence, thus resolved agaiA into the Ple- 

! nna, was the merciful design of the Mm 
hrist, who had for this purpose invaded and 
ibdued the foreign and hostile provinces of the pre- 
■ ding Energy, or Deity, of matter. 

: In all the Oriental sects this primary principle, the 
; lalignity of matter, haunted the imagination; of 

I tid to this principle every tenet mi^ be ac- *^*‘*®^ 
^mmodated. The sublimest doctrines of the Old Tes- 
iment—the creative omnipotence, the sovereignty, the 
Jrovidence of God, as well as the grosser and anthropo- 
lorphic images, in which the acts and passions, and 
ven the foyn of man, are assigned to the Deity—fell 
nder the same remorseless proscription. It was pollu- 
lon, it was degradation to the pure and elementary 
ynit, to mingle with, to approximate, to exercise even 
le remotest influence over, the material world. The 
reation of the visible universe was made over, according 

L all, to a secondary, with most, to a hostile Demiurge. 

e hereditary reverence which had modified the opinions 
f Cerinthus, with regard to the Jehovah of his fethers, 

I ao hold on the Syrian and Egyptian speculatists. 
fearlessly pursued their system to \ia coiisequences, 
!)he whole of t^ie Old Testament was abandoned to 
ispiration of an inferior and evil.dmmon; the Jews 
left in exolm^e possession of their n^onal Deity, 
I the: Gnostic Christians disdained to ac- 
ledge as bearing iniy rsnemUance to the 
act, rmxko^i tod impassive Spirit To them, the 
on of Ghr^ revealed a Deity altogether unknpwn 
e dark agM of a world whito was the creation and 
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the 4omain of an inferior being. They would not, like 
the philosophising Jews, take refuge in allegory to 
expli^ the too material imetges of the works of the 
Deity in the act of creation, and his subsequent rest; 
the intercourse with man in the garden of Eden; the 
trees of knowledge and of life; the Serpent, and the 
Fall They rejected the whole as altogether extraneous 
to Christianity, belonging to another world, with which 
the Qoi revealed by Chrffit had no concern or relation 
If they condescended to discuss the later Jewish history, 
it was merely to confirm their preconceived notions. 
The apparent investiture of the Jehovah with the state 
and attributes of a temporal sovereign, the imperfection 
of the Law, the* barbarity of the people, the bloody wars 
in which they were engaged; in short, whatever in 
Judaism was irreconcileable mth a purely^ intellectual 
and morally perfect system, tyfgued its origin fix)m an 
imperfect and secondary author. 

But some tenets of primitive Christianity came no lea 
Ofioaie into direct collision with the leading principle 
of Orientalism. The human nature of Jesus 
was too deeply impressed upon all the Gospel history, 
and perplex^ the whole school, as well the precursors 
of Gnosticism as the more perfect Gnostics. His 4>irtii 
and death bore equal evidence to the unspiritualised; 
materialism of his mortal body. The Gnostics seized 
with avidity the distinction Ixftwegn the divine and 
human nature; but the Christ, the .^n, wUch^emu* 
nated from the pure and primal Deity, as yet unkno^ 
in the world of &e inferior creator, must relieved ai 
far as possible from the degrading and contamim^ 
association with the mortal Jesus. The simpler hypo* 
thesis of the union of the two natures, mingled too 
closely, according to their views, the ill-assorted com* 
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panions. The human birth of Jesus, though guarded 
by the virginity of his mother, was still offensive to 
their subtler and more fastidious parity. The Christ, 
therefore, the Emanation from the Plefoma, descended 
upon the man Jesus at his baptism. The death of Jesus 
was a still more serious cause of embarrassment. They 
3 eem never to have entertained the notion of an ex¬ 
piatory sacrifice; and tlie connexion of the ethereal 
mind with the pains and sufferings of a carnal body, was 
altogether repulsive to their strongest prejudices. J^fore 
the death, therefore, of Jesus, the Christ had broken off 
his temporary association with the perishable body of 
Jesus, and surrendered it to the impotent resentment 
of Pilate and of the Jews; or, according to the theory of 
the Docet®, adopted by almost all the Gnostic sects, the 
whole union with the material human form was an 
illusion upon the senses of men; it was but an apparent 
human being, an impaibive phantom, which 9eemed to 
undergo all the insults and the sigony of the cross. 

Such were the general tenets of the Gnostic sects, 
emanating &om one simple pi-inciple. But the detaQs 
of their cosmogony, their philosophy, and their religion, 
were infinitely modified by local circumstances, by the 
moie or less fanciful genius of their founder^ and by the 
stronger infusion of the different elements of Platonism, 
Cabalism, or that which, in its stricter sense, may be 
called Orientalism. Tfhe number of circles, or emana- 
ition§, or procreafions, which intervened between the 
^iritual *and the material world; the nature and the 
rank of the Creator of that material world; his more or 
ioM dose identification with the Jehovah of Judaism; 
the degree of malignity which they attributed to the 
letter; the oSce and the nature of the Clmsto<f,~th6ei 

' '' ' ^ '■ I . ' . ' "' 
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were open points, upon which they admitted, or, at leasts 
aasum^ the utmost latitude. 

The earliest the more distinguished Gnostics ig 
Saturtdnus, who is represented as a pupil^ol 
®‘**"**^ Menander, the successor of Simon Magus.' 
But this Samaritan sect was always in direct hostility 
with Christianity, while Satuminus departed less from 
the Christian system than most of the wilder and more 
imaginative teachers of Gnosticism. The strength of 
the Christian party in Antioch may in some degree 
have overawed and restrained the aberrations of hit 
fancy. Satuminus did not altogether exclude the primal 
spiritual Being &om all concern or interest in the mate¬ 
rial world. For the Creator of the visible universe, he 
assumed the seven great angels (which the later Jews 
had probably borrowed, though with diflfeyent powers, 
from the seven Amschaspands of Zoroastrianism) or 
rather the Chief of these seven, who was the God of the 
Jews. Neither were these angels essentially evil, nor 
was the domain on which they exercised their creative 
power altogether surrendered to the maligiiity of matter; 
it was a kind of debateable ground between the powers 
of evil and of good. The historian of Gnosticism has 
remarked the singular beauty of the fiction regaiding 
the creation of man. " The angels tried their utmoai 
efforts to form man; but there arose under their creative 
influence only ^ a worm creeping«upon the earth*’ God, 
condescending to interpose, sent dovm his Spirit, whicb 
breathed into the reptile the living soul of maiu’^ It is 

* On SitiiniinQS, let Iseiunii,!. 22; 

Iv. 7; Bfnphaii* Bur. 28; 
rhaodowt, H«r. Ftb. Ub. iti.; Tw- 
luUitn, Di AnimS, 83; 


oont Bar. A 46. Of Um modinA 
HoilMiiii, 836; Hatter, i* ^ 
lif«d Tinder Hadrian, 
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not quite easy to connect with this view of the origin 
of man the tenets of Saturninus, that human 
was divided into two distinct race|| the good and the 
bad. Whether the latter became so receiving a 
f&bler and less influential portion of the divine Spirit, 
or whether they were a subsequent creation of Satan, 
who assumes the station of the Ahriman of the Persian 
system, does not clearly appear.* But the descent of 
Christ was to separate finally these two conflicting races. 
He was to rescue the good from the predominant power 
of the wicked; to destroy the kingdom of the spirits of 
evil, who, emanating in countless numbers from Satan 
their chief, waged a fatal war against the good; and to 
elevate them far above the power of the chief of the 
angels, the God of the Jews, for whose imperfect laws 
were to be substituted the purifying principles of Asce¬ 
ticism, bj which the children of light were reunited to 
the source and origin of light. The Christ himself was 
the Supreme Power of God, immaterial, incorporeal, 
formless, but assuming the seniblance of man; and his 
followed were, as far as possible, to detach themselves 
from their corporeal bondage, and assimilate themselves 
to his spmtUfd being. Marriage was the invention of 
Satan and his evil spirits, or at best, of the great Angel, 
the (Jdd cif the Jews, in order to continue the impure 
generation. "The elect were to abstain from propagating 
a race of darkn^ imperfection. Whether Satttmi- 
; uus^with the Es^es, maintained this total abstinence 
^ the especial privilege of the higher dass of his fol¬ 
lower!^ and permitted to the less perfect the continuation 

• • ; / . ' ^ ! ■ ' 

'The latter is that of U a’fo eet tmpazS; It at 

Boihdiia. IfOQ the oofitrarj, it Im ItoM de 

**yv—n'i' jm poortMt ot<< X i p. 885, 
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of their kind, or whether he abandoned altogether this 
perilous and degrading office to the wicked, his system 
appears incomplet^as it seems to yield up as desperate 
the greater part^:^he human race; to perpetuate the 
dominion of evil; and to want the gener^ and fintl 
absorption of all existence into the purity and happiness 
of the primal Being. 

Alexandria, the centre, as it were, of the speculative 
and intellectual activity of the Eoman world, 

AJdxandrift. i • i • * n * * • i • 

to which ancient Egypt, Asia, Palestme, and 
Greece, furnished the mingled population of her streets, 
and the conflicting opinions of her schools, gave birth 
to the two succeeding and most widely disseminated 
sects of Gnosticism, those of Basilides and Valentinus. 

Basilides was a Syrian by birth, and by some is sup 
posed to have been a scholar of Menander, a1 
the same time with Satuminus. He claimed 
however, Glaucias, a disciple of«6t. Peter, as hSs original 
teacher; and his doctrines assumed the boastful title oi 
the Secret Traditions of the great Apostle.' He also hac 
some ancient prophecies, those of Cham and Barkaph; 
peculiar to his sect. According to another authority 
he was a Persian; but this may have originated fron 
the 2k)roastrian cast of his primary tenets.* From th( 
Zendavesta, Basilides drew the etemiJ hostility of mine 
and matter, of light and darkness; but the Zorosustriai 
doctrine seems to have accommodated itself to the 
_ ^ €> - 

• According to tlie PhikMo|dianiinn, p. 576,796 ; Tboodorit, Btortt. Faba 
tho Bo a ffldf o nt profcwcd to derhro Uidr 1, 2; Enseb. E. H. It. 7. . 
do^rinot tnm tho ApooUo Hatthioo. pabUohod tww^4hiir volomes < 

* Ireiurao difiora, in hia riow of the Ezegotica, or intorprotetkiiir of h 

from tho romaina of dootrinoi. 

th. boefci «pp«a.d to by * C!UaMi>sAl«i.,Stnmito,.i 6^ 

CJtotoo. of A]uMdti% Strom, rt. ( Eamb., H. B. Ir, 7. 
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indred B 3 rBteinfl of Egypt In fact, the Gnosticism of 
^asilides appeam to have been a fhsion of the ancient 
Etcerdotal religion of Egypt with the Agelic and dssmo- 
iac theory of Zoroaster.^ Basilides di€ not it seems, 
lamtain his one abstract unapproachable Deity far 
bove the rest of the universe, but connected him, by a 
)ng and insensible gradation of intellectual develop- 
lents or manifestations, with the visible and material 
orld. From the Father proceeded seven beings, who 
)gether with him made up an ogdoad; constituted the 
scale of intellectual beings, and inhabited the highest 
eaven, the purest intellectual sphere. According to 
leir names—^Mind, Reason, Intelligence (^p6prj<n^)y 
f^isdom. Power, Justice, and Peace—they are merely, 
i our .language, the attributes of the Deity, impersonate 
I this system. 

The numbW of these primary ^ons is the same as 
te Persian system of thfe Deity and the seven Am- 
haspands, and the Sepluroth of the Cabala, and, pro- 


^ The Philoeoptiumaia enten at 
ae length into the doctrinet of Bo¬ 
des, and has, seemingly, many cita- 
M £rom his writings. Hippolytus, 
is hit wont, traces the origin of 
xn to the Gteek phfloeopher. Ao- 
diog to the Philoaophnmena, the 
tnal Deity was so absolutely # 0 - 
ded aU beings as iftnaelf to 


^ to be a being. Basilides went 
^ his negation till be denied the 
of. Qod. It is a strange 
whl^ Bunsen seems to me 
ded : *Ew«l sWp •♦x 
» ^ •Mti, ohic AKodo’ior, 
fow* oi) ir^rSeroif, eb 

o&fc tvSpwiref, eda 

u. r 


AyytXos, o2» dchf, oj>8i SXws ri r&p 
hyofia^Sfipyuy ^ Si* olffB^crttos Ac^i- 
fiayofUy»y ^ yvnr&y irpcry/tdrwK, 
dAX* obre* \§irrofi€pot6pms wimtiP 
dwXwf wtptypypofAfidyiPPt obic ^p 
0ths 

(%p *Ap«OTOTAip p^iti^tp ret<r«*K^ 

obroi ti oinc 

iiymirHrp9S, dBebXwr, 
dwpocupfrwr, dirobdr, dpciriSv^i^TWf 
K^vfAOP fi$4\n€r§ woi^imi (p. 58, In 
Bunaen*s Analecta). The to# te e m e 
to hare been a p^y inteUe##! or 
metaphyiioal erolnt^ But this 
Bdng, or DO Being, oontained wHhin 
itself the sen' if the while untferM 
theOoemoe. 


V 
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bably, as far as that abstrnse subject is known, of tlu 
anoint Egyptian theology.* 

The seven plenary effluxes of the Deity went oi 
producing an# multiplying, each forming its own r^n 
or sphere, till they reach^ the number of 365.** Tii 
total number formed the mystical Abraxas,^ the legea 


» Set Uetter, toI, ii. p. 5-37. 

^ It it diffioolt to eappoM that^ie 
number, either u originally borrowed 
fhMn t^ Egyptian theology, or as 
invented by Brides, had not soim 
aatronomical reference. All this, ob¬ 
serves Bunsen, is merely the mytho¬ 
logical form of psychologic speculation, 
upon the simple words of the 
Prologoe and coupled with the imagi¬ 
nary astronomy of the ancient world. 
Bunsen goes on to describe eiceedingly 
well the next process according to the 
Philosopbnmcna i ^ It b stated in onr 
extracts that the words, * Let there be 
light,* produced the germ or seed of 
the world, which, a^ Basilides, is 
the light that came into the world 
(John L). The beauty of Divine good¬ 
ness attracts the eluent of life in 
matter; this Divine element Basilidee 
calls the Sonship. There are three 
Claeses of Sonship. The most refined 
element flies by its own nature up to 
the Ineffable Father; the second Son- 
ship uses the Holy Spirit as a wing, 
but riaei by its aasistanoe to the pa¬ 
ternal glory, from whence the Holy 
Spirit, being repnlsed by the Ineffibb 
(and attracted by matter), sinks Into an 
Intennedilate stata below the Ineffitble | 
(pardyinMieetaaI),bntstlllabovethie I 
(the mere psychlotl or a^mal). 
The enmoe of the Ufb of thb earth I 
Is eeocentrited in the Deminifoa, or 
Spirit of the materiel world, whose | 


Son (oonsdons realisation 7) is moj 
more elevated than himself. tJ 
material world In its brute resistaiJ 
in its blind hostility to the Dirii 
formative and limitmg power, is tl 
evil principle.’* Chris^nity and Mi 
kind, vol. i. p. 18. In the origin 
of which this is the summary, ^ 
is much grace and fancy of imagei] 
but how far are we from the simplidi 
of the Gospel, even from that pnrti 
St. John which borders moat clotti = 
on the mystic? , \ 

^ * Irensios, L 28. See inM. Mitb ’ 
ii. 49,54, the conntless interpretstiiE 
of this myeterious word. We 
add others to those collected 
industry. M. Matter adopts, thonj^ 
vrith some doubt, the opinion of lE 
Bellerman and M. Munter. “ U # 
mier de ces dorivalns expliqne le at 
d’Abraxas par le kopte, qui esti 
contestablement h Tandenne lafi 


d’Egypte ce que la greo moderoij: 
au langage de I'andenne Gr^ 
syllable a^sdhi, qtie les Greos oot f 
ooiivertk; eo on irof, on ^ 
n’ayant pn exprin^ la dercihrs lef^ 
de oitte syllable, qtie par les 
X, X, on Z, signifierElt paroh j 


abrak Mnt, saint, adordhle, so ^ 
que le mot d’Abraxas tpn^ cn 
offHnut le sens de paraiU merit- J 
Mnnter ne s’dloigne de cette ioteJJ 
tj^km, que ponr lee syllables ^ 
qn’il prend pour le mot kopte ’ ^ 
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which is found on so mai;Ly of the ancient gems^ the 
greater part of which are of Gnostic origin; though, as 
much of this theory was from the #ctrine8 of ancient 
Egypt, not only ibe mode of .expressin^their tenets by 
symbolic inscriptions, but even the inscription itself may 
^ ) originally Egyptian.^ The lowest of these worlds 
irder^ on the realm of matter. On this confine the 
it confusion and invasion of the hostile elements took 
lace. At length the chief Angel of this sphere, on the 
ergo of intellectual being, was seized with a desire of 
ucing the confused mass to order. With his assistant 
[gds, he became the Creator. Though the form was 
»f a higher origin, it was according to the idea of 
isdom, who, with the Deity, was part of the first 
nd hipest ogdpad. Basilides professed the most 
irofound reverence for Divine Providence; and in 
iexandria^ *the God of the Jews, softened off, as it 
ere, and harmonised to^e philosophic sentiment by 
6 school of Philo, was looked upon in a less hostile 
jht than by (the Syrian and Asiatic school. The East 
nt its system of guardian angels, and the assistant 
of the Demiurge were the spiritual rulers of the 
tions, while the Creator hin^self was that x)f the Jews. 

.was formed of a triple nature: his curporeal 
rm of brute and malignant matter; his animal soul, 
ke Psychic principle, which he received from the 
!>emiurge; the higher and purer spirit, with which lie 
€|pdowed frono^ a loftiei; region. This pure and 
>hereal sj^t was to be emancipated fix)m its impure 


dM&e 4 remenUe 
A patok ncmeau,** Maltnr, 
40. , 

ii tU topj^cnent, to M. 
’» wofk, 0 Tory ouriooi oollec* 




Uoa of theM E^gyptiMi and Eupto* 
Grocioa modali} u4 S work of Dr, 
WaWi on tiwio optoa, Conqifn, like- 
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eompanionship: and Egypt, or rather the whole East, 
lent the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, in ordei 
to carry this stra^er upon earth through the gradatioiu 
of successiye ^furification, till it was readmitted to^ itj 
parent heaven. 

Basilides, in the Christian doctrine which he inter 
wove vrith this imaginative theory, followed the usual 
Gnostic course.® The Christ, the first .®on of ih 
Deity, descended on the man Jesus at his baptism 
but, by a peculiar tenet of their own, the Basilidiani 
rescued even the man Jesus from the degrading suffer 
ings of the cross. Simon the Cyrenian was change 
into the form of Jesus; on him the enemies of tin 
Crucified wasted their wrath, while Jesus stood aloof ii 
the form of Simon, and mocked their impotent malice 
Their moral perceptions must have been sing|ularly blinde( 
by their passion for their favourite tenet, not to discen 
how much they lowered theif Saviour by making bin 
thus render up an innocent victim as his own substitute 

Valentinus appears to have been considered the mos 

vcie&tiBu. dangerous of* this school« 

Gnostics.^ He was twice excommunicated 
and twice received again into the bosom of the Churci 
He did not confine his dangerous opinions to the scboc 
of Alexandria; he introduced the wild Oriental spec? 
lations into the more peaceful West; taught at Eomfi 
and, a third time being expplled from the Christie 
society, retired to Cyprus, an isl&nd where t^e 


• IreoAut, i. 38, oompartd with 
the other enthon dted Kbore. 

' lieuBQf, Har. t. Qmmuu Alex., 
Strom. De Priiidp. ooatn 

Cdfoia. The enthor of tho Didoo* 
«4ia Odenidii, at the end of the 


works of Clenentof Alenodna ^ 
toUian adraniu Vakntin. ^ 
dwot. Fab. Hwr. i. 7. 

Hier. SI. Phfiueophmiiena, p* 
Analeota, toi. 
78 - 9 S, j 
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i^ere formerly nomeiDus till the fatal msoirection in 
blie time of Hadrian; and where probably the Oriental 
philoeophy might not find an unweUbme reception, on 
the border, as it were, of Europe and A%ia.^ 

Valentinus annihilated the complexity of pre-existing 
heavens, which, perhaps, connected the system of 
^asilides with that of ancient Egypt, and did not 
Dterpose the same infinite number of gradations be- 

I '" e primal Deity and^the material world. He 
i much more rapidly into the sphere of 
images and Christian language, or rather, he 
ip many of the Christian notions and terms, 
irined them in the Pleroma, the region of 
and inaccessible light. The fimdamental 
Orienteilism, the Incomprehensibility of the 
ipreme, was the essential principle of his 
m<J was represented in terms pregna^it with 
IS sublimity. 1?he first Father, the Monad, 
d Bythos, the Abyss, the Depth, the Un- 
le, who dwelt alone in inscrutable and ineffable 
ith his own first Conception, his Ennoia, who 
emphatic £ind awful name of Silence.*^ The 
ilopment took place after endless ages, in which 
kthomable dwelt in his majestic solitude, but 
^ not delight in his solitude. Love was his 
Love must have an object—something to love.’ 


ft * 

I TorlnU. idrin. VtUntiu., o. 4. this appears to hm been the doctrine. 
>ipha]L MaaMiet, (Dies. In Iren. p. z. of Valentinns. Boeiel*s Picture of the 
.^) doubts this pert of the history of Valentinian System. Bunsen, L143. 

i|r. ^AydTti 

^ ^*'%)rding to Hippolytus (yi, yiip, J\of, # Sb 

the strict Val^tlniana did not kyini, ^ f iya* 

V that Sigh was to be reckoned as in^eror. Fhilosophumena, p. 184 
but they itahitalned that Hippolytus traces aUVatentinSaoleai ter 
produee^the and Py^agoras and the Thnwns Pkie. 
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This derdiopiuent or self-manifestation was Mind 
(Noud), whose appropriate consort was Aletheia or 
Truth. The^»e fofted the first great quaternion, the I 
highest scale ot being. From Mind and Truth pro¬ 
ceeded the Word and Life (Logos and Z6e) ; their 
manifestations were Man and the Church, Anthropos 
and Eccl^ia, and so the first ogdoad was complete. 
From the Word and Life proceeded ten more 
but the^ seem, from their names, rather qualities of 
the Supreme ; at least the five masculine names, for the 
feminine appear to imply some departure from the 
pure elementary and unimpassioned nature of the 
primal Parent. The males are—Buthios, profound, 
with his consort Mixis, conjunction; Ageratos, that 
grows not old, with Henosis or union; Autophyes, self- 
subsistent, with Hedone, ple€i8ure; Akinet^ motion¬ 
less, with Syncrasis, commixture; the Only Begotten 
and Blessedness. The offspring of Man and the Churcli 
were twelve, and in the females we seem to trace the 
shadowy prototypes of the Ghristifin gracesthe 
Paraclete and Faith; the Paternal and Hope; the 
Maternal and Charity; the Ever-mtelligent and Pru¬ 
dence ; Eccleriasticos (a term* apparently expressive of 
church tmion) and Eten^ Happiness; Will and Wisdom 
(Theletos and Sophia). j 

These thirty A^ns dwelt alone within the sacred and| 
inviolable circle of the Pleroma: tljj^ey were all, in one| 
sense^’ ntanife stations of the Deity, all purely iutellfi^^j 
tual, ain universe apart. But the peace of thia metn* 
physical hierarchy was disturbed; and here we em! 
presented with a noble all^ory, which, as it. 
brings these abstract conceptions within ^ reach ^ 
human sympathy. T$e last of the dodecarchy whid*! 
from Man and the Ctuiuh was Sophia 
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Viadoiti. Without intercourse with her consort Will, 
Visdom was seized with an irresistible passion for that 
uowledge and intimate union with primal Father 
h^Unfathomable, which was the sole privily of the 
irst-bom, Mind. She would comprehend the Incom- 
irehensible: love was the pretext, but temerity the 
lotive. Pressing onward under this strong impulse, 
he would have I’eached the remote sanctuary, and 
rould finally have been absorbed into the primal 
Sssence, had she not encountered Horus (the imper- 
onated boundary between knowledge and the Deity). 
Lt the persuasion of this " limitary cherub ” (to borrow 
Olton’s words), she acknowledged the incomprehen- 
ibility of the Father, returned in humble acquiescence 
5 her lowlier sphere, and allayed the passion begot of 
bonder. But the harmony of the intellectual world 
^as destroyed; a redemption, a restoration, was neces- 
uy; and (for now Valdhtinus must incorporate the 
Christian system into his own) from the first Mon, the 
ivine Mind, proceeded Christ and the Holy Ghost 
'hrist communicated to the listening jEons the mystery 
f the imperishable nature of the Father, and their 
wn procession from him; the de%hted ^ns com¬ 
memorated the restoration of the holy peace, by each 
ontributing his most splendid gift to form Jesus, 
^circled with his choir of angels.*' 

Valentinus did not ^descend immediately from his 


P Each .fion* took the beat that he 
and with these they formed 
l^PPT foMSe to the pniae the 
P^y Father, who ia also called 
^ (Soter), ind Chriatos and Lo- 
pt ai4 the Vri|ole,ibeoaaae he beara 
him flow#* of ererything; 
I they faini with mi- 


niatering' angels to be his oon^Muaiois. 
Roasel in Bunsen, pv 149. Aoooidh^ 
toHippolytus (BunaeniMids htanote), 
this ideal Christ Jesus fo otdled 
Logos, but dlatinot from tife Lofm 
of the inmost Dirine aph«i^ Crdftd the 
heavenly Logos. 
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domain of metaphysical abstraction; he interposed an 
intermediate sphere between that and the materia] 
world. The desi^ or passion of Sophia, impersonated, 
became an inferior Wisdom; she was an outcast from 
the Pleroma, and lay floating in the dim and fomiTesj 
ch6M)B without. The Christos in mercy gave her form 
and substance ; she preserved, as it were, some fragrance 
of immortality. Her passion was still strong for higher 
things, for the light whiph she could not apprehend; 
and she inceasantly attempted to enter the forbiddea 
circle of the Pleroma, but was again arrested by Homs, 
who uttered the mystic name of Jao. Sadly she re* 
turned to the floati]^ elements of inferior being; she 
was surrendered to Passion, and with his assistance 
produced the material world. The tears which she 
shed, at the thought of her outcast condition, formed 
the humid element; her smiles, when shd thought oi 
the region of glory, the light; «her fears and her sorrows, 
the grosser elements. Christ descended no more to her 
assistance, but sent Jesus, the Paraclete, the Saviour, 
with his angels; and with his aid, all substance was 
divided into material, animal, and spiritual The spiri¬ 
tual, however, altogether emanated from the light ol 
her divine assistant; the first formation of the animal 
(the Psychic) was the Demiurge, the Creator, the 
^viour, the Father, the king of all that was consul- 
stantial with himself, and finally, the material, of which 
he was only the Demiurge or Citotor. Thus were 
formed the seven intermediate spheres, of whn^ the 
Demiuige and his assistant angels (the seven again of 
the Persian system), with herself, made up a seco&d 
Ogdoad—^the image and feeble reflection of the fonfier; 
Wisdom representing the primal Parent; the Demiurg* 
the divine Mind, though he was ignorant of his mothtf> 
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more ^orant than Satan himself; the othei sidereal 
angelsi the rest of the Mom, By the Demiurge the 
lower world was formed. # 

J ff^nlrind consisted of three classes: the spiritual, who 
are enlightened with the divine ray fh)m Jesus; the 
animal or psychic, the o&pring and kindred of the 
Demiurge; the material, the slaves and associates of 
Satan, the prince of the material world. They were 
represented, as it were, by Seth, Abel, and Cain. This 
organisation or distribution of numkind harmonised 
with tolerable fiwility with the Christian scheme. But 
fty multiplying his spiritual beings, Valentinus em- 
Wrassed himself in the work of redemption or restora- 
kion of this lower and still degenerating world. With 
liim, it was the Christos, or rather a faint image and 
reflection ^or all his intelligences multiplied them¬ 
selves by .this reflection of their being), who passed 
through the material form of the Virgin, like water 
through a tube. It was Jesus who descended upon the 
Saviour at his baptism, in the shape of a dove; and 
V^alentinus aflmitt^ the common fantastic theory with 
egard to the death of Jesus. At the final consumma- 
ion, the latent fire would burst out (here Valentinus 
mitted the theory common to Zoroastrianism and 
Christianity) and consume the very scoria of matter; 
he materW men, with their prince, would utterly 
eriah in the conflagration. Those of the animal, the 
^syctic, purified %j the divine ray imparted by the 
^"'^eemer, would, with their parent, the Demiurge, 
ipy the intermediate realm; there were the just men 
^ .perfect; while the great mother, Sophia, wotdd at 
>n^h be admitted into the Pleroma or intellectual 
here. 

Glhostioism ^as pure poetry, and Bardesanes was ilia 
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poet of Oii08ticism.”° For above two centuries, the hynmfi 
of this remarkable man, and those of his sou 
Harmoni# , enchanted the ears pf the Syriaii 
Christians, till they were expelled by the more ortliodc^ 
raptures of Ephraem the Syrian. Among the most re¬ 
markable circumstances relating to Bardesanes, who lived 
at the court of Abgar, king of Edessa, was his inquiry 
into the doctrines of the ancient Gymnosophists of ^dia, 
which thus connected, as it^were, the remotest East with 
the great fcunily of religious speculatists; yet the theory 
of fttrdesanes was more nearly allied to the Persian or 
the Chaldean; and the language of his poetry was in 
that fervent and amatory strain which borrows the 
warmest metaphors of human passion to kindle the soul 
to divine love.® 

Bardesanes deserved the glory, though ^e did not 
suffer the pains, of martyrdom. Pressed by,the philo¬ 
sopher Apollonius, in the name of his master, the 
Emperor Verus, to deny Christianity, he replied, 
fear not death, which I shall not escape by yielding to 
the wishes of the Emperor.” Bardesanes liad opposed | 
with vigorous hostility the system of Marcion; ® he 
afterwards appears to have seceded, or, outwardly con- [ 
forming, to have aspired in private to become the head j 


« TileatSoai, aopording to T«tul- 
liai, wrdiU ptalmi (De Carnt Ctiristi, 
e. SO); bb dlioiplo Ifarcns osplained 
biifjrtas in Tent,«Qd inttodooed the 
-fioM M ^mkihg. Compare Hahn, 
V* 26. B a nV w im wrote 150 p«diiif, 
the anaiber oi iSbim of David. 

The mderiHbo l» eorioM to ft^low 
•at a more oom|^ develcq^aiettl of 
Tekatinia&tni may wtU oeaeolithe 
dkrsnmtiooof Horeel (aiOroiBiH^papil 


of Neander, who died earljr) in Bodbciv I 
i. p. i42. pit is of coarse far 
fhll, perhapa ooeesioiuipj Snoihillr 
full, than iDj ootline, w]M,how«Ytft 
I think ibowf alm^ the eawoti^ 
perils of the doetrine. | 

• Theodorel, Hnrei Fah. 

* AccordiDg to Sotehlaar S. H. r. | 
B a rd iM D es approndiad moahneertf 
mthodoxf, Ihmigjhhe ftiU **boreioa*| 

tokens ofUie eahle otieM** 
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; another Gnostic sect, which^ in contradistinction to 
lose of Satuminus and Valentinus, may be called , the 
[esopotamian or Babylonian. Wit# him, the primal 
eaty dwelt alone with his consort, his pHimary thought 
: conception. Their first offsprings, iEons, or Emana- 
ons, were Christ and the Holy Ghost, who; in his 
rstem, was feminine, and nearly allied to the Sophia, 
r Wisdom, of other theories ; the four elements,—^the 
ry earth, and the water, the fire, and the air,^who 
lake up the celestial Ogdoad. The Son and his 
artner, the Spirit or Wisdom, with the assistance of 
iie elements, made the worlds, which they surrendered 
) the government of the seven planetary spirits and 
ie sun and moon, the visible types of the primal union, 
‘robably these, as in the other systems, made the 
Hjond Ogdoad; and these, with other astral influences, 
orrowed fix>m the Tsabaism of the Region, the twelve 
gm of the zodiac, and the thirty-six Decani, as he 
ailed the rulers of the 360 days, governed the world 
f man. And here Bardesanes became implicated with 
le eternal dispute about destiny and freewill, on which 
e wrote a separate treatise, and which entered into 
nd coloured all his speculations.^ But the Wisdom 
hich was the consort of the Son was of an inferior 
ature to that which dwelt with the Father. She was 
16 Sophia Achamoth, and, faithless to her spiritual 
artner, she had taken delight in assisting the Demiurge 
1 the oration of Yhe visiMe world; but in all her 
[audenugs and es^ngement, she felt a constant and 


r H« aeoiiif to htrt hid u mterio 

[^wthorityof StiEphwm. Com- 
^ Haha, Mmim Sy* 


romm prinoi Hymooltigiit. MacX 
of thia heon oTost ihdl^ to Yile» 
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impassioned desire for perfect reunion with her firsi 
consort. He assisted her in her course of purification; 
revealed to her %L3 more perfect light, on which she 
gazed with rea&imating love; and the second wedd^g 
of these long estranged powers, in the presence of the 
parent Deity, and all the JBons and angels, formed the 
subject of one of his most ardent and rapturous hymna 
With her, arose into the Pleroma those souls which 
partook of her celestial nlture, and are rescued, by the 
descent of the Christ, according to the usual Gnostic the* 
ory, from their imprisonment in the world of matter. 

Yet all these theorists preserved some decent show 
of respect for the Christian faith, and aimed at an 
amicable reconciliation between their own wild theories 
and the simpler GospeL It is not improbable that 
most of their leaders were actuated by the ambition ol 
uniting the higher and more iptellectu^ votaries of the 
older Paganism with the Christian community; the one 
by an accommodation with the Egyptian, the others, 
with the Syrian or Chaldean, as, in later times, the 
Alexandrian school, with the Grecian or Platonic Pagan* 
ism; and expected to conciliate all who would no* 
scruple to engraft the few tenets of Christianity whicl 
they preserved inviolate upon their former beliefi Thej ^ 
aspir^ to retain all that was dazzling, vast, and vcm 
ginative in the cosmogonical systems of the East, and ^ 
rejected all that was humiliating pr offensive to th( 
common sentiment in Christianity. The Jewish cbj 
racter of the Messiah gave way to a purely itnmateriat 
notion of a celestial H^eemer; the painful realities 
his life and death were softened off into fantastic 
ances; they yet adopted as much of the Christian M 
guage as they could mould to their views, and eve^ 
disguised or mitigated their contempt for, or animosity 
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; 0 , Judaifim. But Marcion of Pontus ^ disclaimod all these 
onciliatory and temporising measures, either 
nth Pagan, Jew, or evangelic Christia^^^ With 
^^cion, all was hard, cold, implacable antagonism, 
U once a severe rationalist and a strong enthusiast, 
larcion pressed the leading doctrine of the malignity 
f matter to its extreme speculative and practic^ 
onsequences. His Creator, his providential Governor, 
be God of the Jews,—weak)^ imperfect, enthralled in 
aatter,—was the opposite to the true Grod. The only 
irtue of men was the most rigid and painful absti- 
lence. Marcion’s doctrine interdicted all animal food 
ut fish; it surpassed the most austere of the other 
Christian communities in its proscription of the amuse- 
aents and pleasures of life; it rejected marriage, from 
iostility to the Demiurge, whose kingdom it would not 
acrease by peopling it with new beings enslaved to 
latter, to glut death "vtith food.* The fundamental 
rinciple of Marcion’s doctrine was unfolded in his 
Antitheses, the Contrasts, in which he arrayed against 
ach other the Supreme God and the Demiurge the 
rod of the Jews, the Old and New Testament, the Law 
lid the GospeL* The one was perfect, pure, l^neficent^ 


' Maroioo was aoa of tho Bishop of 
>nope. 

* On HarcioQ, tM ohioflf thf fire 
x>ks o^TertnUkii adv. Ul^on; the 
i of H«■eBi«^ IrtWMis, L 27 j 
jPilAinins, 42; Theodorat, i 24; Ori- 
contra Cels.; Gl«n. Alex. Ul. 425; 
A Ephrem, Orat 14, p. 468. 

# ^ \oy^ /i4 i3ovA4/MCFOi rhi' 
rhr M 

Cknu Al«. 

■ >r 


Strom, iii. 3. 

Bvffrvxk^orras Mpovf, fiiiBB 
dvixopirytiy Ch. 

Ti. 

* Opus cz contrarietatum opposi* 
tio&ibus, AntitKmt, cognominatum, 
it ad separationem et erangelii 
ooaotnm; qua duos Deoa diTidtns, 
proinde diTersoe, altemm aherius 
icstnuiMBiti Tel quod magia eat uaui 
dkere, Uatamenti ut ednda eyaage* 
lio quoque aeett&dam Autithtaas cra» 
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paffdonless; the other, though not unjust by nature 
infected by matter,subject to all the passions d 
man,-—cruel, . ch^jgeable \ the New Testa,ment, espe. 
dally, as remodelled by Marcion, was holy, wise, ami- 
able; the Old Testament, the Law, barbarous, inhumaii, 
contradictory, and detestable. On the plundering o( 
the Egyptians, on the massacre of the Canaanites, on 
every metaphor which ascribed the actions and sentti 
ments of men to the Deity^ Marcion. enlarged witl 
contemptuous superiority and contrasted it with tiw 
tone of the GospeL It was to rescue mankind from 
the tyranny of this inferior and hostile deity, that tk 
Supreme manifested himself in Jesus Christ. Thii 
manifestation took place by his sudden appearance ii 
the synagogue in Capernaum; for Marcion swept away 
with remorseless hand ail the earlier incidents in tk 
Gospels. But the Messiah which was revealed in Christ 
was directly the opposite t(f that announced by tk 
Prophets of the Jews, and of their God. He made no 
conquests; he was not the Immanuel; he was not tk 
son of David; he came not to restore* the temporal 
kingdom of Israel. His doctrines were equally op 
posed: he demanded not an eye for an eye, or a tootl 
for a tooth; but where one smote the right cheek, to \ 
turn the other. He demanded no sacrifices but that d i 
the pure heart; he enjoined not the sensual and in*; 
decent practice df multiplying the species; he pro*’ 
scribed marriage. The God of the^Jews, trembljngfci; 
his authority, armed himself agaiii^ the celestial 
vader of his territory; h© succeed^ in the 

■ ^ . . . • I 

tedo piiiMnutlar. TcrtsU; idr.» fiweb. H; S. t. 18 , of Introduofaig 
Umtr.l. r ZoTVMtt^ 

M m r dm k ■flooioAby Bbodon, lynd 
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execution of Ghrist upon the cross^ who, by his deathf 
rescued the souls of the true believers from the bondage 
of the Law; descended to the low|pf regions, where he 
rescued, not the pious and holy patnar^h^ Abel, Enoch, 
iJoah, Jacob, Moses, David, or Solomon,—these were 
the adherents of the Demiurge or material creator,— 
but bis implacable enemies, such as Cain and Esau. 
After the ascension of the Eedeemer to heaven, the God 
of the Jews was to restore his subjects to their native 
land; and his temporal reign was to commence over his 
faithM but inferior subjects.® 

The Gospel of Mareion was that of 8t Luke, adapted, 
by many omissions, and some alterations, to his thi^ry. 
Every allusion to, every metaphor from, marriage was 
care^y erased, and every passage amended or rejected 
which could in any way implicate the pure deity with 
the materi&l world/ 

__^. 


* 1 adh«n to thii fomewbat harsher 
and lest charitable sommary of Mar* 
cionimu The milder view of Neauder, 
in which he had litigated or eofteDed 
off He harder tones, has been carried 
by Bonsen almost to admiration. 1 
i^nnnot think that a mere e xa ggeration 
of the AnU-Judaudng Pauline doc¬ 
trines could hare goaded even Tertnl- 
iian to such a fbry pf orthodox hatred. 
[ am well awyre that contemporary 
^iWementa, wheo the writen full 
^ the nassioQa of their tUbce, are the 
vont eathorities. But TertuUian 
with the Antitheses, probably 
vith Mardon’s GdefiM,' b^Ore him. 
The fragment of ffippolytus throws no 
ighIM the queatton. Of all the po«i- 
in paraddWi of ityl dear fHend, 1 
ooiiii that ndot tiim tb me io en- 
haiiliii as hliraaertptlon of the 


Epistle to Diognetus, that model of 
pure, simple, reasonable Christianity, 
which sta^ alone m that barren and 
fimtastic age, to the youth of Mardon 
I cannot conceive tile writer of that 
Epistle ever hating become the author 
of the Antitheses. But one who has 
really made such diaooreriee, as Bunsen 
has in early Christian Utawture, may 
be indulged lA some ftuieiei. 

> This Gospel bat been put to¬ 
gether, according to the various 
anthoritiee, eapecially TertnUlan, by 
M. Hahn. It is reprinted io the 
Codex .Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, 
by Thilo, of which one tdume only 
hm appeared. Among the imnaricable 
alterations of the Gospels which most 
strongly characterite his syatem, was 
that of tiie text so ftmndfUUy ddicrip* 
tire of the providecoe of God^whi^ 
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These were t]ie chief of the Gnostic sects; but the 
TirtitiM of Spread ont into almost infinitely diversifle 
eaoftidim. gubdiris^^ distinguished by some pecnlia 
tenet or usage. Carpocratians were avowed Eclec 
tics; they worshipped, as benefactors of the human radfe 
the images of Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Plato,* Aristotle 
and Jesus Christ, as well as that of theiic own founder 
By this school were received, possibly were invented 
mojij of the astrologic or theurgic books attributed U 
Zoroaster and other ancient sages. The Jewish Scrip 
tures were the works of inferior angels; of the Christian, 
they received only the Gospel of St. Matthew. The 
supreme, unknown, uncreated Deity, was the Monad; 
the visible world was the creation, the domain of inferior 
beings. But the Carpoc^-atian system was much sim¬ 
pler, and, in some respects, rejecting generally the 
system of .dSons or Emanations, approached much nearer 
to Christianity than those of most of the othe^ Gnostics 
The contest of Jesus Christ, who wasihe son of Josepli, 
according to their system, was a purely moral oae. 
Their scheme revived the Oriental notion of the pre*| 
existence of the souL The soul of Jesus had a cleareij 
and more distinct reminiscence of the original kiiov* 
ledge (the Gnosis) and wisdom of their celestial state;* 
and by communicating these notions to mankind, ele¬ 
vated them to the same superiority over the mundasej 
deities. This perfection consisted in faith and charftyij 
perhaps likewise in the ecstatic coiitemplation of ti®| 

^ I 

——' ■' . I 

** makcth hit tun to thino <m tbo tvil might not dtfilo binuilf with ^ ^ 
tnd the good, and tendeth ndn on the minittnitioD of their bleitiiigit 
just and the ni^Jiuit.'* Katt, r. 46, tull. adr. Ifaro. It, 17. Ihe 
The inn and the rain, thoae material aite ParaUa of the Prodi^ Son W 
•lementa, were the alarei onl/ of the thrown out The feaat at the 
of matter: the Supreme Deiij acnmmta forita proaer^Uoii, 
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nad. Everything except faith and charity,—all good 
rks, all obs^ances of human laws, which were esta- 
jhed "by mundane authority,—w^ exterior, and 
re than indifferent Hence, they w<ire accused of 
^mending a community of property, and of women, 
nferences whi<?h would be dwwn from their avowed 
itempt for all human laws. They were accused, 
bably without justice, of following out these specula* 
3 opinions into pracitice. Of all heretics, none have 
ne a worse name than the followers of Carpocrates 
[ his son and successor, Epiphanes.^ 

!]ie Ophites * are, perhaps, the most perplexing of all 
se sects. It is difficult to ascertain whether the 
pent from which they took or received their name 
I a good or an evil spirit—^the Agatho-daemon of the 
fpt^ mythology, or the Serpent of the Jewish and 
erOrienfrd* schemes. With them, a quaternion seems 
pave ibued from the pfimal Being, the Abyss, who 
felt alone with his Ennoia, or Thought. These were 
rist and Sophia Achamoth, the Spirit and Chaos, 
b former of each .of these powers was perfect, the 
ier imperfect, ^phia Achamoth, departing from 
I prim^ souroe of purity, formed laldabaoth, the 


I think that wa may collect from 
^ of Alexandria, that the com- 
^ of women, in Uie Oarpocratian 
^ wa* that of Plato. Clement 
that it waa carAd into 
^ 9trom.dU, e. S. Aooording 
«tt*nt, the difikmt Mote, or 
^ jostiaed their immo- 
difti^ Some, the 

^JoQwitlo^ oiQghknd pohUo 
• nyitio ooauttonimi; 
Mbit ill ohiUUea ^ theprimaiy 
m Oeitj might dnrdN their 
II. 


regal privilege ofecting at they pleased; 
some, the Antitactw, thought it right 
to break the Seventh Commandment, 
becaoM it waa uttered by the evil 
Demiurge. But these were obeonre 
tecta, and pomibly their advemriee 
drew these oondosions for them frmn 
their doctrtnee. Strmn. L iii. 

• Moeheim, p. 399, who wrote a 
particular diMtrtatioD on the Ophltie, 
of which he distinguished two sects, t 
Jewish and a Christisii. 
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Prince of Darknes^^ the Demiurge, an inferior, but noj 
directly malignant, being—the Satan, or SamaSl, a 
MichaeL The t||^elar angel of the Jews was Ophis, tlu 
Serpent—a reflection of laldabaoth. With others^^tlij 
Serpent was the symbol of Christ himself;* and heii« 
the profound abhorrence with which this obscure sec 
was beheld by the more orthodox Christians. In otie 
respects, their opinions appear to hare approximate^ 
more nearly to the common Gnostic form. At tJ 
intercession of Sophia, Christ descended on the mJ 
Jesus, to rescue the souls of men from the fury of tJ 
Demiurge, who had imprisoned them in matter: thJ 
ascended through the realm of the seven planet8| 

onnrAla b 


tellectual, physical, moral oonoeptidi 
their perpet^ ibpersoiittioii; f 
^Yolution of the creatiye mind; 4 
imprisonment of mind in matter,! 
emancipation from its bondage; f 
forcible blending np of the Chrisiif 
tenets concerning Christ and the B( 
Ghost with these repugnant andt 
cordant schemes. (The Serpent ? 
pears in all the four systems, but «( 
a different character and office.) ( 
delight in their triple form of thoarf 
the Intellectual (the yocpbr), t^j 
(the brute matter { 

X<Hirbr). I 

The Naamenea are so calledj 
the Hehfew word Nahash. a eew 
and firom Nahash they s^nge^y' 
Tired the Grede ^ 

Tuples being nnirenally ^ 
throuj^^t Uie world, showed 
nninrsality of j 

theta the Stapent Is the 
ttoisttrre « 9yp9t) as isith Tb«IJ 
Milesian, the wiglto and source e 


• M. Matter conjectured that they 
had derived the notion of the boiefioent 
•erpent, the emblem or symbol of 
Christ, from the bituKn serpent in the 
wilderness. Perhaps it was the Egyp* 
tian Agatho-dmnon. M. Matter’s 
notkm was right to a certain extent aa 
to one sect of the Ophites, the Peratse. 
See Philosophumena, p. 133. 

^ On the Ophites alone, the Refuta¬ 
tion of all Heresies promises to enlarge 
our knowledge; to me that promise 
has ended, on examination, hi utter 
disappointment; it is darkness datk- 
ened, confhsfon worse ccmfbunded. 
Hippolytos devotes a whole book, 
whidi we have nearly perfect, to the 
tenets of four sects of Ophites. Kona 
of th«n igreet with What has been 
gathered from other sonroes, aa ap¬ 
pears from the last, which I leave un¬ 
altered. Tliase sects are, the Kaasienes, 
the PeratA, the SetUans, the Jus- 
tinians. Throogh *11 these run tome 
oommoii notion^ the blending of In- 
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Such, in its leading branches, was the Gnosticism of 
le East, which rivalled the more geni^e Christianity, 
not in the number of its converts, i^hg activity with 
it was disseminated. It arose simultaneously or 


Dgs. Their great characterlsUo la 
r constant labour to identity Chris> 
ntf with the Secret of all the Pagan 
ateriesy Phrygian, Samothradan, 
usinian. There is a wild confusion 
he orgiastic superstition which pre- 
ed so widely through the Roman 
Id, the wordiip of Cybele, with 
of Christ. 

he Peratse were distinguished (they 
» Orientals) by a predominant in¬ 
to of astrological notions. With 
p the Serpent was a sort of Inter- 
late Being, tho Son, the Word, 
reen the Father, the primal Monad, 
[Matter. KaB^ftrcu oJp fA^aos 
j5\i|s jcal ToO xarrphs 6 vlhs, 6 
|r, 6 54pif itl tcwoifAtyof irpht 
fToy rhy iraripa icol Ktyovfi4yny 

th the Sethians the Serpent was 
!olent wind, which came out of 
^ the fiivtbom of the waters, 
he generating principle of all 

I j of man, p. 142. 

uttinians (this sect, of 
s reUtioa with Justin 
crpent approaches more 
unction in the b^pnning 
of Genesis. But £be 
Sto Is in a coarser and 
155). The Serpent 
anpter of our Lord In 
P-157. 

ut throughout this book 
luoh of Hippcdytu^ of 
he third century, proud 
B;e of the Greek rd%loa 


and the Greek philosophy. All these 
Ophites he would assume to be the 
earliest Gnostics (they first took the 
name), and so almost reaching np to 
the Apostolic times. But it is utterly 
incredible that there should hare 
existed at that time any set of men 
who were equally familiar with the 
Old and New Testaments and the 
Greek poets; who appealed to the Pen*- 
tateuch and the Gospels, and to Homer, 
Pindar, Anacreon; who had antici¬ 
pated the identification of Christianity 
with the Secret of the Pagan Mysteries, 
of which they might almost seem to^ 
be the Hierophants; who had their 
mystic hymns in which the new and> 
the old, the Oiiental, and Greek and 
Christian notions, were blended and 
confused. Hippolytus appeals to, cites 
theii’ writings, but of the age of those 
writings, I must presume to doubt bis 
critical discernment. 

Finally, 1 cannot think these smaller 
sects of any importance in ChristiaD. 
history, further than as testifying to^< 
that genera] fermratotion of thought,, 
that appetency for truth, that distress¬ 
ing and exciting want of satisfaction for 
the heart and soul and intellect of 
mao, which Christianity found and 
stimulated to the utmost; firom whidi 
it tufiered to a certain extent, but 
firom which it emerged, if not in all 
its primal purity, with nnfubdued 
energy and ibroe; by whidi it sub 
jufded the wtnid. 
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saoeessiyely in all the great centres of Christianity, i 
Alexandria, in ^tioch, in Edessa, in Ephesus. 
of its teachep-^Valentinus, Marcion, and their fol 
towers—^found their way to Borne. Their progress#wa 
especially among the higher and more opulent; and, in 
their lofty pretensions, they claimed a superiority ovJ 
the humbler Christianity of the vulgar. But, for this verf 
^nfttntim ressou, Guosticism, in itself, was diametricallj 
notpopoiar. oppogitc to the true Christian spirit: insteJ 
of being popular and imiversal, it was select and exclJ 
sive. It was another, in one respect a higher, form J 
Judaism, inasmuch as it did not rest its exclusivene/ 
on the title of birth, but on especial knowledge (gnoJ 
vouchsafed only to the enlightened and inwardly dl 
signated few. It was the estabUshment of the Ghiij 
tians as a kind of religious privileged ^order, a tliet 
philosophic aristocracy, wh(^ esoteric doctrines soai/ 
far above the grasp and comprehension of the vulgi^ 
It was a philosophy rather than a religion; at least t! 
philosophic or speculative part would ^soon have p(( 
dominated over the spiritual. They affected a profoi^ 
and awful mystery; they admitted their disciples,| 
general, by slow and regular gradations. Gnostic 
tianity, therefore, might have been a formidable aii| 
gonist to the prevailing philosophy of the times, but 
would never have extirpated an ancient and dee|| 
rooted religion; it might have drained the schookj 
their hearers, but it never would have chauged^thetj 
pies into solitudes. It would have affect only' 
surface of society: it did not begin to work np^ 


* Tertullian taunts tlM Val^ntlnUiii ,di«aat qoi ocoaltaikt** Tert' 
nihil magls cttrant qmm ocool- Valaai. 
tart %aid pwikant, d tmoen pne* 
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)in its depths^ nor did it penetrate to that strong 
ider^^nnreiit of popular feeling and opinion which 
one operates a profound and lasti|g| change in the 
oisl sentiments of mankind. • 

Wth regard to Paganism, the Gnostics are accused 
a compromising and conciliatory spirit, ^J^J***y 
tally alien to that of primitive Chi^tianity. 
ley aflfected the haughty indifference of the philoso- 
lers of their own day, or the Brahmins of India, to the 
ilgar idolatry; scrupled not at a contemptuous con- 
rmity with the established worship; attended the rites 
id the festivals of the Heathen ; partook of meats 
fered in sacrifice, and, secure in their own intellectual 
spiritual purity, conceived that no stain could cleave 
their uninfected spirits from this which, to most 
uistians, appeared a treasonable surrender of the vital 
Inoiples of file faith. 

This criminal compliance of the Gnostics, no doubt, 
pntenanced and darkened those charges of unbridled 
entiousness of manners with which they are almost 
liscriminately assailed by the early Fathers# Those 
and incredible accusations of midnight meetings, 
iere all the restraints of shame and of nature were 
fown off, which Pagan hostility brought against the 
iieral body of the Christians, were reiterated by the 
ristians against these sects, whose principles were 
^ of the sternest and most rigid austerity. They 
\ ac(psed of opehly preaching the indifference of 
action. The material nature of man was so 
putially evil and malignant, that there was no neoee- 
h as there coqld be no advantage, in attempting to 
Fedt *its inveterate propensitiea While, therefore, 
^ nature might pursue, uncontrolled, its own innate 
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and inalienable propensities, the serene and uncontami. 
iiated spirit of those, at least, who were enlightened by 
the divine ray,^ght remain aloof, either nncpnscioug 
of, or, at leas&, unparticipant in, the aberrations o^ 
grovelling consort. Such general charges, it is equally 
unjust to believe, and impossible to refute. The dreamy 
indolence of mysticism is not unlikely to degenerate 

the Gnostics may have contained many whose passionj 
were too strong for their principles, or who may hare 
made their principles the slaves of their passions; 
but Christian Charity and sober historical criticism 
concur in rejecting these general accusations. The 
Gnostics were, mostly, imaginative, rather than practical 
fiuiatics; they indulged a mental, rather than corporeal 
licence. The Carpocratians have been ekj)osed to the 
most obloquy. But, even ifL their case, the charitable 
doubts of dispassionate historical criticism are justified 
by those of an ancient Writer, who declares his disbeliel 
of any irreligious, lawless, or forbidden practices amonj 
these sectaries.*^ 

It was the reaction, as it were, of Gnosticism, thal 
produced the last important modification of Christianity) 
during the second century, the Montanism of Phrygifl* 
But we have, at present, proceeded in our relation d 
the contest between Orientalism and Christianity so 

^ Ktdtl his mistress. Tbejr used • 

rk iSfo, iral licietf/ia, xo) phrsM io eaciiM proniiioimiii cotS*! 

0 lnt kif frirr«d«raifu. Iresfetie, bixu^. But all thii mult 1 
i. 24. The Philoephumena aoeuaee be aboepted with much inenriHri**^ 
iheSiiiioaiauof ftlkrwingtheesaiitpW aa C eir otgiaa. * t 

thiir maaUr. wheat Helena wu f 


into voluptuous excess. The excitement of mental, h 
often a strong effect on bodily, emotion. The party ( 


™iiiniiiiiiinini 
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)eyond the period to which we conducted the contest 
yith Paganism, that we reascend at onoe to the com- 
nencement of the second century. Mfttanism, however 
huf remotely connected with Gnosticisifi, stands alone 
ind independent as a new aberration from the primitive 
Christianity, and will demand our attention in its in- 
luence upon one of the most distinguished and effective 
>f the early Christian writers. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Chrutiaidty daring tbe prosperoua period of the Bomon Empire, 

With the second centorj of Christianity coxamenc«(l| 
»—- gn the reign of ano^er race of Emperors. Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines, were men of la^ 
minds, more capable of embracing the vast eni' 
pire, and of taking a wide and comprehensin 
Borrey of the interests, the manners, and the opiniogi 
of the varions orders and races of men which repod' 
under the diadow of the Roman sway. I^ey were nctl 
as the first Ctesars, monarchs of Rome, governing tiKj 
other parts of the world as^dependent provinces; bnli 
sovereigns of the Western World, which had graduallrl 
coalesced into one majestic and harmonions systea; 
Under the military dominion of Trajan,*the Empire tpj 
peared to reassnme the strength and enterprise oftk! 
conquering Republic: he had invested the whole frontoj 
with a defence more solid and durable than the strong^ 
line of fortresses, or the most impregnable wall^tV 
tenor of the Roman arms, and tire awe of Roman (&j 
cqdine. If the more prudent Hadrian withdrew M 
advanced boundaries of the empire, it seemed io n 
omiscioasneii of strength, disdaining the occapatioij 
wild and sava^ districts, which rather belong^ to 4 
yet miredaimed realm of barbarism, than were fit to^ 
incorpor a ted in the dominion of civiliaa^m. 

Ae Eas^ the Jh||dii!ates appeared to be a bonoi^ 
traced by natnra m tiim do^^ 
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^ the first emperor who directed his attention to the 
general internal afiairs of the whole population of the 
empire. The spirit of jurispraden4( prevailed during 
the reign of the Antonines; and the mtdn object of the 
ruling powers seemed to be the uniting under one gene¬ 
ral system of law the various members of the great 
political confederacy. Thus, each contributed to the 
apparent union and durability of the social edifice. This 
period has been considered by many able writers, a kind 
of golden age of human happiness.* What, then, was 
the effect of Christianity on the general character of the 
times; and how far were the Christian communities 
excluded from the general felicity ? 

It was impossible that the rapid and universal pro¬ 
gress of a new religion should escape the notice of minds 
80 occupied with the internal as well as the external 
affairs of the whole empire. But it so happened (the 
Christian will admire m this singular concurrence of 
circumstances the overruling power of a beneficent 
Deity) that the moderation and humanity of the Em¬ 
perors stepp^ in, as it were, to allay at this particular 
crisis the dangers of a general and inevitable collision 


* This Haoff U most ablj dtre- 
8Mtli«TnuMk- 
io& oTKte Emy, hj If. SoItH. Psrii, 
TbtiOtDoi of kittory, thot too 
ftithful iwMil in ftttril of Um fbUj 
•ftki warn Olid dtTifta^ 
OMj Mcm a foS 
**^ylotkt imfiai nitimmmi 
^ tha iStAQi k pilhiei maialf duo 

laiel, Hmm K pea- 
V>kiaf, aald^ of tki ttm#i I 
” waj If ippi wM ii ordi. 
% m0m m II «a^ 

bal dfai %pHiaa iii aoadHIoa 


I of tke m«Mi of oMukind throoghoot 
I Iko Tail Mapiro. Plaoe wao qb- 
doobtodly iaItirtfaKMiig; batbow 
mooh opprowinn, tyiano/ of the go- 
▼oniintol 0 ¥fr all, of cImo otot dm, 
aoay bo hid aador Iht aDooUi ma&m 
of poooot Tho Till, oflia proh i att to, 
md &brio of toian 

jariiprudneo, wUeh bogm to iko at 
eiiatliiia,biaro aoblarwllaMi krUit 
wMon of tho raloi% aod lolhsdiitrh 
batioiiof ffoal Jortio^ ^biil goord 
aad goaraatoa of hwi i a k^iptaii% 

VfW «■« WllVM 
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with the temporal govemmeBt. Christianity itself was 
cbmugn of ^ advancement in which, 

^iSSS^S though %had begun to threaten, and even to 
make ♦most alarming encroachments on tjie 
chrtetunity. established Polytheism, it had not so com¬ 
pletely divided the whole race of mankind, as to force 
the heads of the Polytheistic party, the oflScial conser- r 
vators of the existing order of things, to take violent I 
and decisive measures for its suppression. The temples, 
though, perhaps, becoming less crowded, were in 
places deserted; the alarm, though, perhaps, in many 
towns it was deeply brooding in the minds of the priest 
hood, and of those connected by zeal or by interest miln : 
the maintenance of Paganism, was not so profound or so I 
general, as imperiously to require the interposition of = 
the civil authorities. The milder or more indifferent j 
chiuracter of the Emperor had free scope to ^tigate or \ 
to arrest the arm of persecntibn. The danger was not i 
so pressing but that it might be averted: that which; 
had arisen thus suddenly and unexpectedly (so little r 
were the wisest probably aware of the reab nature of the: 
revolution working in the minds of men) might die [ 
away with as much rapidity. Under an Emperor, in* [ 
de^ who should have united the vigour of a Trajan 
and the political fmrethougbt of a Hadrian with the 
sanguinary relentlessnees of a Nero^ Christianity would j 
have had to pass a tremendous ordeal Now, however, 
the coUision of the new religicm with the civil power 
was only occasional, and, as it were, fortnitour; and in. 
these occasional ccmflicts with the ruling ^wers, we 
constantly appear to traoei the chaiaoter of t^ leig^ 
sovereigii. ^ f- ** 

Of th^ empeior% poii^^ 

and v^cmms Joind^’^-^ oonaum^ a humane] 
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bat actiye ruler: Hieidrian was the profoundest states¬ 
man, the Anbonines the best men. The con¬ 
duct of Trajan was that of a mLlj^jy sove- 
igign, whose natural disposition was tempered 

humanity—^prompt, decisive, never unnecessarily 
prodigal of Mood, but careless of human life if it ap¬ 
peared to stand in the way of any important design, or 
to hazard that paramount object of the government, the 
public p^ce. Hadrian was inclined to a more ^ 
temporising policy. The more the Boman pew from 
Empire was contemplated as a whole, the more 
the coexistence of multifarious religions might appear 
compatible with the general peace. Christianity might, 
in the end, be no more dangerous than the other foreign 
religions, which had flowed, and were still flowing in, 
'&om the East. The temples of Isis had arisen through¬ 
out the eippire, but those of Jupiter 6r Apollo had not 
lost their votaries: the Eastern mysteries, ^e Phirygian, 
at a later period the Mithriac, h^ mingled, vOiy little 
to their prejndfce, with the general mass of the prevailing 
superstitions? The last characteristic of Christianity 
which would be distinctly understood, was its invasive 
and uncompromising spirit. The elder Ante- ABtoninw 
rinus may have jkrsued from mildness of 
chartujter the course adopted by Hadrian from 
policy. The change which took place during the reign 

of Marcus Aurelius may be attributed to the circum- 
. . 

of the time; though the pride of philosophy, as 
well as the estaUidied religion, might begin to take th* 
darin. 

(^^vistiaiuty had jnobably spread widi partial ana 
iiaeqaal Saooess in different qnartete: iti ^nwerts 
in Taridiui di^ or districts a weiy different propor* 
»on to ^e rest df^lhe p(^[Hilation. NowhM^ perhaps^ 
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had it adyanced with greater rapidity than in the north 
em provinces of Asia Minor, where the inhabitania 
were of very minted descent, neither purely Greek, 
nor essentially Asiatic, with a considerable proportion 
of Jewish colonists, chiefly of Babylonian or Syrian, not 
of Palestinian origin. It is here, in the pro 
vince of Bithynia, that Polytheism first dis- 
covered the deadly enemy which was under- j 
mining her authority. It was here that the 
first cry of di^ess was uttered; and complaints of 
deserted temples and less frequent sacrifices were brought 
before the tribunal of the government. The memorable 
correspondence between Pliny and Trajan is the most 
valuable record of the early Christian history during 
this period.'* It represents to us Paganism already 
claiming the alliance of power to maintain its decaying 
influence; Christianity proceeding in its sdent course, 
imperfectly understood by a wise and polite Pagan, yet 
stiU with nothing to offend his moral judgement, except I 
its contumacious repugnance to the common usages of | 
society. This contumacy, nevertheless, according to the 
recognised principle of passive obedience to the laws of I 
the Empire, was deserving of the severest punishment! 

The appeal of Pliny to the supreme authority I 
for advice as to the course to be pursued with! 
these new, and, in most respects, harmless delinquents,! 
unquestionably implies that no general practice had yet 

a in tht ywr ezi, nr ezU, Pfegi ^ | 
tlM mttrtjxdflm of IgntUnf, or \ 
th# poriod mhm bo wis otet to | 

In ozU., tbo timo wbon TnjtA vtf | 
tho propnring ftr bit 
war j but Jotmoj to tbe^^ | 

waa not baftro ozIt, or oir, I 


^ Tbo chronology of Pogi (CiHioa 
hi Baroiiinm) appoan to mo tho moat 
tmatwortbj aa to tbo data of PUny'a 
lattar; ao toe^ In appaaltioo to Mr. 
Pynm GUnten, wim datai P^7*t 
Ifttw in ooDomr Mr, Graiiardl 
mdMr.OmimMmtnk. Ha placaa 
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ieen Iftid down to guide the proTincial gorernoiB in 
guch emergencies.® The answer of Trajan is Aowwof 
characterise by a spirit of mode^on. It 
l^trays humane anxiety to allow ali such offenders 
as were not forced under the cognisance of the public 
tribunals, to elude persecution. Nevertheless it dis¬ 
tinctly intimates, that by some existing law, or by the 
ordinary power of the provincial governor, the Chrish 
tians were amenable to the severest penalties, to torture, 
and even to capital punishment. Such punishment had 
already been inflicted by Pliny; as Governor he had 
been forced to interfere by accusations lodged before 
his tribunal. An anonymous libel, or impeachment, 
had denounced numbers of persons, some of whom alto^ 
gether disclaimed, others declared that they had re¬ 
nounced Christianity. With that unthinking barbarity 
with whi^h in those times such punishments were in¬ 
flicted oh persons in 'inferior station, two servamts, 
females—it is possible they were deau^onesses—were put 
to the torture, to ascertain the truth of the vulgar accu¬ 
sations agaiilst the Christians. On their evidence, Pliny 
could detect nothing fiirther than a " culpable and ex¬ 
travagant superstition.” ^ The only facts which he could 
discover were, that they had a custom of meeting toge¬ 
ther before daylight, and singing a hymn to Christ as 
God. They were bound together by no unlawful sacra¬ 
ment, but only under mutual obligation not to commit 
theft, robbery, adultery, or fraud. They met a second 
time in the ^y, and partook together of food, but that 
of a perfectly innocent kind. The test of guilt to which 


* pniSM hb ign^^ Im* 
tad num happnad to be 
tt tbt ibd of iooh oMaee. 


Thif impliee 4h$t aueb triiili woro i A 
tiDpreoedented. 

* FmTaetiintoodkaMpinlilito 
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he submitted the more obstinate delinquents, was adora* 
tion before the statues of the Gods and of the Emperor, 
and the malediction of Christ. Those who refused he 
ordered to be led«out to execution.® Such was the sum¬ 
mary process of the Roman Goyemor; and the appro- 
bation of the Emperor clearly shows that he had not 
exceeded the recognised limits of his authority. Neither 
Trajan nor the senate had before this issued any edict 
on ike subject. The rescript to Pliny inyested him with 
no new powers; it merely adyised him, as he had done, 
to use his actual powers with discretion,^ neither to 
encourage the denunciation of such criminals, nor to 
proceed without fair and unquestionable evidence. The 
system of anonymous delation, by which priyate malice 
might wreak it^lf, by false or by unnecessary charges, 
upon its enemies, Trajan reprobates in thaf generous 
spirit with which the wiser and more yirtuous, emperors | 
constantly repressed that most* disgraceful iniquity of 
the times.* But it is manifest, from the executions 
ordered by Pliny and sanctioned by the approbation of 
the Emperor, that Christianity was already an offence 
amenable to capital punishment,^ and this, either under 
some existing statute, under the common law of the 
Empire which inyested the proyincial goyemor with the | 
arbitrary power of life and death, or lastly, what in this 
instance cannot haye been the case, the mmmum imp^- 
rium of the Emperor.* While then in the indiyidual the 


• << Dad cannot bear A milder 
interpretatkm. 

f Actom qaem deboisti in azcu* 
ttendis caosia eor un v qol Cbriatiani 
ad te delati fberaot, a etot oi ee. Traj- 
•d Plia. 

* Ham eit pewimi ammidi, neo 
Mitri aneoli eat. 


^ Thoae who were Boe^ citixfflf 
were sent for trial to Rome. ** AlH 
quia dree Romani erant, odnotari 
orbem remittendoa.** . ^ 

* This rescript or, answer of Trsjs»i 
ipproTiag of the maimer In whicli 
PUny carried his law into execution 
and anggeetuf ether regulations 
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jrofesfflon of Christianity might thus# by the summary 
entence of the governor and the tacit approbation of 
he Emperor, be treated as a capiM offence, and the 
)rovincial governor might appoint the pleasure and the 
txtent of the punishment, all public assemblies for the 
)urpose of new and unauthorised worship might likewise 
►e suppressed by the magistrate; for the police of the 
Srnpire always looked with the utmost jealousy on all 
associations not recognised by the law; and resistance 
0 such a mandate would call down, or the secret hold- 
Dg of such meetings after their prohibition would incur, 
ny penalty which the conservator of public order 
night think proper to inflict upon the delinquent Such 
hen was the general position of the Christians with the 
uhng authorities. They were guilty of a crime against 
he ^te, by introducing a new and unauthorised reh- 
^on, or by Bolding assemblages contrary to the internal 
egulations*of the Empire; But the extent to which the 
aw would be enforced against them—^how far Chris- 
ianity would be distinguished from Judaism and other 
oreign religions, which were permitted the free esta- 
•lishment of their rites—with how much greater jealousy 
heir secret assemblies would be watched than those of 
ther mysteries and esoteric religions—all this would 
depend upon the milder or more rigid character of the 
:ovemor, and the willingness or reluctance of their 
Bllow-citizens to arraign them before the tribunal of 
ke magistrates. This in turn would depend on the 


^ conduct, is oonverted hj Moiheim 
• new law, wUoh froii that time 
Em* 

^ '*H«dTii^ilfxhitcrpublica8 
PP«ril (p. 234). 

«Wm], Wm th«t 


DO certain rule of proceedlo^ can be 
laid down, and leaTO almoit the wfa^le 
qneftioii to the dimtion the tia« 
giftrate. ** Neqne^nim in iiniTennim 
•liquid, qood 41 ^ oertam fonDan 
hahet,ccattitai|t>teet.** Tnj.ad Plir.. 
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cirotimstancea of the place and the time; on the caprice ^ 
of their enemies; on their own discretion; on theirp 
snooess and the ^prehensions and jealousies of their:: 
opponents. In^g^eral, so long as they made no visible L 
impression upon society, so long as their absence frUm L 
the religious rites of the city or district, or even from 
the games and theatrical exhibitions which were essen¬ 
tial parts-of the "exiting Polytheism, caused no sensible! 
diminution in the concourse of the worshippers, their i 
unsocial and self-secluding disposition would be treated 
with contempt and pity rather than with animosity I 
The internal decay of the spirit of Polytheism had little 
effect on its outward splendour. The philosophic party, 
who despised the popular faith, were secure in their rank 
or in their decent conformity to the public ceremonial 
The theory of all the systems of philosophy was to 
avoid unnecessary collision with the popular religions 
sentiment: their superiority to the vulgar was flattered, 
rather than offended, by the adherence of the latter to 
their native superstitions. In the public exhibitions,! 
the followers of all other foreign religions met, as on a 
Thejcwinot common ground. In the theatre or the hip-' 
SSSii podrome, the worshipper of Isis or of Mithraj 
mingled with the mass of those who still ad | 
hered to Bacchus or to Jupiter. Even the Jews, in 
many parts, at least at a later period, in some instances 
at the present, betrayed no aversion to the popnhr 
games or amusements. Though, in Palestine, the eldef; 
Herod bad met with a sullen and intractable* resistance! 
in the religious body of the people against his att6mi>t| 
to introduce Gentile and idolatrous games into the Holjj 
Land, yet it k probable that the foreign Jqws were .^nofej 
accommodating. A Jewish player, named Aliturovl 
etood high in the &T<mr of Nero; nor d ee it apW 
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it he had abandoned his religion. He was still con- 
eted with his own race; and some of the priesthood 
I not disdain to owe their acqu^l^ on certain 
irges on which they had been sent prisoners to 
ime, to the actor’s interest with the Emperor or with 
3 ruling favourite Poppeea. After the Jewish war, 
iltitudes of the prisoners were forced to exhibit them- 
yes as gladiators; and at a later period^ the con- 
ence of the Alexandrian Jews to the theatres, where 
vy equalled in numbers the Pagan spec- 
ors, endangered the peace of the city. The tbem. 
idstians alone stood aloof from exhibitions which, in 
}xr higher and nobler forms, arose out of, and were 
pely connected with, the Heathen religion; were 
[formed on days sacred to the deities; introduced 
[ deities upon the stage; and, in short, were among 
i priiicipal .means of maintaining in the public mind 
I reverence for the old mythological fables. The 
Igninary diversions of the arena, and the licentious 
pptuousness of some of the other exhibitions, were no 
I ofifensiye to their humanity and to their modesty 
k those more strictly religious to their piety. Still, 
foug as they were comparatively few in number, and 
I not sensibly diminish the concourse to these scenes 
^i;blio enjoyment, they would be rather exposed to 
ividual acts of vexatious interference, of ridicule, or 
^mpt, than become^ the victims, o^ a general hostile 
-their id)8ence would not be resented as an 
upon the public, nor as an act of punishable dis- 
^ against the local or more widdy worshipped 
y whose honour the games were dedi^ited. The 
^ At which they would be in the greatest danger 
^ what woul| be thought their suspici(j^ or dia^yd 
^ to j<^ j| the public retoioingi^ would beprecisdiy 
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that which has been conjectured with much ingenuiC 
and probability to have been the occasion of their be^ 
thus committedfcwith the popular sentiment andvij^ 
the government—the celebration of the birthday^ 
DtxigBtoa the accession of the Emperor ^ With the cen^ 
JSSr ^ monial of those days, even if, as may have bef 
mjoktogfc actual adoration of the statue* 


the Emperor was not an ordinary part of the 
much which was strictly idolatrous would be mingl^ 
ap; and the ordinary excuse of the Christians to ^ 
charges of disaffection, that they prayed with the utni 
fervour for the welfare of the Emperor, would not^ 
admitted, either by the sincere attachment of 


people and of the government to a virtuous, or tliJ 
abject and adulatory celebration of a cruel and tym^ 
cal. Emperor. . 

This crisis in the fate of Ghri8tianity--Tthis trausii 
from safe and despised obscurity to dangerous 
obnoxious importance—would of course depend on ( 
comparative rapidity of its progress in different quarts 
In Bithynia, the province of Pliny, it Iiad attained 
height in little more than seventy years after the d6^ 
of Christ Though a humane and enlightened goTe^ 
ment might still endeavour to close its eyes upool 
multiplying numbers and expanding influence, the kee^ 
sight of jealous interest of rivalry in the commai^l 
the popular mind, and of mortified pride, already 
cipated the time when this formidable antagonist ii4| 
bdanoe, might at length overweigli, the filling 


^ Thi OR^feefore ^fi, thai tb# (to th* ymr Ul w IIS) a 
of Qm gmniaMiit ww probobte. ^ootw 
^inotod to the Qukthm bj tbdr of PUnr m tho otm 

aloof fbomtbo ftaj^tabiwldoli mmI rrioktoga. OrHka to 
tbe qtrindgonnaHisf t^fijay I lOS. 
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■ Polytheiflin, Under a less candid governor tlian 
liny^ and an [Qmperor less humane and dispassionate 
lan Trajsn, the exterminating swofl of persecution 
oijjd have been let loose, and a relelftless and sys- 
matic edict for the suppression of Christianity would 
tve hunted down its followers in every quarter of the 
npire. 

Not only the wisdom and humanity of Trajan, but 
6 militaiy character of his reign, would tend to divert 
s attention from that which belonged rather to the 
teraal administration of the empire. It is Probabteoon- 
r from impossible, though the conjecture 
not countenanced by any allusion in the 
spatch of Pliny, that the measures adopted 
ainst the Christians were not entirely unconnected 
th the poli^cal state of the East. The Boman Emr- 
re, in the Mesopotamian province, was held on a 
ecarious tenure; the Parthian kingdom had acquired 
w vigour and energy, and, during great part of his 
ign, the state of the East must have occupied the 
live mind of Trajan. The Jewish population of Baby- 
lia and the adjacent provinces was of no inconsider- 
le importance in the impending contest There is 
ong ground for supposing that the last insurrectipn of 
) Jews, under Hadrian, was connected with a rising of 
3ir brethren in Mesopotamia, no doubt secretly, if npt 
fomented by tiie intrigues, and depending on tiie 
)port, .of the king of Parthia. This was at a cour 
^bly later,period; yet, during the earlier part of 
^ reign of Trajan, the insurrection had already com* 
faced in Egypf^ hr Oyrene, and in island of 
Nt ^d ndko^r were tiie troops of ong^igied 
1^® aarteml^^er, towiurds the dose of his tdgn, 
P ike Jews Iom up in all these province^ and were 

bS 
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not subdued till after they had perpetrated and endure/ 
the most terrific massacres.”^ Throughout the Eastei; 
wars of Trajan spirit was most likely known to 1^ 
fermenting in^the minds of the whole Jewish population 
not only in the insurgent districts, but in Palestine as/ 
other parts of the empire. The whole race, whii 
occupied in such vast numbers the conterminous regioi^ 
would be watched, therefore, with hostile jealousy h 
the Eoman governors, already prejudiced against tli«i 
unruly and ungovernable character, and awakened (i 
more than ordinary vigilance by the disturbed aspect/ 
the times. The Christians stood in a singular and as 
biguous position between the Jewish and Pagan po]! 
lation; many of them probably descended from, 
connected with, the Jews. Their general peaceS 
habits and orderly conduct would deserve the protectif 
of a parental government; still their intractable and pe 
severing resistance to the religious institutions of tk 
Empire might throw some suspicion on the sinceritj/ 
their civil obedience. The unusual assertion of religioi/ 
might be too closely allied with that of political, 
pendence. At all events, the dubious and menacsl 
state of the East required more than ordinary watctf 
ness, and a more rigid plan of government in the 4 
cent provinces; and thus the change in society, wW 
was working unnoticed in the more peaceful and X 
OhristianiBed West, in the East might be forced u[i/ 
the attention of an active and inquiring ruler. % 
apprehensions of the inhabitants themselves would j 
more keenly alive to the formation of a separate 
secluded pj^ within their cities; and religioja^aj 

•tofeeb. it. S* criphoti tUf Mkb ^ 

ralliir,X 7 phiHi. Qrailf^ 17. h# I tlS. 
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^oeity would eagerly seize the opportunity of impli- 
Siting its enemies in a charge of disaffection to the 
risting government Nor is there anting evidence 
the acts of persecution ascribed to Ti^jan were, in 
^ connected with the military movements of the 
imperor. The only authentic Acts are those of Simeon, 
lishop of Jerusalem; I cannot admit those of Ignatius, 
tishop of Antioch.® In the prefatory observations to 
ie former, it is admitted that this martyrdom was a local 
of violence. The more celebrated trial of Ignatius is 
iated to have taken place before the Emperor himself 
t Antioch, when he was preparing for his Eastern cam- 
^ign. The Emperor is represented as kindling to 
ager at the disparagement of those gods on whose pro- 
wtion he reckoned in the impending war. What I Is 
nr religion to be treated as senseless ? Are the gods, on 
hose alliance we rely against our enemi^ to be turned 
) scorn?”® But the whole interview with Trajan is 
K) legendary to command authority. Nevertheless, at 
lat time there were circumstances which account with 
ngular likelihood for that sudden outburst of persecu- 
on in AntiocL Trajan knew that the whole Jewish 
orld was in a state of actual, or of threatened insurrec- 
on. It is probable that the clearest understanding, 
ptated by alarm and hatred, would lose, if it had yet 
Gained, any distinct discernment of the difference 
itween Jews and Christians. Hardly two years before, 
a Ch^ians had been denounced by a provincial 
wemor iif the East as dangerous disturbers of the 

* Sm them in Ruinart, Seksta ti Tk JawUh l«geiid| are fbU dP aofte af 
Aota. person^ cruelty, Ueribed to Tkijui, 

4)ip c'oi icterk mingled up, at vdto lilitarioa] 

^ errore and aaadktoUffBa, Sit Hiat 

afJewsiUdlS. 
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religion, therefore of the peace of the EmpiiSt At 
very time an earthquake, more than usually terriblfi| 
and destructive, the cities of the East. Antiocli| 
suffered its meet appalling ravages—Antioch, crow^e(i| 
with the legionaries prepa^ for the Emperor’s invasion^ 
of the East, with ambassadors and tributary kings fronip 
all parts of the East The city shook through all its 
streets; houses, palaces, theatres, temples fell crashin; 
down. Many were killed: the Consul Pedo died of 
hurts. The Emperor himself hardly escaped through 
window, and took refuge in the Circus, where he pa^^ 
some days in the open air. Whence this terrible bkF 
but from the wrath of the Gods, who must be appeased 
by unusual sacrifices ? This was towards the end rf 
January; early in February the Christian Bishops 
Ignatius, was arrested. We faiow how, during this cen- 
tmy, at every period of public calamity, w^tever thai 
calamity might be, the cry of the panic-stricken Heathent 
was, ^6 Christians to the lions! ** It may be that, is 
Trajan’s humanity, in order to prevent a general mas¬ 
sacre by the infuriated populace, or to give greatef 
solemnity to the sacrifice, the execution was ordered to 
take place, not in Antioch, but in Borne. 

From the Epistles of Ignatius*’ (I confine myself i* 
the three short Syriac Epistles, for which we are indebtel 
to Dr. Cureton) it is manifest that this was no geneiat 
persecution. Throughout his jotfmey the Bishop 
Antioch ” is in free communication and correspondeuo^ 
with the Christian communities, and the most 


* 1 ovt MMilka tD 
paAtj 0f BcmMttMCblftlisHf tad 
p. 8S). wt tlM^voookff 
tna (kete, IM 0iU€Bki, 


the doM *pi»tfldDtttic!i of 
ereoti, mm to bare tio 
thdr hiatorioil coouexion. 
Mrtptkm of tho iorthqttake » ^ 
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iishops of Asii Minor, who appear to be in perfect 
)curity; Ignatius alone is in danger. Of this solitary 
anger he is proud. There is throughojj^ a wild eagerness 
)T partyrdom (how different from the cflm serenity of 
t Paul!). As he would thus during his journey court, 
e may reasonably be supposed, in Antioch to have pro* 
)ked, martyrdom; at least he would not have allayed by 
rudent concession the indignation and anger of the Gro- 
gmmeni He even deprecates the interference of his 
hristian friends in his behalf. He fears lest their ill* 
med, and, as he thinks, cruelly officious love might by 
>me influence (influence which implies their own com- 
ete exemption from danger) deprive him of that glorious 
own. He is apprehensive lest their unwelcome appeal 
I the Imperial clemency might meet with success. 
Trajan, indeed, is absolved, at least by the almost 
meral voice of antiquity, from the crime of persecuting 
le Christians.^ The legend of his redemption from 
irgatory, at the prayer of Pope Gregory L (Dante, 
orgatorio, x. 47), and his appearance in heaven as one 
the five heathens to whom salvation was vouchsafed 


'' Th* recent boaeted diaoorerj of a 
near the leTenth milMtone 
^ Via Nomentana, where Alex- 
der, Bishop of Rome in the reign 
Trajan, who is promoted Into a 
rtyr, was buried; with a diapd 
tttemporary, as it a boldly asaerted) 
to his memorj and worship, 

• pore religkms romanoe. A cata- 
there is, from which the remains 
3. Akiander ora acisi to h^ye been 
^ Vr Pope PaK^, a Pope of 
^ we darkest per^ in the Papal 
«. Aj). 817-8114. Of this there 
tht shidowM a ehade of his» 
is to tiMehi|Miri| 


bare risited the spot, and inspeotsd 
the mins, and am confident that it 
was nerer subterranean ; no part of 
the catacomb). It was no doubt of 
about the age of Jerome; when'pU- 
grimage to, and worship in, snoh edi¬ 
fices, sacred to the memory of martyn 
who were moltipUed according to the 
demand, had become a passion. Exu* 
oepting oi Ignatius, probably of Simeon 
of Jerasalem, there is no anthentio mar¬ 
tyrdom in then^ af Tn^ Ths 
letters of gatittiiMilottein 

—are 0QndMth9|l|ainst any penacar^ 
tion of tbsChristlMis in Roma. 
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(Paradise, xx. 43), would hardly have ^wn up, if then 
had been any tradition of him as another Nero, Deciu, 
or Diocletian. j 

The cosmo^jolife and indefatigable mind of Hadria^ 
Hadrun Em- was more likely to discern with accuracy, 
imT’ estimate to its real extent, the growing influena 

of the new religion. Hadrian was, still more than li 
predecessor, the Emperor of the West rather than tW 
monarch of Eome. His active genius withdrew its! 
altogether from warlike enterprise and foreign conquest; 
its whole care was centered on the consolidation of the 
empire within its narrower and uncontested boundaries 
and on the internal regulation of the vast confederacjl 
of nations which were gradually becoming more ani 
more assimilated, as subjects or members of the greit 
European empire. The remotest provinces for the M 
time beheld the presence of the Empereft*, not at fn 
head of an army summoned to defend the iusulteij 
barriers of the Eoman territory, or pushing forward the 
advancing line of conqu^t; but in more peaceful arwj, 
providing for the future security of thejrontier by im¬ 
pregnable fortresses; adorning the more flourishiiif| 
cities with pubhe buildings, bridges, and aqueducts;! 
inquiring into the customs, manners, and even tbl 
religion, of* the more distant parts of the world; em 
couraging commerce; promotiiig the arts; in shor^l 
improving, by salutary regulations, for this long perioil 
of peace, the prosperity and civilisation of the 
empire. Gaul, Britain, Greece, Syria, Egypt, 
were in turn honoured by the presence, enriched by ti®| 
liberality, and benefited by the wise policy of the Eifl, 
peror.' ' His jbersonal character showed the saiKie 


■ M. St. Cwl* obttrrtt (ia «n tmy that ir« hare madaU of 
la tU lldm. da I'Acaddm. idls. 409) coontriM throrgh Hhkli Hadritf 



jUed, (Compart Eokbel, vi. 486.) 
e looked into tht crattr of Etna; 
iw the ann rise frob Mount Casios; 
tended to the cataracts of the Nile; 
!ard the statue of Memnon. He 
aported exotics from the East The 
ttmeys of Hadrian are traced, in a 
tie to M. Solvet'e translation of 
egewisch, cited aboTt. TertuJlian 
Us him curiositatum omnium ex» 
ApoL I. T. EomWiu, n. 
V. 5, wtpiipya «roAv« 

* Sacra Romana diligentissimh cu- 
^it, peregrina oontempsit Spartian. 
Hadrian. 

* ^^utrsasenthMnti de oe prince 
d tr^s diffldlei h eonnaltre. II 
■jkwna aucun decte> et ne fht ni 
^id^ Hi Stokeiip encore nefau 


Epicurien; ilparutoonstamment U?id 
h cette inc^tude d'opinJone, fruit de 
la hixarrerie de son caracthre, et d’un 
saroir superfidel on maldigcM. St 
Croix, ubi supHt 

* In the CsDsars of Julian, Hadrian 

k described in the« pregnant phrase 
wolKvKporfiLm^w rh — 

busied about all the secret r^ona. 

* The Apology of Quadratus was 

presented on Hadrian's Tiait to Atheos, 
when he was initiated in the Mysteries; 
that of Aristides when he beeanc 
Epoptee, A.D. 131. Warburton ceil* 
nects the hostility of the celdnmtora 
of the Hysterias towards Ohriitis&ity 
with the Aj^oioffdof (hiidiitui^^s^ 
quotes a Jcietti to this 

effect. C oB ill fe BaHquhi 
St0em,U^O. 
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aq>ired to penetrate the recondite secrets of magic, and 
pr^esaed himself an adept injudicial astrology. In 
midst of all this ||mpering with foreign religions, he a| 
once paid respect to and outraged the prevailing cr^ 
by the deification of AntinOus, in whose honour quin¬ 
quennial games were established at Mantinea; a city 
built, and a temple, with an endowment for a priest- 
hood,^ founded and called by his name, in Egypt: hi 
statues assumed the symbols of various deities. Actsl 
like these, at this critical period, must have tended to 
alienate a large portion of the thinking class, already 
wavering in their cold and doubtfiil Polytheism, to any 
purer or more ennobling system of religion. I 

' Hadrian not merely surveyed the surface of society, 
but his sagacity seemed to penetrate deeper into the 
relations of the different das^ to each other, and into 
the more secret workings of the social ^stem. B 
regulations for the mitigation of slavery were recom¬ 
mended, not by humanity alone, but by a wise ami 
prudent policy.* It was impossible that the rapid gro# 
of Christianity could escape the notice of a mind so im 
quiring as that of Hadrian, or that he could be altogether 
blind to its ultimate bearings on the social 
JSlSfcteto. the empire. Yet the generally humane 

and pacific character of his government wonM! 
be a security against violent measures of persecutioQi 
and the liberal study of the varieties of human opmi<^ 
would induce, if not a wise and rational spirit of tolei^ 
tion, y€i a l^d of contemptuous indifference tow^ 
the most inexplicable aberrations from the prevail 
opinions. The apdoguts for Christianity, Quadratti^ 

^ Hlirocijm. in CataL Baftu 

• OaSoiB. f. oh. ii. |»» 71 
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nd Aristides, addressed their works to the Emperor, 
ho does not i^pear to have repelled their respectfbl 
omage.* The rescript which he #ldressed, in the 
Euiy part of his reign, to the proconsul df Asia, afforded 
^6 same protection to the Christians against the more 
)rmidable danger of popular animosity, which Trajan 
ad granted against anonymous delation. In some of the 
.siatic cities their sullen and unsocial absence from the 
ublic assemblies, from the games, and other public 
shibitions, either provoked or gave an opportunity for 
le latent animosity to break out against them. A 
Bneral acclammation would sometimes demand their 
anishment. “The Christians to the lions I*' was the 
srce outcry; and the names of the most prominent 
• obnoxious of the community would be denounced 
ith the saipe sudden and uncontrollable hostility* A 
eak or superstitious magistrate trembled before the 
)piLlar voice, or lent himself a willing instrument to 
le fury of the populace. The proconsul Serenus Gra- 
anus consulted the Emperor as to the course to be 
irsued on such occasions. The answer of Hadrian is 
Idressed to Minucius Fundanus, probably the successor 
' Granianus. It enacts that, in the prosecution of 
le Christians, the formalities of law should be strictly 
mplied with; that they should be regularly arraigned 
5fore the legal tribunal, not condemned on the mere 
^i^and of the populace, or in compliance with a lawless 
^kJry.i>. The edict does credit to the humanity and 


‘ See the aagmeoti Is Bouth, Reli- 

•Sacrje. 1.69-71 

Martp, i. 68, 69. 
^ H. E. ir. 9.^^ VeibeiBL whow 


ftooMa t(4eration, cooeiden thii edict 
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wisdom of Hadrian. But, notwithstanding his acti?] 
and, inquisitive mind, and the ability of his general 
(Jf* policy, ilV persons were, perhaps, less qiialifie(( 
to jurfge of the real nature of the new rehgion 
or to comprehend the tenacious hold which it 
would obtain upon the mind of man. His charactet 
wanted depth and seriousness to penetrate or to under¬ 
stand the workings of a high, profound, and settW 
religious enthusiasm.® The graceful verses which k 
addressed to his departing spiritcontrast with 
solemn earnestness with which the Christians were 
teaching mankind to consider the mysteries of another 
life. But, on the whole, the long and peaceM reign a 
Hadrian allowed free scope to the progress of Chm 
tianity; the increasing wealth and prosperity of tb 
empire probably raised in the social sca^e that cla^ 


* The wdl-known letter of HadrUn 
gires a flngnlar riew of the state of 
the rdigioQS aocietf in Egypt, as It 
existed, or, rather, as it appeared to 
the inquisitiTe Emperor. ** I am now, 
mj Servianus, become fhlly ac¬ 
quainted with that Egypt which yon 
praiae to highly. 1 have found the 
people vain, fickle, and shifting with 
tirerj breath of popular rumour. 
Thoae who worship Serapla are Chris¬ 
tiana ; and those who call themselves 
Christian bishops are worshippers of 
Serapif. There Is no mler of a Jew¬ 
ish synagogne, no Samaritan, no Chris¬ 
tian bishop^ who Is not an astrologer, 
an interpreter <^, prodigise, and an 
anointer. The Fiitgaichhiiiiailf, when 
he oomsa to Bgy^ it oomprikd by 
one party to wo4up Seram by the 
etiMr, Artat , IftMS^tve but 
eoe God: him, GhrirtUna, ^ws, and* 


Gentiles, worship alike.** Thislatti 
danse Casaubon understood seiioal|^ 
It is evidently malicious satire. % 
common God is^ Gain. The Vej > 
the former carious statement ii p<^ 
bably that the tone of the higher, ^ 
fhshionable^ aodety in Alexandria, 
to affect, either on some Gnostic i 
philosophic theory, that all these 
gions differed only in form, but a* 
essentially the same; that all adot^ 
one Deity, all one Logoa or Demi# 
under different names; all emplon 
the same arts to impose upon ^ 
vulgar, and all were e]|naUy deepw^ 
to the real philosopher. Dr. Bud^ 
in his History of the Churcht 
gssted, with much ingenuity, 
Samaritans may have been ih^^“n 
feUowf rs of SlmUn Magus. 
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mong whiA it was chiefly disseminated; while the 
etter part of the more opulent would be tempted, at 
sast to make themselyes acquainted^tb a religion the 
laral influence of which was so manifestly favourable to 
lie happiness of mankind, and which offered so noble a 
elution of the great problem of human philosophy, the 
amortality of the soul. 

The gentle temper of the first Antoninus would 
laintain that milder system which was adopted AntoomM 
y Hadrian fix>m policy or fh>m indifference. 
he Emperor, whose parental vigilance scruti- 
ised the minutest affairs of the most remote pro- 
ince, could not be ignorant, though his own residence 
as fixed in Borne and its immediate neighbourhood, 
f the still expanding progress of Christianity. The 
jligion its^ acquired every year a more public char 
MJter. Tl^e Apology now assumed the tone of an 
rraignment of the folly and unholiness of the esta- 
lished Polytheism; nor was this a low and concealed 
mrmtir within the walls of its own places of assem- 
lage, or propagated in the quiet intercourse of the 
rethren. It no longer affected disguise, or dissem- 
led its hopes; it approached the foot of the throne; 
stood in the attitude, indeed, of a suppliant, claiming 
le inalienable rights of conscience, but asserting in 
ttiple confidence its moral superiority, and, in the 
of an Apol<^, publicly preaching its own doo- 
J^es jn the ears of tiie sovereign and of the world. 

philosophers were joining its ranks; it was rapidly 
rowing up into a rival power, both of the religions and 
of the world. Yet, during a te^ in which 
life assumed a value ^d a im- 

in w^oh the haUowed a i^tof 
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was not once violated, even by the stem hand of jus¬ 
tice;* under an Emperor who professed and practised 
the maxim of Scigp, that he had rather save the life of 
a single citizen*than cause the death of a thousand ene¬ 
mies ;' who considered the subjects of the Empire as one 
family, of which himself was the parent,* even religious 
zeal would be rebuked and overawed; and the provincial ^ 
governments, which too often reflected the flerce passions 
and violent barbarities of the throne, would now, in turn, 
image back the calm and placid serenity of the imperial 
tribunaL Edicts are said to have been issued to some of 
the Gredsn cities—^Larissa, Thessalonica, and Athens— 
and to the Greeks in general, to refrain from any un¬ 
precedented severities against the Christians. Another 
rescript,'* addressed to the cities of Asia Minor, speahs 
language too distinctly Christian even for thp anticipated 
Christianity of diqtosition evinced by AnV>ninos. It 
calls upon the Pagans to avert the anger of Heaven, 
which was displayed in earthquakes and otiier public 
calamities, by imitating the piety, rather than denouncing | 
the atheism, of the Chrirtians. The pleasing virion j 


at tpurioat. The older writers die i 
poted to which of the Antonim it t*** | 
loDged. Lardner argue*, from ^ 
Apologlei of Jostiu Martyr, that | 
Ohrittiaiit were penecuted ** evco ^ 
death** during this reign. The 
ence 1* Inoondoilye: they were ob* 
nodooa to the law, and might eode** | 
▼our to gain the law on their 
thongh it may not htTt been i 
Into ezeentloB. The g«Mral roloe d | 
Chrietlati antiquity la ihTeae*^^* ^ | 
thel^fat Antottinor, 


• JnL u^t. Anton, nui, Aug. 
SoM pw 188. 

' Ibid,, p. 140. 

* The reign of Antoniniu the Firet 
h almoit a hUnk in hiatory. The hook 
of Dion Caaiitta which contained his 
reign vai lott, «cept a email part, 
when Xiphllin wrote, Xiphilin aaierte 
that Antonhiiia hretatd the Chrie- 


^ The reecript |f An^fanis, in 
Eat e b loi, ip whkll Xiphj^ lidiiidm 
(Eoeeb. It. 18), m IhtmtgLiaf the 
CShrieUana, it eoirgm 
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must, it is to be feared^ be al/andoned, which would 
represent the best of the Pagan Emperors bearing his 
public testimony in favour of the Hdumniated Chris¬ 
tie ; the man who, from whatever #ause, deservedly 
bore the name of the Pious among the adherents of 
bis own religion, the most wisely tolerant to Uio faith 
of the GospeL 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Ohristiamty and Marcus Aurelius the Philosopher. 

n.. » * 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius the Philosopher was • 
a more lofty and vigorous character than that of h 
gentle predecessor. The Second Antoninus might seei 
the last effort of Paganism, or rather of Gentile philo 
sophy, to raise a worthy opponenj^ to the triumphan 
career of Christianity. A blameless disciple in th 
severest school of philosophic morality, the austerity o 
Marcus rivalled that of the Christians in its tM^ntempt a 
the follies and diversions of life; yet his native kindli 
ness of ^disposition was not hardened and embittered b; 
the severity or the pride of his philosophy.* Witli 
Aurelius, nevertheless, Christianity found not only a 
fair and high-minded competitor for the command of 
the human mind; not only a rival in the exaltation of 
the soul of man to higher views and more dignified 
motives, but a violent and intolerant persecutor. During 
his reign, the martyrologies become more authentic and 
credible; the distinct voice of Christian history arraign® 
the Philosopher, not indeed as the author of a general 
and systematic plan for the extirpation of Christianity’ 
but as withdrawing even the ambiguous protection dj 
the former Emperors, and givixig free scope to tba 
excited passuma^ the wounded pride, and the joalo^ 

^ atm ^pmriMi nm trMUi gnrit. JuL Oiptt 
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;erests of its enemies;"neither discountenancing the 
im detenninktion of the haughty governor to break 
3 contumacious spirit of resist&nce^^ his authority, 
r the outburst of popular fury, which soijght to appe€tse 
5 Offended gods by the sacrifice of these despisers of 
3 ir Deities. 

Three important causes concurred in bringing about 
s dangerous crisis in the destiny of Chris- Three oaiues 
nity at this particular period:—1. The Sty of m. 
ange in the relative position of Christianity 
the religion of the Empire; 2. The circum- 
inc^s of the times; 3. The character of the Emperor. 

I. Sixty years of almost uninterrupted peace, since the 
ginning of the second century, had opened a 
de field for the free development of Chris- 
ntty. It had spread into every quarter of the tn . 

)inan domfiiions. The Western provinces, *’"*•****“* 
lul and AMca, rivalled the East in the number, if not in 
3 opulence, of their Christian co^regations. Lgpdmost 
Bry city had gradually arisen a separate community, 
Jeding from the ordinary habits and usages of life, at 
tst from .the public religious ceremonial; governed by 
o\m laws; acting upon a common principle; and 
and together in a kind of latent federal union through- 
t the empire. A close and intimate correspondence 
inected this new moral republic. An impulse, an 
Won, a feeling, which originated in Egypt or Syria, 
s propagated with electric rapidity to the remotest 
nlier 6f the West. Irenmus, the Bishop of Lyons in 
whose purer Greek had l^en in dmger of corrup- 
>n from his intercourse with the beb^borous Celtic 
^•etiters into a controversy with^the speotdatiTe 
JJihers of Antioch, Edessa, or Alexandria while Ter- 
^ ia his |ude African Latm denounces dr adtooates 
I i\ 
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opinions which sprang up in Pontus or in Phrygia, i 
new kind of literature had arisen, propagated with th 
utmost zeal of ujoselytism, among a numerous class o 
readers, who began to close their ears against thepw 
fane fables and the unsatisfactory philosophical system 
of Paganism. While the Emperor himself condJ 
scended, in Greek of no despicable purity and eleganc^ 
for the age, to explain the lofty tenets of the Porch, ant 
to commend its noble morality to his subjects, Mi 
minds of a large portion of the world were preoccupiJ 
by writei*s who, in language often impregnated wii 
foreign and Syrian barbarisms, enforced still hiM 
morals, resting upon religious tenets altogether newaJ 
incomprehensible excepting to the initiate. Theij 
sacred books were of still higher authority; commandej 
the homage, and required the diligent and respectfi 
study, of all the disciples of the new fmth. Nor m 
this empire within the empire, this univeisally dissema 
nated sect—^which had its own religious rites, its oij 
laws, to which it appealed rather th^ to the statutes J 
the empire; its own judges (for the Christians, whereTej 
they were able, submitted their disputes to their bishcj 
£^nd his associate presbyters), its own financial regal* 
lions, whether for ^e maintenance of public worship,« 
for charitable purposes; its own religious superiors, wi 
exercised a very different control from that of the ^ 
tiffs or sacerdotal colleges of Paganism; its own usagf 
and conduct; in some respects its own language—<5^^ 
fined to one class, or to one descriptioli of Eo®| 
subjects. Christians were to be found in the court* 
the camp, if the commerciid market; they dischaig^ 
all the dut^ and did not decline any of the 
society. They did not altogether shun the fo*^ 
or abandon all interd^ in the civil administration; ^ 
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their mercantile transactions, in common with the 
jest of that class. One of their apologists indignantly 
fepels the charge of their being uselei#to society: “ We 
|wno Indian Brahmins, or devotees, ifving naked in 
le woods, self-banished from civilised life. We grate- 
[j accept, we repudiate no gift of Grod the Creator; 
e are o^y temperate in their use. We avoid not 
lur forum, your markets, your baths, your shops, your 
►rges, your inns, your fairs. We are one people with 
lu in all worldly commerce. We serve with you as 
ilors, as soldiers; we are husbandmen and merchants 
:e you. We practise the same arts; we contribute to 
public works for your use.”^ Among their most re- 
“kable distinctions, no doubt, was their admission of 
ves to an equality in religious privileges. Yet there 
no attempt to disorganise or correct the existing 
>lations of society. Though the treatment of slaves in 
families could not but be softened and huma- 
as well by the evangelic temper as by this 

S knowledged equality in the hopes of another life, yet 
iristianity left the emancipation of mankind from 
^ deeply-rooted distinctions between the free and 
)i*vile races to times which might be ripe for so great 
ad important a change. 

This secession of one part of society from its accus- 


^ 1 add TertuUian’a Latin : ** In- 
•ctnoai i 4 ne^tiis didmur. Quo 
homines vobisonm degentes, 
Tictaf, habitAs, initinctds, 
ad Titam neosadtatia ? Neqoe 
®*®^chmanap, aut Indormn gfin- 
’®^****w tmnni, oyiTioolie et o^ea 
Maninimoe gratiam noa d#- 
^ ^ domino oi«^tori, noUnm 
o|)enim ^na repndiamnr, 


planb temperamiia, do nltra modum 
ant perperam ntamnr. Itaque non 
sine foro, non aine maoello, n<m aina 
balnoia, tabernia, offidnia, stabidia, nnn- 
dinia veatria, oaete^u^ oommerciia, 
Gohabitamoa in bocpe^o: naTigamna 
et noa Tobbcnm et «t rorti- 

oamnr, et mercamnr ^poKdndo mi^oamoa 
artea, opera noatra pobUoiinMi naui 
\vmtro.'* Apologrt. 0 . 4d* 
t2 
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tomed religious intercourse with the rest, if in nothiuj ii 
but religious intercourse, independent of the numba j 
whose feelings ^d interests were implicated in tin 
support of thfe national religion in all its pomp*ao 
authority, would necessarily produce estrsingemeDi 
jealousy, animosity. 

As Christianity became more powerful, a vague ap] 
hension began to spread abroad among 
with the &ii Roman people that the fall of their old relil 

of the Roman . . i • t * 

Empire. gion might, to a certain degree, mvolve 
of their civil dominion; and this apprehension, it' 
be denied, was justified, deepened, and confirmed, l)]j 
the tone of some of the Christian writings, no doubt I 
the language of some Christian teachers. Idolatry 
not merely an individual, but a national, sin, whid 
would be visited by temporal as well as ^iritual retd 
bution. The anxiety of one at least, and that certainl! 
not the most discreet of the Christian apologists, to c 
claim all hostility towards the temporal dignity of t 
Empire, implies that the Christians were obnoxio* 
to this charge. The Christians are calumniated, 
TertuUian to Scapula,® at a somewhat later ^ 
(under Severus), as guilty of treasonable disloyalty 
the Emperor. As the occasion required, he exculp^ 
them f^m any leaning to Niger, Albinus, or Casflij 
the competitors of Severus, and then proceeds to bh 
this solemn protestation of loyalty: “ The Christian 'i 
the enemy of no man, assure^y not of the 


‘ Sed et drcs^majesUtem imperil 
infemamur, tanAn nunqiiam Albi- 
niaxii, nec Tel Camtani, in- 

Teniri potaenm^fOhriatiani. 

Ghristiairas nnlliiia eat Heatla, ne- 
tas Impanloda i quam aeimt a Deo 


aao coDstitoi, neoeme eat ut et 
diligat, et rerereator, et, 
salmm Telit, otun toto 
perio, qnoaaqtie Meoalnm stabits ^ 
din enim lUAH. TertoBi*® ^ * 
pnlam, 1 « 
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le sovereign he knows to be ordained by God; of 
<;essity, therefore, he loves, reveres, and honours him, 
d prays for his safety, with that o£#be whole Roman 
npire, that it may endure—and endure ft will—as long 
the world itsel£”^ But other Christian do- Toneor»ome 
ments, or at least documents eagerly dissemi- Srm^con- 
,ted by the Christians, speak a very different 
[iguage.* By many modem interpreters, the **^*<®- 
pocalypse itself is supposed to refer, not to thp JGall of 
predicted spiritual Rome, but of the dominant Pagan 
)me, the visible Babylon of idolatry, and pride, and 
aelty. According to this view, it is a grand dramatic 
ticination of the triumph of Christianity over Heathen- 
n in its secular as well as its spiritual power. Be 
is as it may, in later writings, the threatening and 
ededictory tone of the Apocalypse is manifestly bor- 
wed, and. directed against the total abolition of 
iganism, in its civil as well as religious supremacy, 
any of these forged prophetic writings belong to the 
ign of the Antonines, and could not emanate ^m any 
iwter but that of the more injudicious and fanatical 
Kristians. The second (Apocryphal) book of Esdras is 
this character, the work of a Judaising Christian; ^ it 
fers distinctly to the reign of the twelve Ccesars,' and 
‘^^Jwely intimates, in many parts, the approaching dis- 
lution of the existing order of things. The doctrine of 


Quoasqae tapcultun staUt. 

' I have been much iDdebted, in 

• paittge, to the exoeUent work of 

‘Der FaU dee Heiden- 
work written with so much 
‘‘“hig, osadonr, and Christian tem- 

• wcite great regret that it 
hwomp lete at its mthor’s 


* The general chamoter of the 
work, the nationality of the perpetual 
aUosioDS to the history and fbrtnnes 
of the race of ls»d. betray the Jew; 
the pasaages ch. if .42, 48; r. 5; 
vii. 26, 29, are prowed OhrirtUnity 
On tiiis book read ^brald. 

f C. xii. 14. OoiBiMtta Eeanaga 
^st. des Jnib, L Til. 
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the Millennium, which was as yet far from exploded or 
fallen into disregard, mingled with all these prophetic 
anticipations of M;ure change in the destinies of man* 
kind.*' The vMble throne of Christ, according to thsse 
writings, was to be erected on the ruins of all earthly 
empires: the nature of His kingdom would, of course, be 
unintelligible to the Heathen: and all that he would 
comprehend would be a vague notion that the empire d 
the world was to be transferred from Rome, and that thi 
extinction of the majesty of the Empire was, in some in* 
comprehensible manner, connected with the triumph of 
the new faith. His terror, his indignation, and his con¬ 
tempt, would lead to fierce and implacable animosity. 
Even in TertuUian’s Apology, the ambiguous word 
‘‘saeculum” might mean no more than a brief and 
limited period, which was yet to elapse before the final 
consummation. 

But the Sibylline verses, which clearly belong to this 
The ahyiiiae period, express, in the most remarkable manner, 
this spirit of exulting menace at the expected 
simultaneous fall of Roman idolatry and of Roman em* j 
pire. The origin of the whole of the Sibylline oraclea “ 
now extant is not distinctly apparent, either from the | 
style, the manner of composition, or the subject of their; 
predictions.^ It is manifest that they were largely inter*; 
pointed by the Christians, to a late period, and some d 
the books can be assigned to no other time but the 
present*' Much, no doubt was of an older ^ute. It ^ 

^ There are apparent aUniioiia to bodka there is little |Mropheoy; n 
the Millennium in Sibjlline vefses, general the Hoeaio history, in 
particularly at the ofoee of the eighth hexameters. If there are ^ 
tnnL ments of Heathen Yorstfi they sr« 

* The first book^ to page 176, msy the third book, 
ee Jewish $ it then beomnee Obristian, ' Ad horum imperatonnn 
•s weU as the second. But in these nini Pil cum Uberis sols M* 
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larcely credible that the Fathers of this time would 
aote contemporary forgeries as ancient prophecies, 
he Jews of Alexandria^ who had ac^hired some taste 
^r Grecian poetry, mid displayed some ^lent for the 
anslation of their sacred boo^ into the Homeric lan- 
aage and metre,had, no doubt> set the example of 
jrsifying their own prophecies, and of ascribing them 
I the Sibyls, whose names were universally venerated, 
I revealing to mankind the secrets of futurity. They 
ay have begun by comparing their own prophets 
ith these ancient seers, and spoken of the predi^ions 
Isaiah or Fzekiel as their Sibylline vmrses, which may 
ive been another word for prophetic or oracular. 

Almost every region of Heathenism boasts its SibyL“ 
oetic predicticms, ascribed to these inspired women, 
ere either published or religiously preserved in the 
icred archives of cities. Nowhere were they held in 
»ch awful reverence as in Rome. The opening of the 


tuck) Vero) teSipora vidoitur 
yUtmm Tatidiifa tantum extendi; 
quod etiam • lih, t/ videre licet, 
of the editor, Opaopieus, p. '688. 
Compare Yalckenaer's learned 
De Aristbbulo Jadmo. The 
of Ecekid Trai^aa, and 
y P***gea, which are eridoit tojv 
of the Jewiah Soriptorea, in the 
I of the Fathers, particiilarly of 
bhw, may b% traced to this schooL 
“ by no meano haposiihle that the 
^f Vii^ may owe many of its 
♦v ^ Alexandrian TordSers 
'b^Hdaew prophets Viigil, who 
^ hdiscoiminatdy into his 
®|^ff[)ld all the mdor ore which 
in the older poets, may have 
* admired somo of these Tanea. 


He may have condescended, as he 
thought, to borrow the images of 
these religious books of the barba¬ 
rians, as a modem might , tbs images 
of the Vedas or of the Konm. 

* See on the difierent Sibyls and 
origin of the dHfhrent poems the 
diseertatlon the (Xxourstis L and vi.) 
of the new editor of the Sibylline 
veises, M. Alexandte,^ t. ii. (Paris, 
1856^ On the Roman SibyDlne 
boeha,’ Excorsns Ul« 1 do not pledge 
myielf to sU H; Alexandre’e historical 
critidsm; but I liish to beer my 
hombit tBstlffiony \6 the enperidHty 
of this fditioir ^oy«r ell previous 
ones. The editor h|s availsd hfanseli 
of the Tsloable suggestioiii of Bleek. 
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Sibylline books was an event rare occnrrencei aiii 
only at seasons of fearful disaster or peril. 
would be more 42mpting to the sterner or more ardent 
Christian, thah to efilist, as it were, on his side, tiieK 
authorised Pagan interpreters of futurity; to extort,i 
might seem, from their own oracles, this confession cl 
their approaching dissolution. Nothing, on the otha 
hand, would more strongly excite the mingled feelings d 
apprehension and animosity in the minds of the Pagans, 
than this profanation, as it would appear^ whether thej! 
disbelieved or credited them, of the sacred treasures d; 
prophecy. It was Paganism made to utter, in its mod 
hallowed language, and by its own inspired proph6is,ili 
own condemnation; to announce its own immediate 
downfall, and the triumph of its yet obscure enemy on 
both its religious and temporal dominion. «> 

The fifth and eighth books of the Sibylline oracki 
are those which most distinctly betray the sentimeni 
and languetge of the Christians of this period.^ In ^ 
spirit of the Jewish prophets, they denounce the folly d 
worshipping gods of wood and stone, of ivory, of goU 
and silver; of offering incense and sacrifice to dumb d 
deaf deities. The gods of Egypt, and those of Greec* 
—^Hercules, Jove, and Mercury—are cut off. 
whole sentiment is in the contemptuous and aggreri^ 
tone of the later, rather than the more temperate d 
defensive argument of the earlier, apologists for 
tianity. J^ut the Sibyls are made, not njierely to 
nounce the fall of Heathenism, but the ruin of Heatl^ 
states and ihe desolation of Heathen cities. Many P 
sages relate to Egyp^ and seem to point out ^exa^<^ 
with Aria Minor, the cities of which, particularly 1^ 


• Libb'T.p. 
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ioe^ are frequently noticed, as the chief staple of 
lese poetico-pt^phetic forgeries.^ The following pas- 
ige might almost seem to have bee# written after the 
estruction of the Serapeum by The^osius:*^ “Isis, 
irice hapless goddess, thou shalt remain alone on the 
lores of the Nile, a*^ solitary Mrenad by the sands of 
Lcheron. No longer shall thy memory endure upon 
le earth. And thou, Serapis, that restest upon thy 
^nes, much must thou suffer; thou shalt be the 
ughtiest ruin in thrice hapless Egypt; and those, who 
orshipped thee for a god, shall know thee to be 
othing. And one of the linen-clothed priests shall 
ly, Gome, let us build the beautiful temple of the true 
k)d; let us change the awful law of our ancestors, who, 
I their ignorance, made their pomps and festivals to 
ods of stone and clay; let us turn our hearts, hymning 
le Everlasting God, the Eternal Father, the Lord of 
U, the True, the King, the Creator and Preserver ol 
or souls, the Great, the Eternal God.” 


V 9fiodi9*K(d HoOif 6\10 tTMf ita2 icSiertrai, 

BovK^ *Hp<iK\9o6s rc Ai6s r« ital —P. 558. 

Tbt first of these lines is mutilated. 

t rptrdXeupat fMt'tts 5* Nf(\ov, 

Mo6tnfit fxoLvks Atoktos, M if/ofuiSoit *Ax^povros, 

KoMrt ffov ixtf*7d 7 f /ACi'Ci Korh yalav irturar^ 

Kol <ri> :X4pet‘wif \l9ois iroXAi^ 

Ktiffp irr&fia fjJytffrov, iv Klyirry rpiraAatiy 
* * « « 

Tvdvorfcu flpf rh ftiySir, Zaoi ^ 

ICol Tis ip*t r&¥ l§p4w¥ kiMO’darfftos dt^p’ 

AtDrc ecoG rip,wot KdKoh arr^Octfity AAijWi 
A t Ore iK wpoySpvw Zyivhr vSfioy 

ToG ^ hiBiyois kcH h<rrpwt\yoiffi 

nojuir^ <ca2 votoZp^yoi oIk tyvn^^i 

Hirpi^pMy 0€hy ipBiroy ilvftyovyr^s^ 

AJtnhy rhy ynyyrfipttt rhy dUZtoy yryaAf^ ^ 

T5»' wpvretyly w4mry$ r}^ kKtiZia, rhy SMTiXfia. 

^fvX^pSfoy ywerflpOt My /Uyuy, tdky 46y^ 

’ lib. T. p, €3$, tdii. Gall. A BMt i lod , I99k 
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A bolder prophet, without doubt writing precisely at 
this perilous crisis, dares, in the name of a Sibyl, to 
connect together t]||» approaching fall of Home and the 
gods of Eome- haughty Borne, the just chastise¬ 
ment of Heaven shall come down upon thee from on 
high; thou shalt stoop thy neckband be levelled mil 
the earth; and fire shall consume thee, razed to thj 
very foundations; and thy wealth shall perish; wolves 
and foxes shall dwell among thy ruins, and thou shalt 
be desolate as if thou hadst never been. Where then 
will be thy Palladium ? Which of thy gods of gold, or 
of stone, or of brass, shall save thee? Where then the 
decrees of thy senate? Where the race of Bhea, of 
Saturn, or of Jove; all the lifeless deities thou hast 
worshipped, or the shades of the deified dead? When 
thrice five gorgeous Caesars [the twelve Gsegars usually 
so called, with Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian], whp have en¬ 
slaved the world from east to west, shall be, one will 
arise silver-helmed, with a name like the neighbouring 
sea [Hadrian and ^e Hadriatic Sea].” ^ The poet de¬ 
scribes the busy and lavish character of Hadrian, hh 


* (Tol tot' Kviotffr 
Oipdytos rXifyht Kdfii^ns irpdrrif 

Ki^*9a<pi<T6^<rnt iced wvp ct JXiyr iareof^ertt 
KtKXifx^vriv iidcptcririp loTf, «al tXoCtos iXetroi, 

Ktti <ri $4iie$\a X^TOt, ical iXdxtKts olicfi<rowri, 

Kol t<It* iop rap4pnfios JX»f, ytyowicu 

TIoG rSr* IlaXXiiStoT; Totbf ert fieurdireu 
XptHToOt, 1j XlBiPOSf % ^ • 

Adyfiara ovyicX^ow; tov, Kpdvoto, 

*Hi Aths yei^t icoi wdrrw ip iaefidffBris 
Ae^fiop^ iif/6xovt, Wicpdr lYnciXa KOfUprmPt 
* • ♦ * 

•AAX* Jr# xXiSoj'ol rpit wdpre yepoprai. 

K^/mI SouXAmmr irroXlifs 

iroXid^Mraf, T^rroo. 

LaxTiii.p.«^ 
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iriosity in prying into all religious mysteries, and his 
sification of Antindus.' 

"After him ehall reign three, tohot^timea shall be the 
wt.* */ * * Then &om the uttermost paAs of the earth, 
hither he fled, shall the matricide [Nero] return.® 
-- 

The ruin of Rome, and the restora- There is another allusion to Hadrian, 
m of Europe to the East, are like- lib. r. p. 552, much more laudatorj: 
ise alluded to in the following pas- ^Etrrou K<d iraydptcrros Mip, «al 
^: lib. iii. p. 404-408 j r. 573- rdvra voditru, 
f6; viii. 6H 712, 718, 

• Kdffpoy fuapf »oJl, 85pa woplfttp 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Kol payiiewp fivtrrfipia rirra 

’ Hou^ iihp iiropra trtpdfffiara \6<rtt, —P, 688. 

(Compare the xiith book, published by A. Mai, where the reading is llff 
oil, line 167.) 

* Thi' jjLtrh rptts ip^ovcrtt iray^t/rarop ^pap IxoKref— 

One of these tl^ is to be an old roan, to heap up vast treasure^ in ordar 
> surrender then! to the Eastern destroyer, Nero— 

tp iroat 7 * i.napi\9p 

*Efc wtp(r«^p yedris t ^vyas fiffTpoKTSpot iXBdtp, 

Kol Ttirf Tfvitjtf’eii, TXarb irSptpvpcp ^tpoplimp 
Mwrofiiprtt leol xMipop cT/ua tptpovffo, 

* ♦ * ♦ 

Kol ykp ktro^6fmp Xtytdpotp 8d|o rtatheu, 

HoO T^e <roi rh xpdros : irof« 7^ (rbfifiaxos fcrruy 
Aov\w6f<<ra rceuf fxareuotppoaifppa'tp 
Udcr^t ydp yaitis PpftrSp rSr* chyxyva ftrroi, 
klnbt vaPToKpdrmp tiritP i\9ifP P^pLaffi Kptty 
IdpTttP aol Pitcit^p Kitrpop ixopra. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

*£« ror4 trot fipvypds, xol CKoprurfids, md 
.llrdtrit 9rap lA6p ardAfwi^, icol Tofijf. 

Lib. Tiii. 688. 

^ The strange notion of the flight best commentary is that of Si. Ac 
beyond the Euphrates, from gnstine on A^^onians; **Et 
^he wastoiatimiasAntiduist, tuno rerelabitar Ale inlqiiiis. Ego 
ttm burthen of the Sibylline prorsus quid dht^i me frtior igno- 
^ Compare lib,' ir. p. 520-525 ; rare. 3ii^>ioioiieo Jaman honiiDam» 
where there an allusion to quas rd andire Tdrlsfsre de hlc le 
* ^^Matrical tastes^ 619-714. The potui, nen taoibo. t}iikbai putan; 
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And now, O king of Rome, shalt thou moum, disrobed 
of the purple laticlave of thy rulers, and clad in sack¬ 
cloth. The glo^ of thy eagle-bearing legions shall 
perish. Wherd shall be thy might ? What land, whicl 
thou hast enslaved by thy vain laurels, shall be thine 
ally ? For there shall be confu^on on all mortals over 
the whole earth, when the Almighty Ruler comes, an(l,t 
seated upon his throne, judges the souls of the quick and 
of the dead, and of the whole world. There shall be 
wailing and scattering abroad, and ruin, when the fall 
of the cities shall come, and the abyss of earth shaB 
open.” 

In another passage, the desolation of Italy, the retua 
of Nero, the general massacre of kings, are portrayed 
in fearful terms. The licentiousness of Rome is detailed 
in the blackest colours. " Sit silent inp thy sorrow, 
O guilty and luxurious city; the vestal virgins shall no 
longer watch the sacred fire; thy house is desolate.”' 
Christianity is then represented under the image of 
a pure and heaven-descending temple,»embracing tbe 
whole human race. 


hoc de imperio dictum fuisss Somano; 
tt propterea Paiiltim Apostolmn non 
id apcrth scribere Toluisae, ne calttm* 
niam videlicet incarreret quod Romano 
imperio malh optaverit, cum apera- 
retur tttemam: ut hoc quod dixit, 
* Jam enim myaterium iniquHatia 
operator,* Kermem voluerit intelligi, 
cqjua jam facta vdut Antidiriati vide- 
hantur; unde noimulli ipaum lesur- 
reoturum et futufom Antkhristuiii 
■*»ph)intQr. Alii vero uao earn ooci- 
Bua putant, aed aubtiactom potitia, ut 
putaraior ocebua^ et v i v m a docuHari 
in Vigm ipeiua statia, in <|oa fuit 
ona cndweCor csttnotua, doneo soo 


tempore reveletur, et reetituatur ii 
regnum." According to the Sibyi*. 
Nero was to make an alliance witil 
the kings of the Medea and Persian*! 



digging through the lathmua d ^ 
rinUi, and tlm conquer Rome, 
the manner in which Neander tr**** 
the germ of thia notion in tbe 
lypae, aee Pflaniung, Der Chr 
ii. 827. Nero is AntickriaO * 
political veraes of CoauDodUniHi ^ 
Compare M. Aleandre, II. 425. 

« Lib. T. p« 821. 
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Whether or not these prophecies merely embodied, for 
he private edification, the sentiments of the Christians, 
they are manifest indications of the^ sentiments; and 
they would scarcely be concealed with so»much prudence 
md discretion as not to transpire among adversaries, who 
low began to watch them with jealous vigilance: if they 
were boldly published, for the purpose of converting the 
deathen, they would be still more obnoxious to the 
general indignation and hatred. However the more 
noderate and rational, probably the greater number, of 
he Christians might deprecate these dangerous and in- 
udicious effusions of zeal, the consequences would 
nvolve all alike in the indiscriminating animosity 
ffhich they would provoke; and, whether or not these 
)redictions were contained in the Sibylline poems, quoted 
}y all the e^ly writers, by Justin Martyr, by Clement, 
md by Origen, the attempt to array the authority of the 
Sibyls against that rehgion and that empire, of which 
they were before considered almost the tutehury guar- 
hans, would goad the rankling aversion into violent 
fesentment. 

The general superiority assumed in any way by 
! Christianity, directly it came into collision with the 
; opposite party, would of itself be fatal to the peace 
^hich it had acquired in its earlier obscurity. Of all 
j pretensions, man is most jealous of the claim to moral 
'Qperiority. 

n. T]he darkening aspect of the times wrought up 
growing alienation and hatred to open and xi. in 
^ous hostility. In the reign of M. Aur^ius, StSSStke 
^^•jpioach the verge of that narrow oaSd of 

which intervenes between the final conquests of 
and the recoil of repressed and tbiyatening bor- 
npon the civilisatii^ of the world. The jputlio 
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mind began to be agitated with gloomy rumours froa 
the frontier, while calamities, though local, yet gpreii 
over wide distrio^n, shook the whole Homan people ^ 
apprehension.^ Foreign and civil wars, inundatioD^ 
eai^quakes, pestilences, which I shall presently assi^ 
to their proper dates, awoke the affrighted empire ftoa 
its slumber of tranquillity and peace.^ f 

The Emperor Marcus reposed not, like his predei 
cessor, in his Lanuviem villa, amid the peaceful pursnil 
of agriculture, or with the great jurisconsults of flu 
time, meditating on a general system of legislatioi 
The days of the Second Numa were gone by, and Hat 
Philosopher must leave his speculative school and 
Stoic friends to place himseK at the head of the legioi 
New levies invade the repose of peaceful families; eyi 
the public amusements are encroached upon; the 
Terwrof the diators are enrolled to serve in the army.* 
Bommworid. Unexpected crisis of calamity an^ 

terror, that Superstition, which had slept in careless ani 
Epicurean forgetfulness of its gods, suddenly awoke, anJ 
when it fled for succour to the altar of the tutelar deitf 
found the temple deserted and the shrine neglected 
One portion of society stood aloof in sullen disregard** 
avowed contempt of rites so imperiously demanded If 
the avenging gods. If, in the time of public distrtf 
true religion inspires serene resignation to the Divi® 
will, and receives the awful admonition to more strenuotn 
and rigid virtue, Superstition shudders at the.manif^ 
anger of the gods, yet looks not within to correctt^ 
offensive gu^t, but abroad, to discover some giA] 

^ TiU^oMoft, , His^ det Emp. ii. 

69a. 

• Fiift «iim p^polb Ide scamo, eom 
mi b^mm ghiMotm quod 




pbp^om foblatit TolupatitS* ^ 
Qogen ad phikMOphiam. ^ 

^aoi. 
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lacrifice which may appease the Divine wrath, and bribe 
[»ck the alienated favour of Heaven. Earely does it 
liscover any offering sufficiently co^^, except human 
life/ The Christians were the public fgid avowed ene- 
nies of the gods; they were the self-designated victims, 
^hose ungrateful atheism had provoked, whose blood 
ight avert, their manifest indignation. The public 
ligious ceremonies, the sacrifices, the games, the 
eatres, afforded constant opportunities of inflaming 
md giving vent to the paroxysms of popular fury, with 
^hich it disburthened it^lf of its awful apprehensions, 
rhe cry of " The Christians to the lions 1 was now no 
onger the wanton clamour of individual or party malice; 
t was not murmured by the interested, and eagerly re- 
Kjhoed by the blood-thir^, who rejoiced in the exhibition 
f unusual victims; it was the deep and general voice of 
matic terror, solemnly demanding the propitiation of 
ihe wrathful gods, by the sacriflce of these impious apos- 
fttes from their worship.'* The Christians were the 
uthors of all the calamities which were brooding over 
6 world, and’ in vain their earnest apologists appealed 
the prosperity of the empire since the appearance of 
ist, in rile reign of Augustus, and show^ that the 
t enemies of Christianity, the Emperors Nero and 
mitian, were likewise the scourges of mankind.^ 


• Oomplire on dmUar events, pa- 

popular religious seal 
out'of public calamities, Hai^ | 
<Je8 Hfipner, i. 234. 
miiaole of tbe 

having suf- 
wounds from fonnar 

waa finally tivwfised 
4 ^ ^ of Moyle (Works, 

• Is it impr<^ble that ii was' 


inveoted or wrought up, from a oMual 
oocurrenoe, into its present form, aa a 
kind of counterpoise to the reiterated 
Ohaige whidb waa advanosd against the 
Christians, of b aed pg caused, by theix 
impiety, all the c Atti tws infiirtid by 
the barbadana 

« Malito Bouth^ fiMr, 

i. Ill, Cknapam%T«liilUaiv^l 
lo«et T. 
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in. Was, thien, the philosopher Aurelius superior t<i 
m. Thtoh*. the vulgar superstition? In what manner did 
Empm. his per^al character affect the condition o| 
the Christians?, Did he authorise, by any new edict,* 
general and systematic persecution, or did he only giye 
free scope to the vengeance of the awe-struck people, 
and countenance the timid or fanatic concessions of tie 
provincial governors to the riotous demand of the 
populace for Christian blood? Did he actually repeal or 
suspend, or only neglect to enforce, the milder edicts o( 
his predecessors, which secured to the Cluristians a fair 
and public trial before the legal tribunal ? ^ The act! 
ascribed to. Marcus Aurelius, in the meagre and unsatis¬ 
factory annals of his reign, are at issue with the senti¬ 
ments expressed in his grave and lofty Meditation 
He assumes, in his philosophical lucubrations, which b 
dictated during his campaigns upon the Danube, tb 
tone of profound religious sentiment, but proudly difr 
dairns the influence of superstition upon his mind. [ 
in Borne he either shared, or condescended to apfe^K 
share, all the terrors of the people. The pestilence,, 
said to have been introduced from the East by ^ 
sdldiers, on their return from the Parthian campai^! 
had not yet ceased its ravages, when the public 
was thrown into a state of the utmost depression by 
news of the Marcomannic war. M. Aurelius, as ^ 
shall hereafter see, did not, in his proper person, cons* 


* Thtrt if tn edict of the Emporor 
Anreliin in the ^dne Acte of St. 
S^phorifn, in wUibh Pigi, Enioart, 
and Keender (L 106), would read the 
name of H. Aordioi inatead of Aoie^ 
Ihmni, Their a^omenta axo, in mp 
efiiikB^i]iQQBdiutTe,aBd the Imt that 


Anrelian ia named among the p***" 
cnting Emperors in the treatise ^ 
cribed to Laotantina (De 
entor.), in which hii edicttK*^ 
against the CHiriftiana are 
named, ontweighf their cooj^^ 
olgectioof. 
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aance, to the utmost, the demands of the popular super- 
ition. For all the vulgar arts of magic, divination, 
d vaticination, the Emperor declaiis his sovereign 
ntempt; yet on that occasion, besides tie public reli- 
ous ceremonies, to which I shall presently allude, he^ 
said himself to have tampered with the dealers in tlie 
irets of futurity; to have lent a willing ear to the 
Dgnostications of the Chaldeans, and to the calcula- 
m of astrology. If these facts be true, and all this 
ire not done in mere compliance with the Private wnti 
aeral sentiment, the serene composure of Emperor, la 
^ns himself may at times have darkened aons. 

0 terror; his philosophic apathy may not always 
re been exempt from the influence of shuddering 
rotion. In issuing an edict against the Christians, , 
ircuS may l^ve supposed that he was consulting the 
t)lic good, by conciliating the alienated’favour of the 
U, But the superiority of the Christians to all the . 
rors of death appears at once to have astonished and 
inded the Stoic pride of the Emperor. Philosophy, 
ich was constantly dwelling on the solemn question 
the immortality of the soul, could not comprehend 
eager resolution with which the Christian departed 
a life; and in the bitterness of jealousy sought out 
worthy motives for the intrepidity which it could not 
^te. How great is that soul which is ready, if it 
It depart from the body, to be extinguished, to be 
lersed, pr still to subsist I And this readiness must 
from the individual judgement, not from mere 
like the Christians, but deliberatel;|, solemnly, 
without tragic display.” * The Emperor did not 

GretK it by no I wapdrc^, is tisaaUy 

‘ this remarkable pas< translated as in tbs text ** iiisrs oir 

K 
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choose to discern that it was in the one case the dwibj 
in the other the assurance, of the eternal destiny of thl 
soul, which cofttituted the difference. Marcus, 
doubt, could lidmire, not merely the dignity with whidji 
the philosopher might depart on his uncertain bf 
necessary disembarkation from the voyage of life, 
the bold and fearless valour with which his own legi»| 
aries or their barbarous antagonists could con^ 
death on the field of battle; but, at the height of 
wisdom, he could not comprehend the exalted entbl 
siasm with which the Christian trusted in the immat 
tality and blessedness of the departed soul in tif 
presence of God. r 

There can be little doubt that Mtircus Antonin^ 
issued an edict by which the Chrietians were ag*i( 
exposed to all the denunciations of common infonnefll 
whose zeal'Was now whetted by some share, if not( 
the whole, of the confiscated property of delinquw 
The most distinguished Christians of the East ^ 
sacrificed to the bcise passions of the ^meanest of dp 
kind, by the Emperor, who, with every moral qufw 
tion to appreciate the new religion, closed his ears, ei4j 
in the stem apathy of Stoic philosophy, or the M 
engrossing terrors of Heathen bigotry. J 

It is remarkable how closely the more 
records of Christian martyrology harmonise witl^ J 
course of events, during the whole reign of M. AnW 

fttinacy.** A ropnt writer renders it 
oetentatioD pt paradte.*' I foipect 
«n antithedi wiUi ISiir^f icpltrws, and 
that it r efe rs to the manner in which 
the ChristUum arrayed ihemselyes aa 
« bodj agaiut the nathoritj of ihe 
peneovton; and shoiilii mder the 


words omitted in the text 
(IWoK Tficrcu, and 
display whidi is inten4e<V^P*‘*5 
others to fellow our exaroP*** / 
Stoic pride would stand aloo® | 
dignity of an intrepid death* j 
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ud illustrate and justify my view of the causes and 
lotives of their persecution.^ 

It was on the 7th March^ A.D. 161, liat the elder An- 
)uinus, in tlie charitable words of a Chrfttian 
x)logist, sank in death into the sweetest sleep,* 
idM. Aurelius assumed the reins of empire. He inl•^ 
jediately associated with himself the other adopted 
of Antoninus, who took the name of L. Verus. 
ne treacherous year of peace gave the hope of undis^ 
irbed repose, under the beneficent sway which carried 
e maxims of a severe and humane philosophy into the 
[ministration of public affairs. Mild to all Ughter 
ilinquencies, but always ready to mitigate the severity 
j the law, the Emperor w^as only inexorable to those 
ore heinous offences which endanger the happiness of 
^ciety. While the Emperor himself superintended the 
^ urse of justice, the senate resumed its ancient honours. 

, i the second year of his reign, the horizon ^ 
gan to darken. During the reign of the First 
atonmus, earthquakes which shook down some of the 

E itic cities, and fires which ravaged those of the West, 
excited much alarm; but these calamities assumed 
ore dire and destructive character during the reign 
Aureliua Home itseK was first visited with a temhle 


A modern writer, M. Ripaolt 
^hilosophiqne de Marc AurWe), 
to this tipae the memorable 
* of Tertnllian's Apology;— 
omius publics cladia, 
^polark inoommodi, Chria- 
Si Tiberis aacatdit 
» ai Kilua non aacendit in 
^'«»luin itetlt^ ei terra mootf, 
^ ai /«ea, ttaUm ChrkUanoa ad 
An older, m^re learned Wa- 


torkn writes that —** Tout oe qui auit 
lea cnltea de Tempire f*^^Te de tootea 
parts oontre les Chrdtiena. On attri- 
bue k oe qu'on a{^>elle lenr impi^, 
le ddchatnement dearf^nx, sous les* 
qnellee g^miaaent iMu& les hommef * 
priTil^ ni exemption, sans die- 
tinction de religion.** T ill e m o a t, Hist, 
dee Emp., Mare. Anrbk 
* Quadratns apod AiphSllB. Aiv 
tcnin. 8. 
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mundation.^ The Tiber swept away all the cattle in 
the neighbourhood, threw down a great number of build, 
ings; among threat, the granaries and magazines d 
com, which were chiefly situated on the banks of the 
river. Tl^ appalling event was followed by a famine^ 
which pressed heavily on the poorer population of the 
capital. At the same time, disturbances took place ib 
B ritain. The Catti, a German tribe, ravaged Belgium; 
and the Parthian war, which commenced under mo^ 
disastrous circumstances, the invasion of Syria, and tin 
loss of three legions, demanded the presence of hi 
colleague in the empire. Though the event va 
announced to be prosperous, yet intelligence of doubtft 
and hard-won victories seemed to intimate that tl 
spell of Roman conquest was beginning to lose i 
power. ‘ 

After four years, Verus returned, bearing the tropbi 
cSimSSee of victory; but, at the same time, the seeds 
thoEmpiro. a Calamity which outweighed all the barr 
honours which he haxi won on the shores of the E 
phrates. His army was infected with a pestilence, whi 
superstition ciscribed to the plunder of a temple in Sel 
cia or Babylonia. The rapacious soldiers had opena 
mystic coffer, inscribed with magical signs, from wb 
issued a pestilential air, which laid waste the 
world. This fable is a vivid indication of the stat 
the public mindJ More rational observation traced 


^ Capitol. M. Antonin, p. 168. 

* •* Sed in Parthid belli, per- 

■eoationes OhristniiiorvuQ, quaiift jam 
poti Neronem rice, in Aaift et GaliiA 
gmtm pTttoepto qua extitenmt, mnl* 
tiqua aanctorum martjrio ooronaU 
•uni." This loose langaai^ of Orosiaa 
Um xitnteution in Gaul, if not in 


Asia, was much luter than tJtf 
thian war) appears to 
calamities of Rome with ^ 
■eoutions. > o 

i This was called tha” MOW 
mitosns.** There is a strange 
Capitolinus of an impostor 
rangued the popalaoe trom 
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ital malady from Ethiopia and Egypt to the Eastern 
nny, which it followed from province to province, 
loulderiiig away its strength as it j^oceeded, even to 
lie remote frontiers of Gaul and the noithem shores of 
lie Rhine. Italy felt its most dreadful ravages, and in 
tome itself the dead bodies were transported out of the 
ity, not on the decent bier, but heaped up in waggons, 
'amine aggravated the miseries, and, perhaps, increased 
lie virulence, of the plagua*^ Still the hopes of peace 
egan to revive the drooping mind; and flattering 
ledals were struck, which promised the return of golden 
ays. On a sudden, the Empire was appalled with the 
itelligence of new wars in all quarters. The Moors 
iid waste the fertile provinces of Spain; a rebellion of 
kpherds withheld the harvests of Egypt from the 
lipital. Theur defeat only added to the dangerous glory 
r Avidius Cassius, who, before long, stood forth as a 
|)mp€titor for the Empire. A vast confederacy of na- 
ions, from the frontiers of Gaul to the borders of Illyri- 
pm, comprehending some of the best known and most 
kniidable of the German tribes, with others whose 
^sonant names were new to the Roman eargf, had 
with a simultaneous movement.™ The armies 
w wasted with the Parthian campaigns, and the stiU 
ore destructive plague. 

The Marcomannic has been compared with the Second 
iinic War, though, at the time, even in the paroxysm 
terror,, the pride of Rome would probably not have 


the Campus Martlus, and 
if, in throwing himself 
should be turned into 
' ^ fire would fix)m heaven, 
9f thevjotld tocuat hand: 
de ooelo lapii^nm finetiMj^ue 


mondi affore dioereljr* A* he fill, be 
loosed a stork from his boeom. Aure¬ 
lius, on his oonfMon of the imposture^ 
released him. Cap. tS. 

k Julius Cap. Ant. Vhil. aU 
** See the list in Capitol, pw 200, 
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ennobled an irruption of barbarians, however fonnitlall^ 
by such a comparison. The presence of both the Eij 
perors was imj^iously demanded. Marcus, 
lingered in Rome, probably to enrol the army (foij 
which purpose he swept together recruits from all quar| 
ters, and even robbed the arena of its bravest gl^ 
tors), certainly to perform the most solemn and costlf 
religious ceremonies. Every rite was celebrated whiil 
could propitiate the Divine favour, or allay the pop 
fears. Priests were summoned from all quarters; fon 
rites performed; “ lustrations and funereal banquets 
seven days purified the infected city. It was, no doi 
on this occasion that the unusual number of vii 
provoked the sarcastic wit which insinuated that, iftir 
Emperor returned victorious, there would be a dearli^ 
of oxen.® Precisely at this timei, the ChrisW 
A.D. iw. martyrologies date the commencement of 
persecution under Aurelius. In Home itself, Justin, tti 
apologist of Christianity, either in the same or in tij 
following year, ratified with his bloo4 the sincerity 
his belief in the doctrines for which he had abandoi 
the Gtontile philosophy. His death is attributed to 
jealousy of Crescens, a Cynic, whose audience had 
drawn off by the more attractive tenets of the Chri 
Platonist. Justin was summoned before Rusticus, 
of the philosophic teachers of Aurelius, the prefect 


“ “ Per^grinos ntui imphverit** 
Such ie«m8 the |nooateeted reading in 
tlie Atguetao hiiloef ^ jet the singniar 
f:«ct that at eodi a porkal the SmpeiYnr 
should introdttte IMgn ritea, aa well 
the unuauaLe^pieMtoD, maj ndae a 
•nspidort thaf tome w^ with an 
oppdaite m ea ning h the jeenuine ex- 


preaidofi of the author. ^ 
• This earl jpeaqulnadew*****^ 
in the fbrm of ab address 
white oxen to the Emperor^ 
conquer, we are undone ^ 
KtvKoX VlapKm Kcdirapt [X^ 

Amm.' Mate. xxt« 4. 
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he city, and ccwnmanded to perform sacrifice. On his 
efusal, and open avowal of his Christianity, he was 
courged, and put to death. It is b^no means impro¬ 
vable that, during this crisis of religious terror, mandates 
liould have been issued to the provinces to imitate the 

i evotion of the capital, and everywhere to: appease the 
ffended gods by sacrifice. Such an edict, though not 
t signaling them by name, would, in its effects, and 
vtrhaps in intention, expose tlie Christians to the malice 
)t‘ their enemies. Even if the provincial governors were 
eft of their own accord to imitate the example of the 
imperOr, their own zeal or loyalty would induce them 
: o fall in with the popular current. The lofty hu* 
uanity which would be superior at once to supersti- 
; ion, to interest, and to the desire of popularity, and 
^vhich would neglect the opportunity of courting the 
= avour of the Emperor and the populace, would be a 
^•are and singular virtue upon the tribunal of a provin¬ 
cial ruler. 


I The persecution raged with the greatest violence in 
Minor. It was here that the new edicts ^wwtioii 
: vere promulgated, so far departing from the Minor. 

' lumane regulations of the former Emperors, that the 
prudent apologists venture to doubt Aeir emanating 
^rom the imperial authority.^ By these rescripts, the 
:lelators were again let loose, and were stimulated by 
the gratification of their rapacity out of the forfeited 
K^^^ds of the Christian victims of persecution, as well as 
their revenge. 

The fame of the aged Polycarp, wImw death the 
•<>^»>wing Church of Smyrna related iir an epistle to 
^ Clfristiaii community at PhilomeHum mr Fhili^el* 


^ P Kelito 1^ EoMb. H. K. It. ni. 
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phist which is still extant, and bears every mark 
Ftijowp. obscured that of the oUk 

‘ victim^f Heathen malice or superstition. (] 
these victims* the names of two only have survived 
one who manfully endured, the other who timidh 
apostatised in the hour of trial. Germanicus appeared; 
was forced to descend into the arena ; he fought gil 
lantly, until the merciful Proconsul entreated himij 
consider his time of life. He then provoked the tank 
beast, and in an instcmt obtained his immortality. Tk 
impression on the wondering people was that of indi* 
nation rather than of pity. The cry was redoulled 
^‘Away with the godless 1 Let Polycarp be appr^ 
bended! ” The second, Quintus, a P^ygian, Wj 
boastfully excited the rest to throw themselves in tbeF 
way of the persecution. He descended, in his haste, 
into the arena; the first sight of the wHd beasts» 
overcame his hollow courage, that he consented to 
sacrifice. 

Polycarp was the most distinguished Christian of tfe 
East; he had heard the Apostle St. John; he had long 
presided, Vnth the most saintly dignity, over the see oi 
Smyrna. Polycarp neither ostentatiously exposed him* 
self, nor declined such measures for security as migb^ 
be consistent with his character. He consented 
retire into a neighbouring village, from which, on tte 
intelligence of the approach of the ofiicers, he retreated 
to another. His place of concealment being betrayed 
by two slaves, whose confession had been extorted by 
torture, he e&claimed, ‘‘ The will of God be done; 
ordered food^ be prepared for the officers of jusljeef 
BJxd requested time for prayer, in which he speni 

IftCotiMi Patm Apoftolid,U. 106. 
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Durs. He was placed upon an ass, and, on a day of 
reat public concourse, conducted towards the town* 
e was met by Herod the Trenar^ and his father 
icetas, who took the Bishop, with considerate respect, 
ito their own carriage, and vainly endeavoured to 
grsuade him to submit to the two tests by which the 
hristians were tried, the salutation of the Emperor by 
\e title of Lord, and sacrifice. On liis determined 
ifusal, their compassion gave place to contumely; he 
as hastily thrust out of the chariot, and conducted to 
le crowded stadium. On the entrance of the old man 
K)n the public scene, the excited devotion of the 
iristian spectators imagined that they heard a voice 
)m heaven, “ Polycarp, be firm I ” The Heathen, in 
leir vindictive fury, shouted aloud, that Polycarp had 
Jen apprehended. The merciful Proconsul entreated 
m, in respect to his old age, to disguise his name, 
e proclaimed aloud that he was Polycarp; the trial 
■oceeded. Swear,” they said, by the Genius of 
®sar; retract, and say,‘Away with the godless!*” 
tie old man gazed in sorrow at the frantic and raging 
inches of the spectators, rising above each other, and,, 
ithhis eyes uplifted to heaven, said, “Away with the 
xlless 1 ” The Proconsul urged him further—“ Swear,. 
M I release thee; blaspheme Christ.” “ Eighty and 
^ years have I served Christ, and He has never done 
« wrong; how can I blaspheme my King, and my 
a.viour? ” The Proconsul again commanded him to 
lear by the Genius of Ceesar, Polycarp replied, by 
towing himself a Christian, and by requ6s|ing a day to 
' pointed on which he might explain before the 
^nsul the blameless tenets of Christianity. “ Per- 
the people to consent,” replied the compassionate 
^ overawed ruler. “ We owe respect to\nthority; 
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to thee I will explain the reasons of my conduct; to tb 
populace I will make no explanation.” The old mai 
knew too well ferocious passions raging in theii 
minds, which €t had been vain to attempt to allay b 
the rational arguments of Christianity. The Procousoi 
threatened to expose him to the ynLd beasts. “781 
well for me to be speedily released from this lifeol 
miseiy,” He threatened to burn him alive. “ I fe«| 
hot the fire that bums for a moment; thou knowest nrt 
that which burns for ever and ever.” The Christians 
countenance was full of peace and joy, even when ^ 
herald advanced into the midst of the assemblage, ani 
thrice proclaimed—‘‘ Polycarp has professed himself» 
Christian!” The Jews and Heathens (for the former 
were in great numbers, and especially infuriated again* 
the Christians) replied with an overwhelming 
This is the teacher of all Asia, the overthrower of o® 
gods, who has perverted so many from sacrifice andtkf 
adoration of the gods I ” They demanded of the Asiani 
the president of the games, instantly to let loose a lio* 
upon Polycarp. The Asiarch excused , himself 1? 
alleging that the games were Over. A general ciy 
arose that Polycarp should be burned alive.- The 
were again as vindictively active as the Heathens 
collecting the fuel of the l^ths, and other combostibH 
to raise up a hasty yet capacious funeral pile. He ^ 
speedily unrobed; he requested not to be nailed to 
stake; he was only bound to it. I 

The calm and imostentatious prayer of Polycarp H 
be consideilbd as embodying the sentiments of n 
Christians of that period. “ O Lord God Almightp»n 
Fatlier of thy well-beloved and ever-blessed 
Christ, h]j^ whom we have received the knowledg^ 
thee; the God of angels, powers, and of every cre^^n 
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and of tlie whole race of the righteous who live before 
tliec, 1 thank thee that thou hast graciously thought me 
worthy of this day and this hour, thJt I may receive a 
portion in the number of thy martyil, and drink of 
Christ’s cup, for the resurrection to eternal life, both of 
body and soul, in the incorruptibleness of the Holy 
Spirit; among whom may I be admitted this day, as a 
rich and acceptable sacrifice, as thou, 0 true and 
faithful God, hast prepared, and foreshown, and accom¬ 
plished. Wherefore I praise thee for all thy mercies; 
I bless tliee; I glorify thee, with the eternal and 
heavenly Jesus Clirist, thy beloved Son, to whom, with 
thee and the Holy Spirit, be glory now and for ever.” 

The fire was kindled in vain. It arose curving like 
aa arch around the serene victim, or, like a sail swelling 
with the wind, left the body unharmed. To the sijght 
of the Christians, he resembled a treasure of gold or 
silver (an allusion to the gold tried in the furnace); 
and delicious odours, as of myrrh or frankincense, 
breathed from Jiis body. An executioner was sent in to 
despatch the victim; his side was pierced, and blood 
enough flowed from the aged body to extinguish the 
flnuies inimediately around him/ 

The whole of , narrative has the genuine energy 
of truth: the prudent yet resolute conduct of the aged 
^op; the calm and dignified expostulation of the 
governor; the wild fury of the populace; the Jews 
^egerly. aeiring the opportunity of renewing their un- 
hatred to the Christian name, are described with 
tbertsuaplici^.of nature. The supematikal part of the 


• . — . .. 

•TVQrtA iecoaht adds a dove, 
^ “ E 

ae|»arU^ ioul. For 
htt bete ve^ 


mgenidnilr iitiietiEaed ^ 

Set Jortin'i Beitoto 
BaUny, 1.31^ wrtpwk 

the Ealtltit. 
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transaction is no more than may be ascribed to tb 
liigh-wrought imagination of the Christian spectators, 
deepening eyery^casual incident into a wonder: tie 
voice from heAven, heard only by Christian ears; tie 
flame from the hastily piled wood, arching over tie 
imharmed body; the grateful odours, not impossibly 
from aromatic woods, which were used to warm the I 
baths of the more luxurious, and which were collected! 
for the sudden execution; the effusion of blood, whicl 
might excite wonder from the decrepit frame of a maD 
at least a hundred years old." Even the vision of 
Polycarp himself,* ** by which he was forewarned of hi 
approaching fate, was not unlikely to arise before hi 
mind at that perilous crisis. Polycarp closed the 
nameless train of Asiatic martyrs.'^ 

Some few years after, the city of Smyrna was visited 
with a terrible earthquake; a generous sympathy wai 
displayed by the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities; 
provisions were poured in from all quarters; homes 
were offered to the houseless; carriages famished to 
convey the infirm and the children from the scene of 
ruin. They received the fugitives as if they had been 
their parents or children. The rich and the poor vied 
in the oflSces of charity; and, in tl^e words of tbe 
Gfecian sophist, thought that they were receiving rather 
than conferring a favour.* A Christian historian may 


* According to the great master of 
nature, Lady Macbeth’s diseased me¬ 
mory is haunted with a similar cir¬ 
cumstance, at the murder of Dnncan. 

** Who w^d hare thought the old 
man to hare had so much blood in 
him ?'*—act r. a. 1. 

* The difficulty of ilSoarataly reoon- 


ciling tho ykion witli its 
has greatly perpleied the writers 
insist on its preternatural 
Jortiii, p. 307. . ^ ^ 

* Tillemont, Hitt, des Emp. 

687, The philosopher Aristidfli ^ 
an orstioa on this erect. 
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e excused if he discerns in this humane conduct the 
lanifest progress of Christian beneyolence; and that 
enevolence, if not unfairly ascribed ^ the infl u enc e of 
Ihristianity, is heightened by the reco%ction that the 
iifferers were those whose amphitheatre had so recently 
een stained with the blood of the aged martyr. If, 
istead of beholding the retributiye hand of Divine 
engeance in the smouldering ruins of the city, the 
3iristians hastened to alleviate the common miseries of 
3iristian and of Pagan with equal zeal and liberality, it 
8 impossible not to trace at once the extraordinary revo- 
ution in the sentiments of mankind, and the purity 
)f the Christianity which was thus superior to those pas- 
ions which have so often been fatal to its perfection. 

At this period of enthusiastic excitement—of Super- 
itition on the one hand, returning in unreasoning terror 
» its forsaken gods, and working itself up by every 
neans to a consolatory feeling of the Divine protection; 
)f Religion, on the other, relying in humble confidence 
>a the protection of an allruling Providence; when the 
leligious partied were, it might seem, aggran«iieing their 
ival deities, and tracing their confiicting powers 
hroughout the whole course of human affairs—to every 
amd each extraordinary event would be deeply coloured 
»ith supernatural influence; and whenever any circum- 
*^ce really bore a providential or miraculous appear- 
^ce, it would be ascribed by each party to the favouring 
'aierpoaition of its own god. 

Such was ‘the celebrated event which was long current 
® Christian history as the miracle of the \hundering le- 
historians, medals still extant, and the 

|Se« MojVi w«-ki, toL ii. Conpw* Routb, Bilq. Smto, 1.16S, with 
^notad. * 
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column which bears the name of Antoninus at Rome, 
mrMkofthe concur with Christian tradition in commemo- 
toftoo. rating tJip extraordinary deliverance of the 
Roman army, ^ring the war with the German nations, 
from a situation of the utmost peril and difficulty. If tlie 
Christians at any time served in the Imperial armies *- 
if military service was a question, as seems extremely 
probable, which divided the early Christians,* some 
considering it too closely connected with the idolatrous 
practices of an oath to the fortunes of Ceesar and with 
the worship of the standards, which were to the rest of 
the army, £is it were, the household gods of battle; 
while others were less rigid in their practice, and forgot 
their piety in their allegiance to their sovereign and 
their patriotism to their country—at no time were the 
Christians more likely to overcome their scruples than 
at this critical period. The armies were recruited hv 
unprecedented means; and many Christians, who would 
before have hesitated to enrol themselves, might less 
reluctantly submit to the conscription, or even, think 
themselves justified in engaging in \Miat appeared 
necessary and defensive warfare. There might then 
have been many Christians in the armies of M. Aurelius, 
—^but that they formed a whole separate legion, is 
manifestly the fiction of a later age. In the campaip 
of the year of our Lord 174, the army advanced iu' 
cautiously into a country entirely without water; and, 
in this feint and enfeebled state, was exposed to » 
formidable attack of the whole barbarian force. Sud¬ 
denly, at their| hour of most extreme distress a copious 

• 

■ Tertalllan, in a paasage already j • Neander has developed this 
quoted, states didfinotly, j with his usual ability, in this part o' 

robiscum.** ^ | his Hi^oiy of the Church. 
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ind refreshing, rain came down, which supplied their 
rants; and while their half-recruited strength was still 
U able to oppose the onset of the enejpy, a tremendous 
itorm, with lightning, and hailstones oj an enormous 
lize, drove full upon the adversary, and rendered his 
irmy an easy conquest to the reviving Bomans.^ Of 
his awful yet seasonable interposition, the whole army 
icknowledged the preternatural, the Divine, origin. By 
hose of darker superstition, it was attributed to the 
ncantations of the magician Amuphis, who controlled 
he elements to the service of the Emperor. The 
nedals struck on the occasion, and the votive column 
irected by Marcus himself, render homage to the esta- 
)lished deities, to Mercury and to Jupiter.® The more 
ational Pagans, with a flattery which received the 
uffrage of admiring posterity, gave the honour to the 
virtues of irfarcus, which demanded this signal favour 
rom approving Heaven.^ The Christian, of course, 
ooked alone to that One Almighty God whose pro- 
idence ruled the whole course of nature, and saw. the 
l^cret operatioA of his own prayers meeting with the 
avourable acceptance of the Most High.® “ While the 
^agans ascribed the honour of this deliverance to their 
Jove,” writes.T^rtuUian, ‘‘they unknowingly bore 
^alimony to the Christians’ God.” 


^ In the year after this vktoi^ 
176), the foraiidahle rebellion of 
Caaius disturbed the East, 
^ idded to the'pwils and embarrass- 
®«l«rfthe Empiwu 
• Mercury, aooording to Pagi, ap- 
of tbe coins luUting to 
»• enftt. Compare Reading's note 
loo. dt. 

I (In Tit) attributes 

“•▼fcbHytotheCbaldsanfc Ihreus, 


De Seipso (lib. i. o. 6), allows that he 
had the magician Amuphis in his 
army. 


(%aldiea nugo sen oannloa ilin 
Armavere Deoa sen, quod reor, omne 
Tonantls I 

Cttisequiiun Mtrd mores potuere meiMi. 

->Claud. vl. Gods. Uoa^ 


• In Jovis nomine Deo noetrq Icfti* 
monlum reddidit. TertuUiaii, Ad Soa- 
pulain, p. 20, Eu^ Htrt. Eoel 

T. 5. \ 
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Tlie latter end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius^ vas 
signalised by another scene of martyrdom, in a part o( 
the empire far di^nt from that where persecution haj 
before raged jrith the greatest violence, though noi 
altogether disconnected from it by the original descent 
of the sufferers.*' 

The Christians of Lyons and Vienne appear to havei 
Martjrra of been a rcligious colony from Asia Minor or 
*.D. 177 . Phrygia, and to have maintained a close cor¬ 
respondence with those distant communities. There ii 
something remarkable in the connexion between these 
regions and the East. To this district the two Heini^ 
Archelaus and Herod Antipas, were successively ba¬ 
nished ; and it is singular enough, that Pontius Pilate, 
after his recall from Syria, was exiled to the same 
neighbourhood. 

There now appears a Christian cominunity, cor¬ 
responding in Greek with the mother Church.*^ It is bj 
no means improbable that a kind of Jewish settlement 
of the attendants on the banished sovereigns of Judsea 
might have been formed in the neighbourhood of. 
Vienne and Lyons, and maintained a friendly, no doubt 
a mercantile, connexion with their opulent brethren of 
Asia Minor, perhaps through the port of Marseille^ 
Though Christianity does not appear to have penetrate<l 


If I had determined to ^rce the 
eroits of this period into an accordance 
with my own view of the persecutions 
of M. Aurelius, 1 might have adopted 
the chronology A Oodwell, who 
assigns the martyrs of Lyons to the 
year 167; hut tlM evident seems in 
i&vour of the later date, 177. See 
Ifosbeim. Laitker, who oommands 
authority, if uo^by his critioal saga« 


dty, hyhis scmpulous honesty, •J*' 
“ Nor do I exp^ that any 
man, who has a concern for bis np** 
tation as a writer, should attemiA J 
direct oonfhtatioa of this opini®*' 
Works, 4to edit. i. 360. ^ ^ ^ 

t Euseb. Hist. Eoc. v. 1. 

^ Epistola Yiennendum st 
dunenaium, 1a Routh, i. 265. 
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ito Gaul till rather a late period,* it may have tra- 
elled by the same course, and have been propagated 
I the Jewish settlement by converts/rom Phrygia or 
tsia Minor. Its Jewish origin is, perhaps, confirmed 
j its adherence to the Judseo-Christian tenet of 
bstinence from blood.^ 

The commencement of this dreadftd, though local, 
Brsecution was an ebullition of popular fury. It was 
bout the period when the German war, which had 
umbered during some years of precarious peace, agedn 
ueatened to disturb the repose of the empire. Southern 
aul, though secure beyond the Rhine, was yet at no 
reat distance from the incursions of the German 
ibes; and it is possible that personal apprehension£ 
ight mingle with the general fanatic terror, which 
^asperated the Heathens against their Christian fellow- 
tizens. The Christians were on a sudden exposed to 
general att^k of the populace. Clamours soon grew 
personal violence; they were struck, dragged about 
e streets, plundered, stoned, shut up in their houses, 
itil the more “merciful hostility of the ruling autho- 
gave orders for their arrest and imprisonment 
itil the ^^rrival of the governor. One man of birth 
d rank, Vettius .Epagathus, boldly undertook their 
fence against the vague charges of atheism and 
Tiety: he was charged with being himself a Christian, 
d fearlessly admitted the honourable accusation. The 
sater p^ of the Christian community adhered reso- 


^•^0* Alpei tanm«gresM,*’i5 the 
of a Chriatiaii irriter, Sul- 

"“Bow cau thoee eat infimts to 
h not lawful to eat the blood 
****••1 •• Compare, howerv 
^OL.U. ' 


Tertulliana Apolo^fy ch« 9, ana 
Origen contra Celium, Till.; fiom 
whmoe it appears that this abetinenoe 
was more feneral among the eaiir 
ChrisUans. ' 
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lutely to their belief; the few whose courage failed i 
the hour of trial, and who purchased their security L 
shameful submi^ion, nevertheless did not abandon tl«j 
more couragipous and suffering brethren, but, at c® 
siderable personal danger, continued to alleviate thei 
sufferings by kindly offices. Some Heathen slaves wa 
at length compelled, by the dread of torture, to confin 
the odious charges wtdch were so generally advanee 
against the Christians:—banquets on human M 
promiscuous and incestuous concubinage; Thyest® 
feasts, and (Edipodean weddings. The extorted cn 
fessions of these miserable men exasperated even 4 
more moderate of the Heathens, while the feroda 
populace had now free scope for their sanguini 
cruelty- The more distinguished victims were Sanci 
a deacon of Vienne; a new convert named Matoij 
and Attains, of Phrygian decent, from the city 
Pergamus^ They were first tortured by means 
horrible to describe—if, without such description, tS 
barbarity of the persecutors, and the heroic endaras 
of the Christian martyrs, could be justly represent 
Many perished in the suffocating air of the noW 
dungeons; many had their feet stmned to dislocatij 
m the stocks; the more detested victims, afteri 
other means of torture were exhausted, had hot w 
of iron placed upon the most sensitive parts of M 
bodies; I 

Among these victims was the aged Bishop of Lfn 
Pothinus, now in his ninetieth year, who died in pn 
after two ds^ys from the ill usa^ which he had rec^ 
from the populace; His feeble body had fail^ 
mind remained intrepid; when the frantic 
environed him with their insults, and demanded, 
tumelioufi^ cries, Who is the Ghxl of the Ohristto** 
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^ calmly rej^ied, Wert thou worthy, thou shouldst 
|aiow.” ^ 

r But the atnphitheatre was the great public scene of 
[wptilar barbarity and of Christian emUirance* The 
inartyrs were exposed to wild beasts), which, however, 
^ not seem to hare been permitted to despatch their 
jniserable victims), and made to sit in a heated iron 
^hair till their flesh reeked upwards with an offensive 
itench. 

A rescript of the Emperor, instead of allaying the 
wpular frenzy, gave ample licence to its uncontiolled 
^olence. Those who denied the faith were to be re¬ 
based; those who persisted in it, condemned to death* 

I But the most remarkable incident in this fearfhl and 
tfflicting'scene; and the most characteristic of liwi^rdom 
he social phange which Christianity had 
►egun to wofk, was this, that the chief honours of this 
memorable martyrdom were asbigned to a female, a 
lave. Even the Christians themselves scarcely appear 
of the deep and universal influence of their own 
ttMime doctrine* The mistress of Blandina, herself a 
^^rtyr, trembled lest the weak body, and’ still more 
bedabasod condition, of the lowly associate in her trial, 
betray hereto criminal concession. Blandina 
in £dl the most excruciating sufferings of the 
*o«t distinguifiJied victims; she equalledtthem in the 
^ and unpretending superiority to every peiin which 
irritated and licensed, as it were, to exceed, if 
were possible, its own barbarities on the person of a 
^^0, could invent. She was selected by^the peculiar 
Of the persecutors, whose astonishment prcH 
Wy mcreased their malignity, for new and unprece* 
tortures, which she bore with the same equable 
^goaiiimity. - \ 

L 2 
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Blandina was first led forth with Sanctus, Matnrup 
and Attalus; and, no doubt, the ignominy of tliaL 
public exposure fas intended to be heightened by 
association with a slave. The wearied executioieii 
wondered that her life could endure under the honii- 
succession of torments which they inflicted. Blandiui 
only reply was, “I am a Christian, and no wickedna^ 
is practised among us.” 

In the amphitheatre, she was suspended to a staV 
while the combatants, Maturus and Sanctus, derirti 
vigour and activity from the tranquil prayers whiclslt 
uttered in her agony; and the less savage wild beaS 
kept aloof from their prey. A third time she n 
brought forth, for a public exhibition of suffering, 
a youth of fifteen, named Ponticus. During every kM 
of torment, her language and her example, animated tk 
courage and confirmed the endurance of the boy, who< 
length expired under the torture. Blandina rejoiced < 
the approach of death, as if she had been invited toi 
wedding banquet, and not thrown to the wild bea* 
She was at length released. After she had b«* 
scourged, placed in the iron chair, enclosed in a 
and, now in a state of insensibility, tosse(kby a 
some more merciful barbarian transpierced her witki 
sword. The remains of all these martyrs, after 
long unburied, were cast into the Ehone, in 
to mock and render still more improbable their Ixf 
of a tesnirection. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

^oorth Period. Christianity under the successors of M. Aurelius. 

UCH wa 3 the state of Christianity at the commencement 
‘ the fourth period between its first promul- 

1 * * on and its establishment under Constantine. 

golden days of the Koman Empire had already 
in to darken, and closed for ever with the reign of 
cus the Philosopher. The empire of the world be- 
e the prize of bold adventure, or the precarious gift 
lawless soldiery. During little more than 
intury, fr<jm the accession of Commodus to EmjSSoSt 
i of Diocletian, more than twenty Emperors 3 * 4 . 
to mention the pageants of a day, and the compe¬ 
ls for the throne who retained a temporary authority 
er some single province) flitted like shadows along 
e tragic scene of the imperial palace. A long line 
^^tary adventurers, often strangers to the name, 
rao#-, to the language of Rome—Africans and 
Arabs and Goths—seized the quickly shifting 
Bptre of the world. The change of sovereign was 
^ 0 ^ always a change of dynasty; or, by some strange 
every attempt to re-establish an hereditary 
cce 88 ioi\ was thwarted by the vices or imbecility of 
6 second generation. M. Aurelius is succeeded by 
® brutal Commodus; the vigorous and ible Severus 
fratricide CaracaUa. One of the imperial his- 
^ns has made the melancholy observation, that 01 
^ 8 r®at men of Rome scarcely one left a son the heir 
bis virtues; they had either died without\oflfepring. 
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or had left such heirs, that it had been better tor man. - 
Und if they had died leaving no posterity • 

In the weakn^ and insecurity of the throne lay 
iniecarity ihc strength and safety of Christianity. _ 
During such a period, no systematic policy 
was pursued in any of the leading internal 
interests of the empire. It was a govemnieiit| 
o^f temporary expedients, of individual passions. The 
first and commanding object of each succeeding heai 
of a dynasty was to secure his contested throne, and to 
centre upon himself the wavering or divided allegmna 
of the provinces. Many of the Emperors were deeply 
and mextricably involved in foreign wa?^, and had no 
time to devote to the social changes within the paled 
the empire. The tumults or the terrors pf the German, 
or Gothic, or Persian inroad, effected a perpetual dive^ 
sion from the slow and silent internal aggressions d 
Christianity. The frontiers constantly and imperiously 
demanded the presence of the Emperor, and left hi® 
no leisure to attend to the feeble remonstrances of tto 
neglected priesthood. The dangers of the civil absorbel 
those of the religious constitution. Thus Christianity 
had another century of regular and progiv^ve a<i' 
vancement to arm itself for the inevitable collision wii 
the temporal authority, till, in the reign pf Diocletian, Jt 
had grown far beyond the power of the most unlinntfi^ 
and cirbitrary (Jespotism to arrest its invincible progr^i 
and Constantine, whatever the motives of his conversion 
no doubt adopted a vdse and judicious policy in secmh® 
the alliance rather, than continuing the strife, with) ^ 

emnt pleriqae, tit meliiiii 
tebu* htimitnit linie poftarita^ ^ 
dei'*. Spumani StTtnta, Aog* 
JX360. 


* Nemiofm prope magnoram viro- 

rum i^oraoi et atilam filhim 
quiM mtU claret. Denique aut sine 
Mhenf yiri iiitei|l^'uct, not tiles liabii* 
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versary which divided the wealth, the intellect* if not 
0 property and the population, of the empire. 

The persecutions which took place during this interval 
jre the hasty consequences of the pen^nal 
►stility of the Emperors, not the mature and pgjjcu- 
(liberate policy of a regular and permanent 
(Yemment. In general, the vices and the 
(testable characters of the persecutors would tend to 
Qdicate the innocence of Christianity, and to enlist 
e sympathies of mankind in its favour, rather than to 
lepen ^e general animosity. Christianity, which had 
ceived the respectful homage of Alexander Severus, 
luld not lose in public estimation by being exposed 
the gladiatorial fury of Maximin. Some of the 
mperors were almost as much strangers to the gods as 
the people and to the senate of Eome. They seemed 
take a reckless delight in violating the ancient 
ajesty of the Roman religion. Foreign superstitions, 
most equally new, and scarcely less ofiTensive to the 
moral sentiment, received the public, the pre-eminent 
image of the Emperor. Commodus, though the Gre- 
an Hercules was at once his model, his type, and his 
iity, was^^ ardent votary of the Isiac mysteries; and 
' the Syrian worship of the Sun, in all its foreign and 
riental pomp, Elagabalus commanded the attendance 
the trembling senate. 

If Marcus Aurelius was, as it were, the last effort 
expiring Polytheism, or rather of ancient 
^osophiy, to produce a perfect man accord- 
^ to the highest ideal conception of h)>man reason, 
m ^rutal Commodus might appear to retrograde, to the 
^vage* periods of society. Commodus w^as a gladiator 
^ the throne; and if the mind, humanised either by 
^ milder spint of the times, or the incipient 
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influence of Christianity, nad begun to turn in disUti 
from the horrible spectacles which flooded the arena wi4 
human carnage, ^the disgust would be immeasurablj 
deepened by ^f/he appearance of the Emperor as tbt 
chief actor in these sanguinary scenes. Even Nero'i 
theatrical exhibitions had something of the elegance d 
a polished age; the actor in one of the noble tragedia 
of ancient Greece, or even the accomplished mu8iciaii,j 
might derogate from the dignity of an Emperor, yet 
might, in some degree, excuse the unseemliness of li 
pursuits by their intellectual character. But the amuse¬ 
ments and public occupations of Commodus had long 
been consigned by the general contempt and abhorrence 
to the meanest of mankind, to barbarians and slaves; 
and were as debasing to the civilised man as unbecom¬ 
ing in the head of the empire.'* The courage wMd 
Commodus displayed in confronting the hundred liom 
which were let loose in the arena, and fell by his shaffe 
(though in fact the Imperial person was carefuUj 
guarded against real danger), and the skill with wki 
he clave with an arrow the slender neck of the girafffii 
might have commanded the admiration of a flatteruig 
court But when he appeared as a gladiaiQr, glorieJ 
in the acts, and condescended to receive the disgraceM 
pay of a profession so infamous as to degrade for ever 
the man of rank or character who had been forc^ 
upon the stage by the tyranny of former Emperors, ^ 
courtiers, who had been bred in the severe and dignifi^ 
school of the Philosopher, must have recoiled 
shame, add approved, if not envied, the more 
principles of the Christians, which kept them aloof 
such degrading spectacles. Commodus was an 


Lampridii, Commodus in Angnst Hist. 
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froselyte of the Egyptian religion, but his favourite god 
ras the Grecian Hercules. He usurped the attributes 
nd placed his own head on the statues of this deity, 
Aich was the impersonation, as it were^of brute force 
nd corporeal strength. But a deity which might com- 
aand adoration in a period of primseval barbarism, 
Aen man lives in a state of perilous warfare with the 
►easts of the forest, in a more intellectual age sinks to 
lis proper level. He might be the appropriate god of 
i gladiator, but not of a Roman Emperor.® 

Everything which tended to desecrate the popular 
eligion to the feelings of the more enlightened and 
atellectual must have strengthened the cause of Chris- 
ianity; the more the weaker parts of Paganism, and 
hose most alien to the prevailing sentiment of the 
hues, were obtruded on the public view, the more they 
tiiist have contributed to the advancement of that faith 
rhich was rapidly attaining to the full growth of a rival 
p the established religion. The subsequent deification 
if Commodus, imder the reign of Severus, in wanton 
Nontment against the senate,^ prevented his odious 
Memory from sinking into oblivion. His insults upon 
he more^tional part of the existing religion could no 
be forgotten, as merely emanating from his 
“eisonal character. Commodus advanced into a god, 
his death, brought disrepute upon the whole 
olytheism of the empire. Christianity was perpetually, 

^ the new f^ftagments ofDion Cas- rate KaAXUnMOf 

^ ^covered by M. Mai there is an fu. 

pointed against the assump- The point is not very clear, but it seems 
L w ^ attributes of fiercules by to be a protest of the God against being 
^ ®odwL* The £tnperor had placed confounded with the Emperor. Mai, 
head on the colossal statue of Fragm. Vatic, ii. 225. 

the inscription—^“Lu- * Spartiani ’ Sewerus, Hist. A ig. 

^^onunod’;# EU^es." p. 345. 
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as it were, at band, and ready to profit by eveiy favoim 
able juncture. By a singular accident, the mffia 
Commodus was personally less inimically disposed to 
the Christians ^ wise and amiable father. Ek 
favourite concubine, Marcia, in some manner connected 
with the Christians, mitigated the barbarity of his tem¬ 
per, and restored to the persecuted Christians a lonjj 
and unbroken peace, which had been perpetually iIlte^ 
rupted by the hostility of the populace, and the edicts 
of the Government in the former reign. Christianity 
bad no doubt been rigidly repelled from the precincts 
of the court during the life of Marcus, by the predomi¬ 
nance of the philosophic faction. From this period, a 
Christian party occasionally appears in Rome. Many 
families of distinction and opulence professed Christian 
tenets, and the religion is sometimes found i^i conneiion 
with the Imperial family. Still Rome, to the last, seems 
to have been the centre of the Pagan interest, thongii 
other causes will hereafter appear for this curious fact 
in the conflict of the two religions. 

Severus wielded the sceptre of the world with the 
R«kfD of vigour of the older Empire. But his earlier 
years were occupied in the eetobliAment oi 
his power over the hostile factions of his com¬ 
petitors, and by his Eastern wars; his latter by the 
settlement of the remote province of Britain.* S^ventf 
was at one time the protector, at another the persecutor, 
of Christianity. Local circumstances appe]^ to 
influenced his conduct, on both occasions, to the Clutf* 
tian party* ^ Christian named Froculus, a dependent, 
probably, upon his favourite fireed slave Evod)i% 1 ^ 
been so fortunate as to restore Severus to heal^ ^ 


• TUbttottt, Ei£|Mrtiui. St pgrt p. 146*. 
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nting hii» oil, and was received into flie Im- 
family* in which he retained his honourable 
J^tion till his deatL Not improb|bly through the 
ie connexion, a Christian nurse and a f^hristian pre- 
tor formed the disposition of the young 
acalla; and, till the natural ferocity of his 
racter ripened under the fatal influence of jealous 
bitioD, fraternal hatred, and unbounded power, the 
itleness of his manners and the sweetness of his 
iper enchanted and attached his family, his friends, 

I senate, and the people of Rome. The people be- 
d with satisfaction the infant pupil of Christianity 
ning aside his head and weeping at the barbarity 
the ordinary public spectacles, in which criminals 
re exposed to wild beasts/ The Christian interest at 
I court repressed the occasional outbursts of popular 
imosity: njiany Christians of rank and distinction 
joyed the avowed favour of the Emperor. Their se- 
ity may partly be attributed to their calm determi- 
tion not to mingle themselves up with the contending 
itions for the 'empire. During the conflict 
parties, they had refused to espouse the 
^ of ^her Niger or Albinus. Retired 
Wn themselves,* they rendered their prompt and 
^riul obedience to the ruling Emperor. The impla- 
vengeance which Severus wreaked on the senate 
4eir real or suspected inclination to the party of 
l^inus, his remorseless execution of so many of the 
Idlest of the aristocracy, may have placed in a stronger 
ht the fortune, and commended the u]im> 

Mialjle loyalty, of the Christians. The provincial 
^^018, as josiaJ, Inflected the examp of the (mrt; 
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some adopted merciful expedients to avoid the necesailf 
of carrying the laws into effect against those Christian 
who were denoucrsed before their tribunals; while tlu 
more venal hurmanity of others extorted a considerabl^j 
profit from the Christians for their security. The un¬ 
lawful religion, in many places, purchased its peace 
the price of a regular tax, which was paid by other 
illegal, and mostly infamous, professions. This traSc 
with the authorities was sternly denounced by some i 
the more ardent believers, as degrading to the religioc, 
and as an ignominious barter of the hopes and glories li 
martyrdom.* 

Such was the flourishing and peaceful state of Chrii- 
peraecutioa tianity during the early part of the reign i 
in the East. Severus. In the East, at a later period, b 
embraced a sterner policy. During the conflict witi 
Niger, the Samaritans had espoused the losing 
the Jews the successful, party. The edicts 0/ 
Sever us were, on the whole, favourable to the Jews, bd 
the prohibition to circumcise proselytea was re-enacted 
-during his residence in Syria, in the tenth year of to 
reign. The same prohibition against the admission o( 
new proselytes was extended to the Chrisffems. But 
chriatianity this edict may have been intended to allay 
SSteSkTuw violence of the hostile factions in Syria. ^ 
the persecution under Severus there are 
if any, traces in the West.*' It is confined to 


TertoU. De Fugft, c, 13. 

^ ** Nous ne troavons rien de coniw*’ 
rable touchant les martyrs qoe || P*'' 
■^cmtion de Severe a pu 
etenitalie.*’ TiUemont. St.Ai^ 
and the other martyrs in Gaul 
mont, p. 160), are of more than 
cions anthenticHy. 


f Sed quid non timiditaa persuade* 
hit, quasi et fhger^ scriptura permit- 
tat. et redimere praecipiat.. . . Nesdo 
-dolendum an erubesoc^um sit com in 
matricibas beneficiarionun et ourioso* 
rum, inter .tabemarioa et Unios et fares 
balneamm et alMnes et lenones, Chris* 
tiaai quoaua wcthBalea oontbentur. 
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jrliaps to Cappadocia, to Egypt^ and to Africa; and, 
the latter provinces, appears as the act of hostile 
)veniors, proceeding upon the exis^ng laws, rather 
m the consequence of any recent edijt of the Em- 
jror. The Syrian Eusebius may have exaggerated 
cal acts of oppression, of which the sad traces were 
corded in his native country, into a general persecu- 
on: he suimits that Alexandria was the chief scene of 
hristian suffering. The date and the scene proi»bie 
“ the persecution may lend a clue to its origin. 
rom Syria, the Emperor, exactly at this time, pre¬ 
ceded to Egypt. He surveyed, with wonder* 
ig interest, the monuments of Egyptian glory 
ad of Egyptian superstition,* the temples of Memphis, 
le Pyramids, the Labyrinth, the Memnonium. The 
lague alone prevented him from continuing his excur- 
ons into Eftiiopia. The dark and relentless mind of 
everus appears to have been strongly impressed with 
le religion of Serapis. In either character, as the great 
antheiatic deity, which absorbed the attributes and 
motions of all the more ancient gods of Egypt, or with 
18 more limited attributes, as the Pluto of their my- 
lolo^, ^ lord of the realm of departed spirits, Serapis*' 
fts likely to captiyate the imagination of Severus, and 
> suit those gloomier moods in which he delighted in 
hooding over the secrets of futurity; and, having 
^^hsed the proud prognostics of greatness, which his 
outh h^ watched with hope, now began to dwell on 
le darker omens of decline and dissolution.™ The 
of imperial favour was likely to be Seized by the 


’^Spirftaii. Hilt Atig. p. 563. 

Dt Guigniaut, S««pit et 

had the adTantage of 


cootoltisf the antoUographj of the 
Emperor Serema* Had lime but 
gpand ua the criginal, and taken tht 
whole Angnataa hlatof^ b exchange t 
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Egyptian priesthood to obtain the mastery and tc/ wreJ 
their revenge on this new foreign religion, which J 
making such nmid progress throughout the proviaJ 
and the whol^ or Africa. Whether or not the Empenj 
actually authorised the persecution, his countenaai 
would strengthen the Pagan interest, and encourw 
the obsequious Prefectin adopting violent measmJ 
Lsstus would be vindicating the religion of the Empei^ 
in asserting the superiority of Serapis y and the snje 
riority of Serapis could be by no means so effectnal 
asserted bb by the oppression of his most poweA 
adversaries. Alexandria was the ripe and pregnant w 
of religious feud and deadly animosity. Three hm 
parties divided the city—^the Jews, the Pagans, andtU 
Christians. They were perpetually blending and mol 
fying each other’s doctrines, and i forming schook 
which Judaism allegorised itself into Platonism, ail 
Platbnism, having assimilated itself to the higher Egf 
tian mjrthology, soared into Christianity; and thusPl»| 
tmiic Christianity, from a religion, became a mm 
philosophy. They all awaked, nevertheless, the sm 
for persecution, and for licence to draw off in sangtiiH 
factions, and to settle the controversies of^^e schw 
by bloody tumults in the streets.^ The perpetual 
erotism of opinions, inkead of leading to peace 
charity, seemed to inflame the'deadly animosity;*^ 
the'philosophical spirit, which* attempted to blend** 

t . . . I. . .. "M"' - f . . . 

^ HbiuuM unuLatof. EoMbtot, hb olotbe*. Tlie boy of 
Hitt EccL Ti. a letter to HU fiither, entreeUil 

• Leonidaf, the fiither of Origen, not to allow his parental 
perished in this persocaiion. Oi^n hims^ and his six 
was kepiawif Jointng.^him in hb in hia way^ of obtaining th« 

imprisonment, and, if p^ble, in his crown. Enseb. ri. 2, The prjP 
inartyidom, <^y by ibbrprUdtii stn^ of Leonidas was oon6srated te 
tefm of his iftoiher, who oonoealed ril perial treasury. Ibkt 
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the higher doctrines into a lofty Eclectic system, had 
no effect in harmonising the minds of the different sects 
to mutual toleration and amity. It was now the triumph 
of Paganism. The oontrorersy wi^L Christianity was 
<Arried on by burning -the priests and torturing the 
virgins, until the catechetical or elementary schools of 
learning, by which the Alexandrian Christians trained up 
their pupils for the reception of their more mysterious 
doctrines, were deserted. The young Origen alone 
laboured, with indefatigable and successful activity, to 
supply the void caused by the general deserti<m of the 
])er8ecuted teachers.^ 

The African Prefect followed the example of Lastus 
in Egypt. In no part of the Eoman Empire 
had Christianity taken more deep and perma¬ 
nent root than in the province of Africa, then crowded 
with rich ahd populous cities, and forming, with Egypt, 
the granary (rf the Western world; but wMch many 
centuries of Christian feud. Vandal invasioU, and Mo- 
hammedan barbmism, have blasted to a thinly-peopled 
^iesert Up Uf this period, this secluded region had gone 
on advancing in its "uninterrupted coarse of civilmation. 

battle of Thapsus, the^ African province had 
stood fron\ the tumults and desolation which 
^nded the changes in the imperial dynasty; As yet 
had raised no competitm* for the empire, though 
werus, the ruling monarch, was of African descent. 
^ single' legion, which was considered adequate to 
lhe*remote tranquillity of the province from the 
^^^oottonal incursions of the Moorish tribes, had been 
^1^ sufficient for its purpose. The Fa^uism of the 
cities was probably weaker than in other parts 

( 
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of the empire. It had no ancient and sacred associa. 
tions with national pride. The new cities had raisei 
new temples, to gods foreign to the region. Tt^e religion 
of Carthage,*^ if ft had not entirely perished with the 
final destructiiJii of the city, maintained but a feeble 
hold upon the Italianised inhabitants. I'he Carthage 
of the Empire was a Roman city. If Christianity tended 
to mitigate the fierce spirit of the inhabitants of these* 
burning regions, it acquired itself a depth and impae- 
sioned vehemence, which perpetually broke through aE 
restraints of moderation, charity, and peace. From 
Tertullian to Augustine, the climate seems to be workinj 
into the language, into the essence of Christianity. 
Here disputes maddened into feuds ; and feuds, which, 
in other coiintries, wel'e allayed by time, or died away 
of themselves, grew into obstinate, implacable,' and 
irreconcileable factions. * 

African Christianity had no communion with the 
dreamy and speculative genius of the East. It 
chrtattanity. gtemly rejected the wild and poetic impersoflfr 
tions, the daring cosmogonies, of the Gnostic sects: i 
was severe, simple, practical, in its creed; it governed 
by its strong and imperious hold upon the ^^lings,by 
profound and agitating emotion. It eagerl^teceived 
the rigid asceticism of the anti-materialist system, whUf 
it disdained the fantastic theories by which that syste® 
accounted for the origin of evil. The imagination M 
another office than that of following out its own fantastic 
creations; it spoke directly to the fears and to ^ 


I- 

4 Compare Munter, Belig. der Curw 
thager. The wonhlp of the Dea oce- 
lestis, the Queen of HeaTei^ ahonld 
perhaps he enseptad. Se^ forward, 
of Blagifoalui. Even in tbt 
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^png;^it dciighted in realismg the terrors of the 
U Judgement; in arraying, in the most appalling 
^igoage, the globmy mysteries of future retribution, 
jiis character appears in the dark splei^our of Ter- 
San’s writings; engages him in contemptuous and 
lentless warfare against the Gnostic opinions, and 
eir latest and most dangerous champion, Marcion; 
i, at lengthy it hardens into the severe, yet simpler, 
ithusiasm of Mqntanism. It appears, allied with the 
\m assertion of ecclesiastical order and sacerdotal 
inination, in the earnest and zealous Cyprian; it is 
^ manifetly working, though in a chastened and 
[tier form, in the deep and impa^oned, but compre- 
Hdye, mind of Augustine. 

lertuUian al6ne belongs to the present period, and 
atullian is, ^rhaps, the representative and the perfect 
pe of this Africanism. It is among the most remark- 
le illustrations of the secret unity which connected 
5 whole Christian world, that opinions first propagated 
the shores of the Euxine found their most vigorous 
lagonist on the coast of Africa, while a new and fervid 
toisiasm, which arose in Phrygia, captivated the 
‘dred sg^t of TertuUian. Montanism harmonised 
h African Christianity in the simplicity of 
which did not depart from the pre- 
*fiiiant.form of Christianity; and in the extreme 
W of its fasts. While Gnosticism outbid the religion 
fesus and his Apostles, Montanism outbid the Gnos- 
^ its austerities;' it admitted marriage as a neces- 

f*htircbw wire, w martjr of Ljon% in which n fdUow^ 
Uj ATene to tho tiiatilTn prlBoner, Alcibiadei, who had long Uvod 
^ introdnood to ao on bread and water alone, was repror o d 

bjr the monaatio fp^rit. for not making uee of God’s nrea- 
^ cnrioQt ririoii of Attain^ the enns, and thus gir^ ofienct to iht 
^vi*. n. ]g 
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sary evil, but it denounced second nuptials as an inJ 
piable sin ;• above all, Montanism concurred with M 
belief of ^e Sqpth in resolving religion into inwarf 
emotion. Tb^ is a singular correspondence betweJ 
Phrygian Heathenism and the Phrygian Christianity!^ 
Montanus and his followers. The Orgiasm, the inwaiil 
rapture, the working of a divine influence upon tU 
soul till it was wrought up to a state of holy frenzy, M 
continually sent forth the priests of Cybele, and femak 
of a highly excitable temperament, into the West® 
provinces; ^ whom the vulgar beheld with awe, as maiii 
festly possessed by the divinity; whom the philosopla 
party, equally mistaken, treated with contempt, i 
impostors. So, with the followers of Montanus (ani 
women were his most ardent votaries), with Prisca ani 
Maximilla, the apostles of his sect, the pure, and meek 
and peaceful spirit of Christianity became a wil(i,i 
visionary, a frantic enthusiasm: it worked paroxysmB^ 
intense devotion; it made the soul partake of alltl* 
fever of physical excitement. As in ^1 ages where 4 
mild and rational faith of Christ has been too calm m 
serene for persons brooding to madness over their oH 
interned emotions, it proclaimed itself a a^l^iousii 

CSiurch. The Chorchai of Lyons and 
Yieone, having been founded from 
Phrygia, were anxious to avoid the 
least Imputation of Montanism. Euaeb. 

Hist. Eccl. V. 3. 

• The prophetesses abandoned their 
husbands, according to Apollonius apod 
Eoseb. V. 18. 

< The effect of natkmal character 
and tomperameut on the opinions and 
form of religioa did not iMBpe the ob¬ 
servation cf the ChiirtUn writers. 

There is a curieni passage on the 


Phrygian national character is ^ 
tes, H. E. iv. 28-.—“The Phrjj 
are a chaste and temperate 
they seldom swear : the Scytbi*^ 
Thracians are choleric} the 
nations more dispoM to 
the Papblagonians and Phryg**®*! 
neither: they do not 
theatre or the games; prjs^^J 
unusnaL” Their suppressed 
seem to have broken out at all PH 
in reUgioua emotioiia. j 
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Boement, a more miblime and spiritual Christianity, 
iJaism was the infancy, Christianity the youth, the 
relation of the Spirit the manhood o^the human souL 
was this Spirit, this Paraclete, which iresided in aU 
1 fiilness in the bosom of Montanus; his adversaries 
serted that he gave liimself out as the Paraclete; but 
is more probable that his vague and mystic language 
IS misunderstood, or, possibly misrepresented by the 
dice of his adversaries. In Montanism the sectarian, 
B exclusive spirit, was at its height; and this claim to 
jher perfection, this seclusion from the vulgar race of 
ristians, whose weakness had been too often shown in 
Bhour of trial; who had neither attained the height 
his austerity, nor courted martyrdom, nor refused all 
lominious compromises with the persecuting authori- 
8 with the^ unbending rigour which he demanded, 
uld still finder commend the claims of Montanism to 
B homage of TertuUian. 

During the persecution under Severus, TertuUian 
>t)d forth as the apologist of Christianity; Apoiowof 
A the tone of*his Apology is characteristic 
t only of the man, but of his native country, 
die it less illustrative of the altered position of 
The address of TertuUian to Scapula, the 
efect of Africa, is no longer in the tone of tranquil 
postulation against the barbarity of persecuting blame- 
* ^d unoffending men, still less that of humble 
Implication. Every sentence breathes scorn, defiance, 
^oace. It Heaps contempt upon the gods of Paganism; 
avows the determination of the ChristiAis to expel 
P from the respect and adoration of mankind* 

^ndescends not to exculpate the Christians from 
^ the cause of the calamities which had recently 
“ Waste the province; the torrent rains which had 

X 2 
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swept away the harvests; the fires which had heaJ 
with min the streets of Carthage; the snn which U 
been pretematip'ally eclipsed, when at its meridi 
during an as^mbly of the province at Utica. All tie 
portentous signs are imequivocally ascribed to thew 
geance of the Christians* God, visiting the guild 
obstinate idolatry. The persecutors of the ChristiiJ 
are warned by the awful examples of Roman dignitas 
who had been stricken blind, and eaten with worms, 
the chastisement of Heaven for their injustice J 
craelty to the worshippers of Christ. Scapula himi 
is sternly admonished to take warning by their ^ 
while the orator, by no means deficient, at the sa 
time, in dexterous ^dress, reminds him of the hunji 
policy of others:—Your cruelty will be our glo] 
Thousands of both sexes, and of every rank, will eagei( 
crowd to martyrdom, exhaust your fires, and weary ^ 
swords. Carthage must be decimated; the prim 
persons in the city, even, perhaps, your own most 
mate friends and kindred, must be sacrificed. Vaal 
will you war against God. Magistrates are but 
and will suffer the common lot of mortality; but CW 
tianity will endure as long as the Roman i^mpire, 
the duration of the Empire will be coeval with tbst^ 
the world.’* ® 

History, even Christian history, is confined to^ 
general views of public affairs, and dwells too exclusW 
on what may be called the high places of humaJ^^ 
but whenever a glimpse is afforded of lowlier, 
more common life, it is, perhaps, best fulfilling ita^ 
of presenting a lively picture of the times, if k 

* 1 would rooo tmn a nd to mj reoden do Brpglj«*B L*SgllM ^ 
tko hit mad just coninn botwoon pp. 121-126. 

TsortulUsii sad Ortgsa in. Mobs. Albert 
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lelf occasionally some more minute detail, and il- 
itrates the manner in which the leading events of 
rticnlar periods affected individuals not in the highest 

\\ion. ^ , 

Of ell the histories of martyrdom, none is so uner 

gerated in its tone and language, so entirely 
mcumbered with miracle; none abounds in 
ch exquisite touches of nature, or, on the 
lole, from its minuteness and circumstantiality, 
Mithes such an air of truth and reality, as that of 
rpetua and Felicitas, two African females. Their 
ath is ascribed, in the Acts, to the year of the accession 
Geta,* the son of Severus. Though there was no 
aeral persecution at that period, yet, as the ^ 
ithful held their lives, at all times, liable 
the outbui;^ of popular resentment, or the caprice of 
arbitrary proconsul, there is much probability that a 
le of general rejoicing might be that in which the 
ristians, who were always accused of a disloyal re- 
tance to mingle in the popular festivities, and who 
pt aloof from the public sacrifices on such anniver- 


The «xta£d «v{deiioe Jo the »u- 
tWty of these Acts is not quite 
I to the internal. They were first 
^****1 by Locas Holstenins* from 
^ io the Conrent of Monte Casino ; 
lited by Valedos at Paris, and by 
•rt, in his Acta Sincera Mar- 
P. 90, who collated two other 
^ There appear, however, strong 
that the Acte of theee 
fVMvtrrs an translated from 
; at least it is difficult other- 
^ aooonnt for the frequent nn- 
Qxedc words and idioois 
** teat. The following are e»- 


amples: c* iii„ tarhamm beneBdo, 
c. iv., bene venisti, tegnon, 
rcKvhv* c. viii., in oramate, a vision, 
ipafMTi* diadema, or diastema, an 
interval, euurrijfAa* c. x., afe, 

3 ri!^ agios, agios, agios. 

There are indeed some snsidoioos 
marks of Montaniam which perhaps 
prevented these Acts^&x>m being more 
generally known. 

It it not quite clear when thees 
martyrs suffered. Valesius suppoeed 
Carthage; othe;^ m one of the two 
towns called Tuborblnm wfaioh 
} aitnaied in Proooosalar AfMofo 
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8arie8> would be most exposed to persecution. 
youthful catechumens, Bevocatus and Felicitas, Satnr.j 
ninus and Secuniulus, were apprehended, and with themi 
Vivia Perpetwa, a woman of good family, liberal educa-i 
tion, and honourably married. Perpetua was abonif 
twenty-two years old; her father and mother were livioji- 
she had two brothers,—one of them, like herself, ( 
catechumen,—and an infant at her breast. The histoijl 
of the persecution is related by Perpetua herself, andi^ 
said to have been written by her own hand: —** Wlia^ 
we were in the hands of the persecutors, my father, i 
his tender aflTection, persever^ in his endeavours ti 
pervert me from the faith. ^ ‘ My father, this vessel, 

it a pitcher, or any thing else, can we call it by anjf 
other name ?' ‘ Certainly not,’ he replied. ‘ Nor cmI 

call myseK by any other name but that ,of Christian' 
My father locked as if he could have plucked my eyi 
out; but he only harassed me, and departed, persuadet 
by the arguments of the devil. Then, after beings 
few days without seeing my father, I was enabled i 
give thanks to God, and his absence was tempered ii| 
my spirit After a few days we were baptized, andtW 
waters of baptism seemed to give power of fti^uranceli 
my body. Again a few days, and* we were cast W 
prison. I was terrified; for I had never before setf 
such total darkness. O miserable day !—from ^ 
dreadful heat of the prisoners crowded tojgether, and tin 
insults of the soldiers. But I was wrung with solicitor 
for my infapt. Two of our deacons, however, by ^ 
payment of money, obtained our removal for some 
in the day to a more open part of the prison. 

f etti hm iews,** !• ^ Biprtmrt puraM, not 

Moag tlw tarlj Chrlittnaa. 
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Jie captives then pursued his usual occupation; but I 
)at and suckled my infant, who was wasting away with 
|iunger. In my anxiety, I addressed jmd consoled my 
pother, and commended my child to my^ brother; and 
[ began to pine away at seeihg them pining away on 

I unt And for many days I suffered this anxiety, 
istomed my child to remain in the prison with 
i I immediately rccoyered my strength, and was 
from my toil and trouble for my infant, and 
K)n became to me like a palace; and I was 
there than I should have been anywhere else, 
brother then said to me, * Perpetua, you are ex- 
such dignity, that you may pray for a vision, and 
be shown you whether our doom is martyrdom 
se.’ ” This is the language of Montanism ; but 
n is exactly that which might haunt the slumbers 
hristian in a high state of religious enthusiasm ; 
sd merely the familmr images of the faith, 
g themselves into form. She saw a lofty ladder 
ascending to heaven; around it were swords, 
looks; and a great dragon lay at its foot, to 
«e who would ascend. Saturus, a distinguished 
ihristia^ '^ent up first; beckoned her to follow; and 
ontrolled the dragon by the name of Jesus Christ, 
be a^nded, and found herself in a spacious garden, 

I which sat a man with white hair, in the garb of a 
lepherd, milking his sheep,* with many myriads around 
56 welcomed her, lund gave her a morsel of 
ieese; andt ‘‘ I received it with folded hands, and ate 
wid all the saints around exclaimedf * Amen.* I 
y«*at the sound, with the sweet taste in my mouth, 


r I iUuitrate *nt of Iho oldwi 

rolWa' to thk | rolMBi o£ Chrittian urt. H. t p. fS. 
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and 1 related it to my brother; and we knew that om 
martyrdom was at hand, and we began to have no hope 
in this world.” ■ 

After a ^ys, there was a rumour that we were 
to bo heard. And my father came from the city, wasted I 
away with anxiety, to pervert me; and he said, ‘Havef 
compassion, O my daughter! on my grey hairs; have^ 
compassion on thy father, if he is worthy of the nanwi 
of father. If I have thus brought thee up to the flower^ 
of thine age; if I have preferred thee to all thy bro-b 
thers, do not expose me to this disgrace. Look on thjL 
brother; look on thy mother, and thy aunt; look oDj 
thy child, who cannot live without thee. Do notdestrojj 
us alL’ Thus spake my father, kissing my hands in 
fondness, and throwing himself at my feet; and in 
kis tears he called me not his daughter, bn^t his mistrea' 
(domina). And I was grieved for the grey hairs of mj. 
father, because he alone, of all our family, did not 
rejoice in my martyrdom; and I consoled him, saying 
^In this trial, what God wills, will take place. 
that we are not in our own power, but in that of God j 
And he went away sorrowing. I 

“Another day, while we were at dinner,^we we«j' 
suddenly seized and carried off to trial; and Ve caiJ 
to the town. The report spread rapidly, and an W 
mense multitude was assembled. We were placed ij 
the bar; the rest were interrogated, and made 
confession. And it came to my turn; and my fath^ 
instantly appeared with my child, and he drewmedowj 
the step, an^ said in a beseeching tone, *Have con^ 
passion on your infant; ’ and Hilarianus the 
who exercised the power of life and death for tne^ 
consul Tixninianus, who had ^ed, said, * Spare the ^ 
hairs of your parent; spare your in&nt; offer saorii^ 
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for the welfare of the Emperor.’ And I answered ‘I 
will not sacrifice.’ ‘Art thou a Christian?’ said Hila- 
rianns. I. answered, ‘ I am a Chrisyan.’ And while 
m7 father stood there to persuade me, Hilfirianus ordered 
him to be thrust down, and beaten with rods. And the 
misfortune of my father grieved me ; and I was as 
much grieved for his old age as if I had been scourged 
myself. He then pa^d sentence on us all, and con¬ 
demned us to the wUd beasts; and we went back in 
cheerfulness to the prison. And because I was accus¬ 
tomed to suckle my in&nt, and to keep it with me in 
the prison, I sent Pomponius the deacon to seek it from 
my father. But my father would not send it; but, bv 
the of Glod, the child no longer desired ithe breast, 
\nd I suffer^ no uneasiness lest at such a time I 
lould be afficted by the sufferings of my child, or bv 
ans m my Jbreasts.” 

Her visions now grow more frequent and vivid. The 
me of her brother Dinocrates suddenly occurred to 
fer m her pray^ He had died at seven years old, of 
iloathrome di^e, no doubt without Christian baptism. 

1 e ad a vision in which Dinocrates appeared in a 
of njDfound darkness, where there was a pool of 
(It ^ T ^ account of his ami. 11 

rare. In a second vision, Dinoorates appeared again; 

touched him, and he drank a full 
i f ® water, “And when he was satisfied, he 
id ^ infants are wont, and I awoke; 

that he was translated bom the place of 

18^ a few days, and the keeper of the piiscm, pro- 
y Hnpreesed by their conduct, and beginning to 

• ii tridii^-a Icind of poifKtofT’. 
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discern ‘‘the power of God within them,” fiwimitted I 
many of the brethren to visit them, for mutual consola* 
tion. “ And as tj|e day of the games approached, my j 
father entered,#worn out with affliction, and began tc 
pluck his beard, and to throw himself down with his 
face upon the ground, and to wish that he could hasten 
his death, and to speak words which might have moved ^ 
any living creature. And I was grieved for the sorrowE' 
of his old age.” The .night before they were to be 
exposed in the arena, she dreamed that she was changed 
to a man; fought and triumphed over a huge and ter¬ 
rible Egyptian gladiator; and she put her foot upon his 
head, and she received the crown, and passed out of the 
Vivarian Gate, and knew that she had triumphed not 
over man but over the devil. The vision of Saturn 
which he related for their consolation, was mpre splendid 
He ascended into the realms of light, intp a b^utihil 
garden, and to a palace, the walls of which were light; 
and there he was welcomed, not only by the angels, 
but by all the friends who had preceded him in the 
glorious career. It is singular that, among the rest, 
he saw a bishop and a priest, between whom there i 
had been some dissensions; and while Petp^tua was 
conversing with them, the angels interfered ^ 
insisted on their perfect reconciliation. Some kindol 
blame seems to be attached to the Bishop Optatosj 
because some of his flock appeared as if they came 
the factions of the circus, with the spirit of moit^ 
strife not yet^llayed. 

The narrative then proceeds to another instance 
the friumph of faitk over the sfrougest of 
feehngg, the love of a young mother for her offepW] 
Felidtas was in the eighth month of her pregna^f/’ 
She feared, and her friends shared in her apprebensi^ 
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that> on that accomit. her martyrdom might be delayed. 
They prayed together, and her travail came on. In hei 
agony at that most painful period of delivery, she gave 
way to her sufferings. ‘‘How then,” said one of the 
serrants of the prison, “if you cannot endure these 
pains, will you endure exposure to the wild beasts?” 
She replied, “I bear now my own sufferings; then, 
there will be One within me who will bear my sufferings 
;for me, because I shall suffer for his sake.” She 
: brought forth a girl, of whom a Christian sister took 
; the charge. 

Perpetua maintained her calnmess to the end. While 
hey were treated with severity by a tribime, who feared 
est they should be delivered from the prison by 
mchantment, Perpetua remonstrated with a kind of 
noumful pj^asantry, and said that, if ill-used, they 
»^ould do no credit to the birthday of Csesar: the 
rictims ought to be fattened for the sacrifice. But their 
anguage and demeanour were not always so calm and 

I entle; the wqrds of some became those of defiance— 
Imost of insult; and this is related with as much admi- 
ition as the more tranquil sublimity of the former 
icident^. ^To the people who gazed on them, in their 
Qportunate curiosity, at their agaph, they said, “ Is not 
>-moTTow*s spectacle enough to satiate your hate? To- 
V you look on us with friendly faces; to-morrow you 
be our deadly enemiea Mark well our coon- 
^ces, thp,t you may know them again on the day of 
^dgement.’^ And to Hilarianus, on his ^bunal, they 
tid, « Thcfu judgest uS bht Gbd will judge thee.” At 
^ l^guage, the exasperated people demanded that 
should be scourged. When taken out to the exe- 
j > they (^ined, and were pemitM to diedUne, 
0 profit dieai in whioh they were to clad ; the 
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men, that of the priests of Saturn; the women, that of! 
the priestesses of Ceres.'* They came forward in their 
simple attire, Perpetua singing psalms. The men were 
exposed to leopards and bears; and the women were [ 
hung up naked in nets, to be gored by a ftirious cow. [ 
But even the excited populace shra^ with horror [ 
at the spectacle of two young and delicate women, ^ 
one recently recovered &om childbirth, in this state, f 
They were recalled by acclamation, and in mercy 
brought forward again, clad in loose robes.* Perpetna 
was tossed, her garment was rent; hnt, more conscious 
of her wounded modesty than of pain, she drew the robe 
over the part of her person which was exposed. She 
then calmly clasped up her hair, because it did not 
become a martyr to suffer with dishevelled locks, the 
sign of sorrow. She then raised up the fainting and 
mortedly wounded Felicitas, and, the cruelty of the 
populace being for a time appeased, they were permitted 
to retire. Perpetua seem^ rapt in ecstasy, and, as if 
awaking from sleep, inquired when sh^ was to be ex¬ 
posed to the beast. She could scarcely be made to 
believe what had taken place; her last words tenderly 
admonished her brother to be steadfast iif t^e faiths 
I may close the scene by mtimathig that all were 
speedily released from their sufferings, and entered into 
their glory. Perpetua guided with her own hand the 
merdful sword of the gladiator which relieved her ftom 
heragony. 

This Afric^ persecution, which laid the seeds d 
ftiture schisms and fatal feuds, lasted till, at least, tho 

- —— 

^ TKii w» an miiiaoal orenm- jse to be th« aenw. Ito reT(ie»» 

flinre ; and aacribed to tlw derlL diielngiutar'* to pampbJtuedbfl^ 

* 1 MB not aura tbat I am oorraot Hoiitenias, *« rtrocatB et dtocmcto^ 

Sm tbia part of tba weiaioii; H ippaan data.** 
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second year of Caracalla. From ite close, 
during the short reign of Maximin, Christianity 
enjoy^ uninterrupted peace till the 
of Decius.^ But during this period occurred 
a remarkable event in the religious history of Home* 
The pontiff of one of the wild forms of the Nature- 
worsHp of the East appeared in the city of Eome as Em¬ 
peror. The ancient rites of Bcwlpeor, but little changed 
^ in the course of ages, intruded themselves into the 
Banctuary of the Capitoline Jove, and offended at once 
the religious majesty and the graver decency of Boman 
tnanners.* Elagabalus derived his name from g i agi h ti n a 
the Syrian appellative of the Sun; the had 
)een Vacated in the precincts of the temple; and the 
Imperor of Eome was lost and absorbed in the priest of 
effeminate superstition. The new religion did not 
in unfler the modest demeanour of a stranger, 
ilaiming the*common rights of hospitality as the national 
faith of a subject people: it entered with a public pomp, 
though to supersede and eclipse the ancestral deities 
Borne. The god Elagabalus was conveyed in solemn 
ion through the wondering provinces; his sym- 
were leceiv^ with all the honour of the Supreme 
*eity. fThe conical black stone, which was adored at 
esa, was, no doubt, in its origin, one of those obscene 
bols which appear in almost every form of the 
ental Nature-worship. The rudeness of ancient art 
^owed it to remain in less offensive shapelessness; 
d, not improbably, the original symbolic meaning had 
pome obsolete. The Sun had b^me tiie visible type 
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were actually degraded before the public gttee. int« 
humble ministers of Elagabalus. Every year of the 
Emperor’s brief ]^igu, the god was conveyed from hi 
Palatine tempje to a suburban edifice of still more ! 
sumptuous magnificence. The statue passed in a I 
drawn by six horses. The Emperor of the world, hi 
eyes stained with paint, ran and danced before it with] 
antic gestures of adoration. The earth was strewn witli 
gold dust; flowers and chaplets were scattered by the! 
people, while the images of all the other gods, thej 
splendid ornaments and vessels of all their temple^ 
were carried, like the spoils of subject nations, in tk 
annual ovation of the Phoenician deity. Even human 
sacrifices, and, if we may credit the monstrous fiaci 
the most beautiful sons of the noblest families, were 
offered on the altar of this Moloch of the Easl* 

It impossible to suppose that the weak afld cruml% 
edifice of Paganism was not shaken to its base by this 
extraordinary revolution. An ancient religion cannot 
thus be insulted without losing much of its majesty: m 
hold upon the popular veneration id violently too 
asunder. With its more sincere votaries, the genenl 
animosity to foreign, particularly to Eastern, religion^ 
might be inflamed or deepened; and Christiantty 
share in some part of the detestation excited by the ex* 
cesses of a superstition so opposite in its nature. 
others whose faith had been shaken, and whose moi*) 
feelings revolted, by a religion whose essential charactff 
'weifi sensuality, and whose licentious tendency had 
so ^isgostingiy illustrated by the unspeahid>le poUvW 

illtie tmufimnduD, ni omnhim colto- ad hoc puarla noUllViis et 
nrnm merttam HdtofidMU Hcotliv omntm ItaUwn ft 

Uqm taunt. ondo nt imH otriiiM 

( O^t H hnuoM beita , dokr. luD^rid. ' 
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' ltd iiupeiial fiatron^ would hasten to embrace that 
irer feili which was most remote from the religion of 


From the policy <5f the Court, as well as4he pure and 
laiable character of the successor of Elaga- AteMider 
Jus, the more offensive pturts of this foreign 
perstition disappeared with their imperial 
itron. But the old Roman religion was not reinstated 
j its jealous and unmingled dignity. Alexander Se- 
us had been bred in another school; and the in- 
jence which swayed him, during the earlier part at 
ist of his reign, W6ts of a different character from that 
|ich had formed the mind of Elagabalus. It was the 
|ther of Elagabalus who, however she might blush 
i shame at the impurities of her effeminate son, had 
ated higi to the service of the deity in Emesa. 
mother of Alexander Severus, the able, perhaps 

r ' and rapacious, Mammcea, had at least 
intercourse with the Christians of Syria, 
had convers^ with the celebrated Origen, and 
Ined to his exhortations, if without conversion, still not 
Wt respect Alexander, though he had neither the 
gions edufiation, the pontifical character, nor the 
plnte maimers of his predecessor, was a Syrian, 
no hereditary attachment to the Roman form of 
sm. He seems to have affected a kind of univer- 
he paid decent respect to the gods of the 
^tol; he hdd in honour the Egyptian worship, and 
^ the temples of Isis and Serapis. |n his own 
> 'with respectful indifference, he enshrined, as it 
ijbis household deities, the representatives of 
iTerent reU^us or theoplidloeophic systetns 

I P^vrient ini the Roman Empire,-—Orpheus* 

T3rana. l?he ftnil 
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these represented the wisdom of the Mysteries, || 
purified Nature-worship, which had laboured to elJ 
the popular njythology into a iioble and coherent J 
goriam. is singular that Abraham, rather J 
Moses, was placed at the head of Judaism; it ispoaal 
that the traditionary sanctity which attached to the| 
pfurent of the Jewish people, and of many of the iv 
tribes, and which wets afterwards embodied in the ^ 
hammedan Koran, was floating in the East, and wd 
comprehend, as it were, the opinions not only off 
Jews, but of a much wider circle of the Syrian nati!i| 
In Apollonius was centred the more modem Theus 
the magic which commanded the intermediate sps 
between the higher world and the world of man;tl 
more spiritual polytheism which had released the sdij 
dinate deities from their human formy^and maintW 
them in constant intercourse with tlje soul of 
Christianity, in the person of its founder, even to 
it did not command authority as a religion, had mil 
theless lost the character under wMch it had so h 
and so unjustly laboured, of animosity to mann 
Though He was considered but as one of the sag^^ 
shared in the homage paid to their beneficent 
the followers of Jesus had now li^ed down all thel)^ 
hostility which had so generally prevailed against ta 
The homage of Alexander Severus may be a fair M 
the general sentiment of the more inteUigent 
of his time.‘ It is clear that the exclusive sp^ 
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0ek and Homan civilisation is broken down: it is 
; now Socrates fir Plato, Epicurus or Zeno, who are 
isidered the sole guiding intellects human wis- 
n. These Eastern harhariam are consi|lered rivals, 
not. superior, to the philosophers of Greece. The 
rid is betraying its irresistible yearning towards a 

I ; and Aese are the first overtures, as it were, 

\ general submission. 

bie reign of Alexander Severus, at least, com- 
l the great change in the outward ap- ^ 

36 of Christianity. Christian bishops tkereiitkm 

, . , , ,, , . ^ ofChrlBtl- 

dnutted, even at the court, in a recog- u> 
ficial character; and Christian churches 
to rise in difierent parts of the empire, and to 
endowments in land.*^ To the astonishment of 
athen, the religion of Christ had as yet appeared 
t temple pr altar; the religious assemblies had been 
privacy: it was yet a domestic worship. Even 
N had his public synagogue or his more secluded 
cha; but where the Christians met was indicated 
eparate and distinguished dwelling; the cemetery 
leir dead, the sequestered grove, the private cham- 
contained*their peaceful assemblies. Their privacy 
^ once their security and their danger. On the 
wmd, there, was no well-known edifice in which the 
ps and excited rabble could surprise the 
^ body of the Christians, and wreak its. 
l^ce by indiscriminate massacre; on the other, the 


Gibbon obMrT«i,w bnllding, nt apurt Ibr n pnrtionlnr 
tbn nrRitf ObHftfaai » pnbllo oiit> of ao lunoiiUliiK 

the re^ ^ Alexander to»lpwtewioneimeyliefaba«^hn^ 
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pridine iq^peare ooodneive in Smtt •! 
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)ealoa07 of th^ Government against all private J 
sociations would be constantly kept on the aleitj 
and a religion^thout a temple was so inexplicable] 
problem to Pagan feeling, that it would strengthen aaj 
confirm all the vague imputations of Atheism, or ofctii 
minal licence in these mysterious meetings which seeine^ 
to shim the light of day.: Their religious usages W 
now have become much better known, as Alexani 
borrowed their mode of publishing the names of tb(s| 
who were proposed for ordination, and established j 
similar proceeding with regard to all candidates i 
civil office; and a piece of ground, in Borne, which 
litigated by a company of victuallers, was awarded t 
the Emperor hims^ to the Christians, upon the pri? 
ciple that it was better that it should be devoted to i 
worship of God in any form, than appli^ to a pro» 
emd unworthy use.**^ 

These buildings were no doubt, as yet, of modr 
height and unpretending form; but the religioni 
thus publicly recognised as one of the various fonwj 
worship which the Grovemment did not prohibit K 
openiog the gates of its temples to mankind. I 

The progress of Christianity during dU thi 9 
though silent, was uninterrupted.^ The xni^ries 
were gradually involving the whole Boman M 
from the conflicts and the tyranny of a rapid 
of masters—^from taxation becoming more grin<^j 
burdensome—-and from the still multiplying “^^^1 
expanding devastations of the barbaxiims, assist! 
progress. Many took refuge in a religion 
xnis^ beatitude in a future state of being^fi!(|^ 
inevitable evils of this life. ^ 
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But in no reafpect is the progress of Christi^mity 
ore evident and remarkable than in its influence on 
eathenism itself. Though philosophy, ^hich had long 
an the antagonist and most dangerous enefny of 
the popular reli^on, now made apparently 
tnmon ca^ with it against the common ^ 
emy, Christianity, yet there had been an unperceived 

i unicable approximation between the two religions, 
henism, as interpreted by philosophy, almost found 
ir with some of the more moderate Christian apolo- 
; while, as we have seen, in the altered tone of 
wntroversy, the Christians have rarely occasion to 
id themselves against those horrible chaiB;6S of 
tionsness, incest, and cannibalism, which, till re- 
y, their advocates had been constrained to notice. 
Christians, endeavoured to enlist the earlier philo- 
318 in their cause; they were scarcely content with 
ting that the nobler Grecian philosophy might be 
jned to prepare the human mind for the reception 
Chrigtianity; t^^ey were almost inclined to endow 
Be sages with a kind of prophetic foreknowledge of 
more mysterious doctrines. “ I have explained,” says 
Christian fn Minucius Felix, ^Hhe opinions of almost 
the philosophers,* whose most illustrious glory it is 
' they have worshipped one God, though uuder 

I ons names; so that one might suppose, either that 
Christians of the present day are philosophers, or 
the philosophers of old were already Christians.”** 
these advances on the part of Christianity were 


to Juftiii Mtatiyr (Apo- I«gogt od Hypotnp., i^d Bimisn, 
>^)enlMWMiiirtiract«lU^^ Analecta, i. 160). I mu hum 
N, the Word afterwmrda ooosidarably iodehtad to IkIdriMr, SkP 
of man, was calkd HaidenthuaM, |ip. 3d4«40l. 
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more than met by Paganism. The Heathen lelig^ 
which ptevafled at least among the more enlightened 
Pagans dtiring this period, and which, differently mo^ 
fied^ more fuUy developed, and, as we shall hereafter 
find, exalted still more from a philosophy into a rehg^l 
Jtilian endeavoured to reinstate os the estij 
HM£iii«m. blished faith, was almost as different from tli?^ 
of the older Greeks and Komans, or even that wiii 
prevailed at the commencement of the Empire, 
was fix>m Christianity. It worshipped in the same teal 
pies; it ^rformed, to a certain extent, the same rita; 
it actually abrogated the local worship of no one of 
multitudinous deities of Paganism. But over all 
which was the real religion, both in theory and p] 
in the older times, had risen a kind of spec) 
Theism, to which the popular worship a 9 ^owledg 8 d i 
htimble subordination. On the great elementaiy 
ciple of Chri^anity, the Unity of the Supreme Gcxl, 
approximation had long been silently m^e. Celsns, 
his celebrated controversy with Origein, asserts that 4? 
philosophical notion of the Deity is perfectly reconciles 
with Paganism. “ We also can place a Supreme Beii| 
above the world and above all human thingl, and appw^ 
and sympathise in whatever may be taught of a epii# 
rather than material adoration of the gods; for, d 
the belief in the gods worshipped in every land andi 
every people, harmonises the belief in a Prinoal Beii® 
Supreme God, who has given to every lat\d its 
to every people its presiding deity. The unity of* 
Supreme j^ing, and the consequent unity of the 
of the universe, remains, even if it be 

bw fp l^/^hom it must worship^ 
peocdiar manner, According to their peculiar charac* 
and tile worship of all these different deities ia 
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5k to the Supr^e God, who has appointed them, as 
ere, his dele^tes and representatiyes. Those who 
0 that men odght not to serve many^masters impute 
an weakness to God. God is not jealous of the 
iration paid to subordinate deities; He is superior in 
nature to degradation and insult. Eeason itself might 
ify the belief in the inferior deities, which are the ob- 
of the established worship. For, since the Supreme 
can only produce that which is immortal and im- 
ishable, the existence of mortal beings cannot be 
ilained, unless we distinguish from him those inferior 
;ies, and assert them to be the creatures of mortal 
igs and of perishable things.**® 

rom this time. Paganism has changed not merely 
10 of its fundamental tenets, but its general 
iter; it has become serious, solemn, de- taum*, 
it In Lucifin, imbelief seemed to have reached its 
:ht, and as rapidly declined. The witty satirist of 
iytheism had, no doubt, many admirers; he had no 
ktors. A reajCtion has taken place; none of the 
inguished statesmen of the third century boldly 
ostentatiously, as in the times of the later Republic, 
►lay their tjontempt for religion. Epicureanism has 
if nof its partisans, its open advocates. The most 
fnent writers treat religion with decency if not with 
|o^t respect; no one is ambitious of passing for a 
^^r of the gods. And with faith and piety broke 
all the aberrations of religious belief and devout 
'W’onder-ivorking mysticism, and dr^my enthu- 
in their various forms.** 

qI the commeno^nent of that new Platonism 
thisftiino, eAetciaed a stqp^reme authorial to 
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the extinction of the older forms of Grecian 
and grew up into a dangerous antagonist of Christiaii^’ 
It aspired to be a religion as well as a philosophy, J 
gradually incorporated more and more of such " 
elements from the creeds of the Oriental philosopheml 
would harmonise with its system. It was extravagajti 
but it was earnest; wild, but serious. It created a W 
jkpoiionhtt of of literature of its own. The Life of ApoUoniB 
of Tyana was a grave romance, in which ^ 
embodied much of its Theurgy, its power of conni 
the invisible with the visible world; its wonder-woi 
through the intermediate dromons at its command, wl 
bears possibly, but not clearly, an intentional, cei 
a close, resemblance to the Gospels. It 
moulded to its purpose the poetry and philosophy 
older Greece. Such of the mythic legends as it cobII 
all^orise, it retained with every demoiitration of» 
vermce; the rest it either allowed quietly to fall iii 
oblivion, or repudiated as lawless fictions of the poeii 
The manner in which poetry was transmuted into moa 
and religions allegory is shoTO in the treaft 
of Porphyrins on the Cave of the Nymphs i 
the Odyssey. The skill, as well as the dreamy mysticisii 
with which this school of writers combined tife 
ditions of the older philosophy and the esoteric doctrisfi 
of the Mysteries, to give the sanction of antiquity to tW 
own vague but attractive and fanciful theories, 
lifeoTiyduk Jn tt® Idfe of Pythagoras, and in the work j 
tly Mysteries, by a somewhat later wriW 
lamblichus. j 

After all, however, this philosophic Paganiw^ 
exercise w very extensive influence.* aM 
pofitiur. taries were probably far inferior in nuJn 
to those of any one ^tltoforeign religions introduced®! 


PocpliyrlTiA. 
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the Greek and Homan of the empire; and ito 
strength perhaps consisted in the facility with which it 
coalesced with any one of those religions, or blended them 
up together in one somewhat discordmft syncretism. The 
same man was plulosopher, Hierophant at Samothrace or 
Elensis, and initiate in the rites of Cybele, of Serapis, 
or of Mithra. Of itself this scheme was far too abstract 
land metaphysical to extend beyond the schools of Alex- 
jandria or of Athens. Though it prevailed afterwards 
in influencing the Heathen fanaticism of Julian, it even¬ 
tually retarded but little the extinction of Heathenism 
It was merely a sort of refuge for the intellectual few— 
a self-complwent excuse, which enabled them to assert 
as they supposed, their own mental superiority, while 
they were endeavouring to maintain or to revive Ae vul¬ 
gar superstition, which they themselves could not but in 
secrrt contehin. The more refined it became, the less 
WM it suited for common use, and the less it ht^onised 
with the ordinary Pi^nism. Thus that which, in one 
respect, elevated it into a dangerous rival of Christi- 
“dty, at the same time deprived it of its power. It 
lad borrowed much from Christianity, or, at least, had 
)een tacitly modified by its influence; but it was the 
’Peculative rather than the practical part, that which 
»i^tated its sublimity rather than its popularity, in 
wiich it approximated to the Gospel. We shall encounter 
new Paganism again before long, in its more perfect 
®d develop^ form. 

The peace which Christianity enjoyed under the 
^'^ons Sevems was disturbed by the violent 
Qp^^ofaThradansavage.’ Itwas enough 
P^ave shared in the favour of Alexander- to iiMjar the 

t .EuMl). H|it £oo. Ti, 28. 
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bratal resentment of Morimin. The Christian bishops, j 
like all the other polite and virtnons courtiers of hig 
peaceful predecessor, were exposed to the suspicions and I 
the hatr^ of Ae rude and warlike Maximin. Chris, 
tianity, however, suffered, though in a severer degree, 
the common lot of mankind. 

The short reign of Gordian was uneventful in Christian } 
Oofdkn, history. The Emperors, it has been justly ; 

a , jk 339 - 9 u , observed, who were bom in tlie Asiatic pro ! 

vinces were, in general, the least unfriendly to Christi. 
anity. Their religion, whatever it might be, was less 
uncongenial to some of the forms of the new faith; it 
was a kind of Eclecticism of different Eastern religions, 
which, in general, was least inclined to intolerance: at 
any rate, it was uninfluenced by national pride, whicl 
was now become the main support of Roman Paganism, 
pj^nip Philip, the Arabian,*^ is claimed By some of 

^ the earliest Christian writers as a convert to 

the Gospel. But the extraordinary splendour with whict 
he celebrated the great religious rites of Rome refutes 
at once this statement Yet it might* be fortunate 
that a sovereign of his mild sentiments towards the 
new faith filled the throne at a period when 
AA » 4 t. the secnlar games, which commemoral!^ the 
thousandth year of Rome, were celebrated with unex¬ 
ampled magnificence. The majesty, the eternity, of 
•the empire were intimately connected with the doe 
performance of these solemnities. To their intermissioOf 
after the rei^ of Diocletian, the Pagan historian 
ascribes the decline of Roman greatness.* The second 
millenninm oS Borne commenoed with no fiatterjM 
signs; the times were gloomy and menacing; an*dflf 


* KqmI». tI. 34. 


• Sfiotlratt$. U. 7. 
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jeneral and ri|;id absence of the Christians from these 
jacred national creremonies, under a sterner or more 
)igoted Empetor, would scarcely have escaped the 
severest animadversions of the Grovemment. Even 
inder the present circmnstances^ ths danger of popular 
tumult would be with difficulty avoided or restrained. 
3 id patriotism and national pride incline the Boman 
Christians to make some sacrifice of their severer prin- 
jiples; to compromise for a time their rigid aversion to 
dolatry, which was thus connected with the peace and 
- )rosperity of the state? 

The persecution imder Dedus, both in extent and 
;dolence, is the most uncontested of those 
s^hich the ecclesiastical historians took pains 
JO raise to the mystic number of the ten plagues of 

I pt It .was almost the first measure of a reign 
3 h commenced in successfiil rebellion, and ended, 
r two years, in fatal defeat. The Goths delivered 
Chnstians from their most formidable oppressor; 
the Q^ths onay have been the innocent authors of 
r calamities. The passions and the policy of the 
peror were concurrent motives for his hostility. The 
istijns were now a recognised body in the state; 
ever carefully they might avoid mingling in the 
tical factions of the empire, they were necessarily of 
party of the Emperor whose favour they had enjoyed, 
f enemies became their enemies. Maximin perse- 
£ted those.who had appeared at the court of Alexander 
rverus; Dedus hated the adherents, at he suppo^ 
r® ^rtisans, of the, murdered Philip.^ The Gothic war 
the^ centre the edifice of Boman greatn^. 


disooteied in the rehdt^ of 
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the people one of the causes of the decline of the 
empire; it demanded the revival of the censorship. 
ovmoftiM This ind^scriminating feeling would mistake, 
in th^ blindness of aversion and jealousy, the 
great silent corrective of the popular morality for one | 
of the principal causes of depravation. The partial I 
protection of a foreign religion by a foreign Emperor^ 
(now that Christianity had begun to erect temple against i 
temple, altar against altar, and the Christian bishop met i 
the pontiff on equal terms around the imperial throne) 
would be considered among the most flagrant depar¬ 
tures from the sound wisdom of ancient Home. The 
descendant of the Decii, however his obscure Pannonian 
birth might cast a doubt on his hereditary dignity, was 
called upon to restore the religion as well as the man¬ 
ners of Rome to their ancient austere purity; to vindi¬ 
cate their insulted supremacy from the rivalship of an 
Asiatic and modem superstition. The persecution of 
Decius endeavoured to purify Rome itself from the 
presence of these degenerate enemies to her prosperity. 
rMmoB. Bi- The bishop Fabianus was one of the first vie* 
tims of his resentment;® and the ^Christians 
did not venture to raise a successor to the ol^oxions 
office during the brief reign of Decius.* 

The example of the capital was followed in many of 
the great cities of the empire. In the turbulent and 
sang^oinary Alexandria, the zeal of the populace outran 
that of the Emperor, and had afready commenced a 
violent local persecution.^ Antioch lamented the loa* 
of her bishop, Babylas, whose relics were afterward^ 

---- • .V 

* Tba Gar. di Bowi litf MsaoA the hie aigidtj cOsooTored, end hii ^ 
teae of Behkmis (I hott rcol Hmj- boure ho?e oplored. More on ^ 
•dft, tile fikft Mtliaiitio murt^ Pope Ceteoembe hereofter. 

In tiM Mil wWeb « Enedi. Ti. 40, 41. 
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worsluppod i]i wliftt WAS still ttis voluptuous grovs of 
Daphne.’' Origen was exposed to cruel torments, but 
escaped with' his life. But Christian enthusiasm, by 
being disseminated over a wider sjSiere, had 
naturally lost some of its first vigour. * With 
many, it was now a hereditary faith, not em- 
braced by the ardent conviction of the indivi- 
dual, but instilled into the mind, with more or less 
depth, by Christian educatioa The Christian writers 
now begin to deplore the failure of genuine Christian 
principles, and to trace the Divine wrath in the affliV tinu 
of the Churches. Instead of presenting, as it were^ a 
narrow, but firm and unbroken, front to the enemy, a 
much more numerous, but less united and less uniformly 
resolute, force now marched under the banner of Chris¬ 
tianity. Instead of the serene fortitude with which they 
formerly ajirpeared before the tribunal of the magistrate, 
many now stood pale, trembling, and reluctant, neither 
ready to submit to the idolatrous ceremcmy of sacrifice, 
nor prepared to resist even unto death. The fiery zeal 
of the Africafi Churches appears to have been most 
snbject to these parozysnus of weakness;* it was there 
tliat the fellen (the Lapsi) formed a distinct and too 
numereus class, ^hose readmission into the privileges of 
the Faithful became a subject of fierce controverqr;* 
and the Libellatibi, who had purchased a billet of immu¬ 
nity from the rapacious Government^ formed another 
and were held in no less disrepute by those who, 
the ddef spirit of the fiuth, had l^n ready or eagei 
to obtaia the crown of martyrdom. 


cairyiortom 


ouad ow 


doxj, on thli oooaiion» oonenmd* 
£i^. Ti sub 6 a 4 Yi|. 4» 

GontroTSTf^ srote oa iht; 
htretioi, io which C)rpriaa>^|lisk^ 
ofthssmrariiK^* m 
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Carthage was disgraced by the criminal weakness | 
even of soine among her clergy. A Council was held 
to decide this difficult point; and the decisions of the 
Council were tenf^red by moderation and humanity,! 
None were irrevocably and for ever excluded from the j 
pale of salvation; but they were absolved, according to! 
the degree of criminality which might attach to theii i 
apostasy. Those who had saujrificed—the most 
and scarcely expiable offence I — required long years rf j 
penitence and humility; those who had only weakly j 
compromised their faith^ by obtaining oi purchasing I 
billets of exemption from persecution, were admitted to 
shorter and easier terms of reconciliation.'* 

Valerian, who ascended the throne three years after 
the death of Decius, had been chosen by Decius to 
revive, in his person, the ancient and honourable office 

• ■ 

^ Th® horror with which those who in^ was the most extraordinary occo^ 
had sacrificed were beheld by the more rente,of which Cyprian declares hinael^ 
rigorous of their brethren may be con- to hnve been an eyewitness. An 
ceiTsd from the energetic language of had been abandoned by its parent* n 
Cyprian: ** Nonne quando ad Capito- their flight The nurse carried it to 
liam sponte ventom est qaando ultro the magistrate. Being too young to 
ad ohseqnium diri fiicinoris aooessoxn eat meat, bread, steeped in wine offowl 
^ l abavit gressua, caligarit aspectus, in sacrifice, was forced intojts moutli. 
tremuemnt viscera, brachia conoide- Immediatdy' that it returned to tie 
mnt? Nocmt sensus obstupnit, lingua Ghristians, the child, whkh could 
hffsit, sermo defedt ? , , a^a pon^uidpatad the sense of 

ilk, quo mmiturus accessit, rogus illi guilts by cries and couvnlsiye ^ 
foit ? Nonna dlaboll aitare quod foetore lions. It refrised tho sacrament (tk* 
t«tro fhmaiw e^ redokra coospemt^ administered to h^ts)^ closed its lil»> 
velttt fooqs et Titse mus hop? imd ayerted its Tho deacon 

rere, ac fbgero debfeat ... Ipse ad it into its month. Tho consecn*^ 
aram hostia, rictlma ipse Ttnisti. Ihk wihe would not remain in the contso*^ 
Witapi ujic tmu&,apMn tumn, hot w. wt up sgaj}*^ 

ndw toam loije^ Ulis igp^pa 9^^- In what a hi^wrought sta*o ol^ 
<!rwadsti.^” Cyprian, Da LajfMds. Some ihns^sm mtl#t.men hare been 
die4 of remote; With iom%tbe goilty would raiate and btliere such 
^(^aeted as poison. But |ht Jfbl^- meuts ea miraeulmis ? 
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of Censor; ^ind the general admiration of his virtues 
had ratified the appointment of the Emperor, v^krtan. 

It was no 4iscredit to Christianity that the 
commencement of the Censor’s reign, who may be sup¬ 
posed to havi 9 examined with more than ordinary care 
its influence on the public morals, was favourable to 
their cause. Their security was restored, and, for a 
short time, persecution ceased. The change which took 
place in the sentiments and conduct of Valerian is 
I attributed to the influence of a man deeply versed in 
magical arts.® The censor was enslaved by a supersti¬ 
tion which the older Eomans would have beheld with 
little leas abhorrence than Christianity itself. It must 
be admitted, that Christian superstition was too much 
inclined to encroach upon the province of Oriental 
magic; and the more the older Polytheism decayed, 
the more closely it allied itself with this powerful agent 
in commanding the fears of man. With all classes, 
from the Emperor who employed their mystic arts to 
inquire into the secrets of futurity, to the peasant who 
shuddered at 'their power, the adepts in those dark 
and forbidden sciences were probably more influential 
opponentwf Christianity than the ancient and established 
priesthood. , 

Macrianua is reported to have obtained such complete 
Daastery oyer the mind of Valerian, as to induce him to 
eng^e in the moat guilty mysteries of lamgic to trace 
the of the empire in the entrails of human victims, 
the e^ot against the Christians, suggeetjjd by 
the animosity of Macrianus, allowed the com- 

to,impunity; but it 
to: penalty of death all toe bid^pi irho 


• Eiiitl;. rii. 10. 
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refiiaed to conform, and confiscated all the endowmento 
of their churches into the pubUc treasury. 

The dignity of.pne of its victims conferred a melan. 
c™i». choly. celebrity on the persecution of Yalerisi j 
The most distinguished prelate at this time 
in Western Christendom -was Cyprian, Bishop of Car¬ 
thage. If not of honourable birth or descent, for tliii( 
Sars doubtful, his abilities had raised 1^ to eminenm ] 
and wealth. He taught rhetoric at Carthage, and,; 
either by this honourable occupation or by some otha 
means, had acquired an ample fortune, (^rm ™ 
advanced in life when he embraced the doctrmes a 
Christianity; but he entered on his new career, if vilii 
the mature reason of age, with the ardour and .fresbea 
of youth. His wealth was devoted to pious and cb 
ritableuses; his rhetorical studies, if they gave clw 
ness and order to his language, by no mea^ 
fervour or constrained its vehemence. He had 

temperament of character, and, if it may be ® 
said, of style; the warmth, the power of communicatnig 
its impassioned sentiments to the reader; perhaps ii« 
all the pregnant conciseness, nor all the energy,® 
Tertullian, but, at the same time, little of Bis 
and obscurity. Cyprian passed rapidly tw 

steps of Christian initiation, almost as rapifiy throup 
the first gradations of the clerical order. On the vacs^ 
of the bidiopric of Carting his reluctant diffidence^ 
overpowered by the acclamations of the whole ci^. 
environed his^iouae, and compelled him by their 
violence to assume the distinguished and, ** 
dangerous office. He yielded, to preserve the 
Carthage.^ _ j 
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I Cyprian enteftamed the loftiest notions of the epi- 
lopal authorityi The severe and inviolable unity of the 
Ward and visible Church appeared to Jiiin an integral 
irt of Christianity; and the rigid discipline enforced 
’ r the episcopal order the only means of maintaining 
•at unity. The pale which enclosed the Church firom 
e rest of mankind was drawn with the most relentless 
jecision. The Church was the ark, and all without it 
' ire left to perish in the unsparing deluge,® The growth 
' heretical discord or disobedience wtis inexpiable, even 
the blood of the transgressor. He might bear the 
mes with equanimity; he might submit to be tom to 
HJes by wild beasts—there could be no martyr toitlwrit 
3 ChurcL Tortures and death bestowed not the crown 
immortality ^ they were but the just retribution of 
ason to the faith.^ 

Che fearful .times which arose during his episcopate 
3d these stem and lofty principles, as the questions 
ich arose out of the Decian persecutions did his 
gement and moderation. Cyprian, who embraced 
hout hesitation the severer opinion with regard to 
' rebaptizing heretics, notwithstanding his awful 
ror of the ^uilt of apostasy, acquiesced in, if he did 
dictate, the mo>e temperate decisions of the Car-^ 


potnit eradere quiaquam, qoi 
Noe ftiit, et qui extra ec- 
aforiaft,erit,enrflt. CTprian, 

non potest, qui in 

iKmert. 

tl^ flaminltet igttibna tra- 
b8rtSs|l«ili&ie suas po- 
^erit ilU A^^oorone, sed 
neo tlligioiW Tlrtutis 
Porionu., sed Ikswintionis in* 


teritus. De Unit. Eccles. 

Et taxnen neque hoc baptisma (san 
gainis) heretioo prodest, qaamviii 
Cbristimi confessos, extra sodenam 
fberit oocisus. Epist. Ixxiii. 

«Though I give my body to •be 
burned, and have libt charity, it pro- 
fiieth me nothing.” 1 Cor. x^" 

Is there no difi^ronoe between the sphii 
of St Paul and of Cyprlen? : 
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thaginian synod concerning those whose weakness y 
netrayed them either into the public denial, or a timij 
dissimulation, of the faith. 

The first rmnour of persecution designated the BisiK^ 
of Carthage for its victim. Cyprian to the lions!” 

the loud and unanimous outcry of infuriated Paganian 
Cyprian withdrew from the storm, not, as his subsequei 
courageous behaviour showed, from timidity; but neitlil 
approving that useless and sometimes ostentatious pi^ 
digality of life, which betrayed more pride than huinlk 
acquiescence in the Divine will; possibly from the tmk 
charitable reluctance to tempt his enemies to aninfr 
trievable crime. He withdrew to some quiet and seem 
retreat, from which he wrote animating and consolaloj 
letters to those who had not been so prudent ori 
fortunate as to escape the persecution. His letta 
describe the relentless barbarity with which the Clffl 
tians were treated; they are an authentic and conlfi* 
porary statement of the sufferings which the Christiaij 
endured in defence of their faith. If highly coW 
by the generous and tender sympathies or by the anW 
eloquence of Cyprian, they have nothing of legeaM 
extravagance. The utmost art was exertised to rew 
bodily suffering more acute and intense; it^asaci 
tinued strife between the obstinacy and inventive ^ 
of the tormentor, and the patience of the vieW 
During the reign of Decius, which c^pears to have 


V TolfirAstia^usque ad consumma- 
tionem glorin durinimatn queitionem, 
neo oeuiitU supplicui, ted Tobic potiut 
tupplioia CQseerunt. 

Statanmt tati torqoeBtibus fortlorea, 
•t polMiitM at laniaotts angolas pol- 
iata M Unlita 3Micbra tioerunt. In* 


eipugnabilem fidem superaK 
tuit saviens diu plaga ’^P*^**Jj 
vis ropta compage Tisoerum; ^ 
tor in sorris Dei jam 
led valnera. Cyprian, Epi**;. 
Maityrw. Coinpaie ^ 
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le continued persecution, Cyprian stood aloof in his 
tdisturbed retreat He returned to Carthage probably 
the commencement of Valerian’s r^ign, and had a 
Uendid opportunity of Christian revenge vpon the city 
Jiich had thirsted for his blood. A plague 
raged the whole Boman world, and ite most 
rtructive violence thinned the streets of Carthage. It 
mt spreading on from house to house, especially those 
the lower orders, with awful regularity. The streets 
}re strewn with the bodies of the dead and the dying, 
io vainly appealed to the laws of nature and humanity 
,' that assistance of which those who passed them by 
ght soon stand in need. General distrust spread 
rough society. Men avoided or exposed their nearest 
atives; as if, by excluding the dying, they could 
‘iude death.^ No one, says the Deacon Pontius, 
thig of the population of Carthage in general, did as 
would be done by. Cyprian addressed the Christians 
ie most earnest and effective language. He 

them to show the sincerity of their c^^tof 
jief inthe doctrines of their Master, not by 
®^iing their acts of kindliness to their own ******* 
Jherhood, bht by extending them indiscriminately to 
IT eue^^. The cky was divided into districts; offices 
assigned to all the Christians; the rich lavished 
^ wealth, the poor their personal exertions; and. 
perhaps just emerged from the mine or the prison, 
the scars or mutilations of their recent tortures: 
bodies, were seen exposing th^ lives, if 
to a more honourable martyrdom; as before 
^^untary victims of Christian faith, so now of 

vita C^fpriani, Hor- j pett* moHturo, etiam anortem ipsaa 
Titire oontuginm j I aliqxus pocsct axdodtre. 

•• ««. imriti qMrt cam Ul. I ^ ^ 
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Christian charity. Yet the Heathen party, instead rfj 
being subdued, persisted in attributing this terribla 
scourge to the ifupiety of the Christians, which provokej 
the euigry gods; nor can we wonder if the zeal of Cypria 
retort^ the argument, and traced rather the retributiu 
justice of the Almighty to the wanton persecntios 
inflicted on the unoffending Christians. I 

Cyprian did not again withdraw on the commence 
ment of the Valerian persecution. He w« 
*'®**^^ summoned before the proconsul, who com 
municated his instructions fn>m the Emperor, to compfl 
all those who professed foreign religions to offer sacn 
flee. Cyprian reflised, with tranquil determination, Ei 
was banished from Carthage. He remained in 
pleasant retreat rather than place of exile, in the 
town of Ceribis, near the sea-shore, in a spot si 
with verdant groves, and with a clear and heall 
stream of water. It was provided with every coi 
and even luxury, in which the austere nature of Cypfl 
would permit itself to indulge.* Bpt when his 
came, the tranquil and collected dignity of Cyprian 
no respect fell below his lofty principles. J 

On the accession of a new proconsul, Valerius W 
Benim to ^lus, Cyprian was either ^recalled or permit^ 
*^*'***^ to return from his exile. He resided in 
own gardens, from whence he received a sununona 
appear before the proconsuL He would not lisi*® 
the earnest soUcitations of his friends,, who eni 
him again tto consult his safety by withdrawing to 
place of concealment. His trial was postponed 


* ‘•If,’* Mft Poatiti^ who risitod 
hb msttor in hte ivtiromoQt, ** ioM^md 
of thif ttumy «Dd agrowtUe qpot, ithtd 
htott • WMtt «Bd vool^ tho 


angila whifih ftd Elijah 
would haTu miaiatored 
Cyprian,” 
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y; he was treated, while in custody, with respect and 
en delicacy. But the intelligence of the apprehen- 
IE of Cyprian drew together the wj^ole city; the 
3athen, eager to behold the spectacle his martyr- 
m, the Christians, to watch in their affectionate zeal 
the doors of his prison. In the morning, he had to 
ik some distance, and was violently heated by the 
ertion. A Christian soldier offered to procure him 
y linen, apparently from mere courtesy, but, in 
dity, to obtain such precious relics, steeped in the 
}loody sweat” of the martyr. Cyprian intimated 
at it was useless to seek remedy for inconveniences 
lich, perhaps, would that day pass away for ever, 
iter a short delay, the proconsul appeared The ex- 
lination was brief:—“ Art thou Thascius Cyprian, the 
Jhop of so many impious men ? The most sacred Em- 
ror commands thee to sacrifice.” Cyprian answered, 

[ will not sacrifice.” ‘‘ Consider well,” rejoined the 
oconsul. ‘‘ Execute your orders,” answered Cyprian; 
lie case admits of no consideration.” 

Galerius consulted with his Council, and then re- 
CtantlyJ delivered his sentence. “ Thascius Cyprian, 
hast liv^ long in thy impiety, and assembled 

thfee many men involved in the same wicked 
piracy. Thou hast shown thyself an enemy alike 
the gods and the laws of the empire; the pious 
i sacred Emperors have in vain endeavoured to recall 
^ to the worship of thy ancestors. Since, then, thou 
Jtbeeu the chief author and leader of^these most 
% practices, thou shalt be an example to those 
®^thou hast deluded to thy unlawful assemblies. 

Acta, « via ia tha ex- I he ipoke with difficulty, on apoo^mt 
i it may, he^jiirmv nmaa th*t j hia had health. 



DEATH OF DECIUS AND HIS SON. 


Thou must expiate thy crime with thy blood.’* Cy|)riaj 
said, *^God be thanked.’*^ The Bishop of Cartbagj 
was carried in^ a neighbouring field and behead^ 
He maintained his serene composure to the last Itw» 
remarkable that but a few days afterwards the proconai 
died. Though he had been in bad health, this cirm.- 
stance was not likely to be lost upon the Christians. ^ 
Everywhere, indeed, the public mind was no dodt 
strongly impressed with the remarkable fact, wbid 
the Christians would lose no opportunity ol 
enforcing on the awe-struck attention, tk 
their enemies appeared to be the enemies d 
Heaven. An early and a fearful fate appeared to le 
the inevitable lot of the persecutors of Christianity. 
Their profound and earnest conviction that the handoi 
Divine Providence was perpetually and visibly inter 
posing in the affairs of men would not be so deejJj 
imbued with the spirit of their Divine Master, as to 
suppress the language of triumph, or even of vengeance 
when the enemies of their God and of,themselves eitw 
suffered defeat and death, or, worse than an honouralJi 
death, a cruel and insulting captivity. The death ^ 
Decius, according to the Pagan accouht, had m 
worthy of the old Republic. He was environ’bd by^ 
Goths; his son was Mled by an arrow; he cried alo^ 
that the loss of a single soldier was nothing to theOT 
of the empire; he renewed the battle, and fell 
The Christian writers strip away all the more ennobK 


^ 1 hav« tnmilated thb teutence, m -^egalaritr of the whole 
th« Acts of CjprisQ are rcsnarkable for , Compere the Lift of 
thdr siB^>Udt7, end totid ebeenor of Deecoa Pontius; the Acts, 
letw legradsry oraemeni; and per* p. 216; CkTn*f lirei of ***• 
tMerlf Ibr the dteomileittlsl ah of Ita., art. ** Cyptha*” 
troth wMi which they do Jtistiw to thi 
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ncidents. According to their account, having been 
lecoyed by the enemy, or misled by a treacherous 
Hend, into a marsh where he could ^either fight nor 
ly, he perished tamely, and his unburied,body was left 
0 the beasts and carrion fowls.® The captivity of Va- 
erian, the mystery which hung over his death, allowed 
unple.scope to the imagination of those whose national 
latred of the barbarians would attribute the most un- 
nanly ferocity to the Persian conqueror, and of those 
yho would consider their God exalted by the most cruel 
md debasing sufferings inflicted on the oppressor of the 
Jhnrch. Valerian, it was said, was forced to bend his 
that the proud conqueror might mount his horse, 
from a footstool; his skin was flayed off (according 
0 one more modern account, while he was alive), stuffed, 
nd exposed to the mockery of the Persian rabble. 

The luxurious and versatile Gallienus restored peace 
0 the Chiuch. The edict of Valerian was omiuenni 
^scinded; the bishops resumed their pubhc A.D. 260. 
inctions; the buildings were restored, and their pro- 
erty, which had been confiscated by the state, restored 
> the rightful owners," 

The last J&ansient collision of Christianity with the 
^Temment beforefits final conflict under Dio- Anream. 
took place, or was at least threatened, 
the administration of the great Aurelian. The 
’>gn of Aurelian, occupied by warlike campaigns in 
^®17 part of. the world, left little time for attention to 
'6 internal police, or the religious intorests, of the 
®pire. The mother of Aurelian was priestess of the 
'^at^SiriQifi^ wd the Emperor built a temple to 

* OoBSIlMa, Eoffb.x^r. iMtant. de Mott. Pmno. t 
■ EiiMb. tU. 181 >. 38. 
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that deity, his tutelary god, at Rome. But the daa. 
gerous wars of Aurelian required the concurrent aid of 
all the deities who took an interest in the fate of Eome 
The sacred ceremony of consulting the Sibylline booki, 
in whose secret and mysterious leaves were written tke 
destinies of Rome, took place at his command. Tl» 
severe Emperor reproaches the senate for their ^antoj 
faith in these mystic volumes, or of zeal in the public 
service, as though they had been infected by the prin* 
ciples of Christianity.® 

But there were no hostile measures taken agaiMt 
Christianity in the early part of his reign ; and he w« 
summoned to take upon himself the extraordinary office 
of arbiter in a Christian controversy. A new empire 
seemed rising in the East, under the warlike Queen ol 
Palmyra. Zenobia extended her protection, with politic 
indifference, to Jew, to Pagan, and to phristian. B 
might also appear that a kindred spiritual ambitii® 
^ animated her favourite, Paul of Samosata, the 
Bishop of Antioch, 6md that he aspired to 
a new religion, adapted to the kingdom of Palmyra, bj 
blending together the elements of Pfiganism, of 
daism, and of Christianity. Ambitious, dissolute, anl 
rapacious, according to the represen4ation of Ws adver¬ 
saries, Paul of Samosata had been advanced to tbe 
important see of Antioch; but the zealous vigik^^ 
of the neighbouring bishops soon discovered that 
held opinions, as to the mere human imture of ^ 
Saviour, mo^e nearly allied to Judaism than to t ; 
Christian creed. The pride, the wealth, the state 
Paul, no less offended the feelings, and put to 


• Read the Lift of Atitidum by Vopliouf, out of the 
oareftlfiD that OQtqotl eoUeotioii. . 
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be more modeet demeanour and the humbler pretensions 
if former prelates. Ho had obtained, either from the 
ioman authorities or from Zenobia, a civil magistracy, 
jid prided himself more on his title of ducenary than 
if Christian bishop. He passed througli the streets 
invironed by guards, and preceded and followed by 
nultitudes of attendants and supplicants, whose peti- 
ions he received and read with the stately bearing of 
\ public oflScer rather than the affability of a prelate. 
Jis conduct in the ecclesiastical assemblies was equedly 
)verbearing: he sat on a throne, and, while he in¬ 
dulged himself in every kind of theatric gesture, re¬ 
lented the silence of Aose who did not receive him 
rith applause, or pay homage to his dignity. His 
magnificence disturbed the modest solefnnity of the 
ttdinary worship. Instead of the simpler music of the 
Jhurch, the hymns, in which the voices of the worship¬ 
ers mingled in fervent, if, less harmonious, unison, Paul 
®?anised a regular choir, in which the soft tones of 
emale voices, in their more melting and artificial ca- 
ences, sometimes called to mind the voluptuous rites 
f Paganism, and could not be heard without shuddering 
y those accustomed to the more unadorned ritual.*^ 
Hosannas, sometimes introduced as a kind of salu- 
^tion to the bishop, became, it was said, the chief part 
f the service, which was rather to the glory of Paul 
of the Lord. This introduction of a new and 
peminate ceremonial would of itself, with its rigid 
persaries, have formed a ground for fte charge^ol 
^lute morals, against which may be fairly urged 
avowed patronage of the severe Zenobia.^ Bui the 

^ I Eoieb. rii. 80. 

r* * ia the deem of I « Compare Booth, BeBq. Soar. ii. 

ImMd bytiwUehope. I 505. 
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pomp of Paul’s expenditure did not interfere tie 
(tccumulation of considerable wealtlij wbicb he extorted 
from the timid z^al of his partisans, and, it was said,lij 
the venal adnpnistration of the judicial authority ofliij 
episcopate, perhaps of his civil magistracy. But Pad 
by no means stood alone; he had a powerful paitj 
among the ecclesiastical body, the chorepiscopi of the; 
country districts, and the presb^rs of the city, ft 
set at defiance the synod of bishops, who pronounced 
a solemn sentence of excommunication;^ and, seem 
under the protection of the Queen of Palmyra, if hei 
ambition should succeed in wresting Syria, with ill 
noble capital, firom the power of Borne, and in main 
tainipg her strong and mfluential position between the 
confiicting powers of Persia and the Empire, PmI 
might hope to share in her triumph, and establish hi 
degenerate but splendid form of Christianity in the 
very seat of its primitive Apostolic foundation. Pri 
had staked his success upon that of his w^like 
troness; and on the fall of Zenobia, ^the bishops sf 
pealed to Aurelian to expel the rebel against th® 
authority, and the partisan of the Palmyrenes, whoW 
taken arms against the majesty of the empire, from “ 
episcopal dignity at Antioch. Aurelian did hot m 
gether refuse to interfere in this unp^edented ca^ 
btit, with laudable impartiality, declined any 
cog;nisance of the affair, and transferred the . 
from the personal enemies of Paul, the BiAops 
to those of Borne and I^y. By their sentence, P*" 
was degraded from his episcopate. ^ 

The sentiments of Aurelian changed toward3,tiir>»» 

• 8n tlM MBtne* to tortUni, 80, md to Ttoath, ^ 

465, eteeq. ^ 
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mtj near the close of his reign. The severity of his 
character, reckless of human blood, would not, if com¬ 
mitted in the strife, have hesitate^ at any measures 
to subdue the rebellious spirit of his 8u|)jects. Sangui- 
aary edicts were issued, though his death prevented 
their general promulgation; and in the fate of Aurelian 
the Christians discovered another instance of the Divine 
vengeance, which appeared to mark their enemies with 
the sign of inevitable and appalling destruction. 

Till the reign of Diocletian, the Churches reposed in 
ondisturbed but enervating security. 
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GiiAPTEE IX. 

- c 

The Persecution under Diocletian. 


The final contest between Paganism and Ohristianitj 
drew near. Almost three hundred years had elapeed 
since the divine Author of the new religion had entered 
upon his mortal life in a small village in Palee- 
tine;^ and now, having gained so powerful an 
ascendancy over the civilised world, the Gospel was to 
imdergo ite last and most trying ordetd, before it should 
assume the reins of empire, and become the established 
religion of the Koman world. It was to sustain the 
deliberate and systematic attack of the temporal autho¬ 
rity, arming, in almost every part of the empire, ii 
of the defence of the ancient Polytheism. At thif 
crisis, it is important to survey the state ol 
Christianity, as well as the character of the sovereigi 
and of the government, which made this ultimate an( 
most vigorous attempt to suppress the triumphant pro 
gress of the new faith. • 

The last fifty years, with a idiort interval of menaced 
probably of actual, persecution, during the reign c 
Aurelian, had passed in peace and security. ^ 
Christians had become not merely a public, but a 
imposing and influential, body ; their septu^te ei 
istence had b^en recognised by the law of GaHieniM 
their churches had arisen in most of the cities < 


the empire; as yet, probably, with no great p^^ 


* DiocMan began bia reign a.d. 284. Ibe coouMnoement of tb* f 
aaontion ia dated A.D. 803. \ 
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tensions to i^hitectural grandeur, though no doubt 
ornamented by the liberaKty of the worshippers, and 
ftoiished with vestments, and with chalices, lamps, and 
chandeliers of silver. The number of these buildings 
was constantly on the increase, or the &owding multi¬ 
tudes of proselytes demanded the extension of the 
narrow and humble walls. The Christians no longer 
declined, or refused to aspire to, the, honours of the 
state. They filled offices of distinction, emd even of 
supreme authority, in the provinces, and in the army; 
they were exempted, either by tacit connivance or direct 
indulgence, from the accustomed sacrifices. Pw^of 
Among the more immediate attendants on the 
Emperor, two or three openly professed the Christian 
faith. Prisca the wife, and Vsderia, the daughter of 
Diocletian and wife of Galerius, were suspected, if not 
avowed, partakers of the Christian mysteries.^ If it be 
impossible to form the most remote approximation to 
their relative numbers with that of the Pagan popu¬ 
lation, it is equally erroneous to estimate their strength 
and influence by numerical calculation. All political 
changes are wrought by a compact, organised, and dis¬ 
ciplined minority. The mass of mankind are shovm by 
experience, and appear fated by the constitution of our 
i^ture, to follow any vigorous impulse from a deter- 
mined and incessantly aggressive few. 

The long period of prosperity had produced in the 
community its usual con^uences, 
some relaxation of morals: but Christian cJiarity 
^ probably suffered more than Christian 
purity. The more flourishing and extensive 
tlA community, the more the pride, perhaps the 


S Eoaeb. Eoo. HUU riii. 1. 
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temporal advantages, of superiority, predominated over 
the Christian motives which led men to aspire to the 
supreme functicms in the Church. Sacerdotal domi. 
nation began to Ixercise its awful powers, and the 
bishop to assumfe the language and the authority of the 
vicegerent of God. Feuds distracted the bosom of the 
peaceful communities, and disputes sometimes proceeded 
to open violence. Such is the melancholy confession of * 
the Christians themselves, who, according to the spirit 
of the times, considered the dangers and the afflictions 
to which they were exposed in the light of divine judge¬ 
ments ; and deplored, perhaps with something of Ae 
exaggeration of religious humiliation, the visible decay 
of holiness and peace.® But it is the strongest proof of 
the firm hold of a party, whether religious or political, 
upon the public mind, when it may offend with impunity 
against its own primary principles. That which at one 
time is a sign of incurable weakness or approaching dis¬ 
solution, at another seems but the excess of healthfiil 
energy and the evidence of unbroken vigour. 

The acts of Diocletian are the only trustworthy history 
of his character. The son of a slave, or, at all events, 
DiocietiMi. obscure and doubtful parentage, wlo 

could force his way to sovereign power, cenceive 
and accomplish the design of reconstructing the whob 
empire, must have been a man, at least, of strong 
political courage, of profound, if not always wise sd<1 
statesmanlike views. In the person of Diocletian, the 
Emperor of E^me became an Oriental monarch. Th^ 
old republican forms were disdainfully cast asid^l 
consuls and tribunes gave way to new officers, 
adulatory and un-Boman appellations. Diocletiali W' 
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yjf, m CHANGE IN STATE OP THE EMPIRE. 

]f assumed tjie new title of Dominus or Lord, which 
fcve offence ewen to the servile and flexible religion of 
3 Pagan subjects, who reluctantly, at first, paid the 
omage of adoration to the master of tfie world. 

Nor was the ambition of Diocletian df a narrow or 
ersonal character. With the pomp, he did not Diookrtbn. 
Bfect the solitude, of an Eastern despot. The SSSf u*** 
ecessity of the state appeared to demand the 
etive and perpetual presence of more than one person 
ivested with sovereign authority, who might organise 
ie decaying forces of the different divisions of the 
mpire, against the menacing hosts of barbarians on 
very frontier. Two August! and two Caesars shared 
lie dignity and the cares of the public administration^— 
measure, if expedient for the security, fatal to the 
rosperity, of the exhausted provinces, which found 
bemselves burdened with the medntenance of four im- 
erial establisTiments. A new system of taxation was 
aperatively demanded, and relentlessly introduced,® 
Me the Emperor seemed to mock the bitter and 
ll“8uppressed murmurs of the provinces, by his lavish 
^nditure in magnificent and ornamental buildings. 

was attributed to the avarice of Diocletian, which 
^ out of the cl^nge in the form of government, and 
^ some degree out of his sumptuous taste in that parti- 
^ department^ the embellishment, not of Eome 
^yi but of the chief cities of the empire—^Milan, Car- 
and. Nicomedia. At one time, the all-pervading 
ovennnent aspired, after a season of scarcity, to regulate 


^ Leboi Conttintiin de# Grog- 
thgfSi U a good discofr- 
tile aotaoiity and relatiye 
tb Ang^ and the C«««. 
«*t€nafcnt of ^ of 


dtiienabip to the who!* empire by 
CantcalU made it impoaeible to oaMik- 
tain the ezemptioni and immnn)ito 
wbidi that priTilege had thni jwlabb 
conferred. 
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the prices of all commodities, and of all interchangi> 
whether of labour or of bargain and salb, between mai 
and man. * This singular and gigantic effort of wel 
meaning but mistaken despotism has come to light la 
the present day. ^ 

Among the innovations introduced by Diocletian, 

Neglect of i^oue, perhaps, was more closely connected witL 
the interests of Christianity than the viiW 
degradation of Eome f?om the capital of the empire, by 
the constant residence of the Emperor in other cities. 
Though the old metropolis was not altogether neglected 
in the lavish expenditure of the public wealth upon nei 
edifices, either for the convenience of the people or tbe 
splendour of public solenmities, yet.a larger share fel 
to the lot of other towns, particularly of Nicomedii* 
In this city, the Emperor more frequently displayed tie 
new state of his imperial court, while Home was rardj 
honoured by his presence. Nor was his retreat, when 
wearied with political strife, on the Campanian coast, in 
the Bay of Bairn, which the older Romans had girt witl 
their splendid seats of retirement and* luxurjr; it wa* 
on the Illyrian and barbarous side of the Adriatic W 
the palace of Diocletian arose, and his* agricultural 
establishment spread its narrow belt of fertility* Tha 
removal of the seat ;f government more clearly 
covered the magnitude of the danger to the existiuf 
institutions from the progress of Christianity. The ^ 
was, no doubt, more fully people with Christians tha*| 
any part oftthe Western world, unless, perhaps, 
province of Africa; at all events, their relative ra* 

' Edict of Diocletian, puldiehed and v Ita temper dementabit, 
iUtetmtod by Od. Leake. ^ It ieallxided miam etudiDt. tirbi Roni« 
tn in tbe Treatiae be Mortibt» De Mort* Pereecot C. tIU 
Pmwuti 
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and ino^portance, much more nearly balanced 
lat of the adherents of the old Polytheism.*^ In Borne, 
le ancient majesty of the national religion must still 
ave kept down in comparative obsciftity the aspiring 
valry of Christianity. The Praetor still Aade way for 
le pontifical order, and submitted his fasces to the 
‘stfii virgin, while the Christian bishop pursued his 
mble and unmarked way. The modest church or 
urches of the Christians lay hid, no doubt, in some 
luestered street or in the obscure Transteverine region, 
d did not venture to contrast themselves with the 
itely temples on which the ruling people of the world 
d sovereigns of mankind had for ages Wvished 
eir treasures. However t^e church of the metropolis 
the world might maintain a high rank in Christian 
timation, might boast its antiquity, its Apostolic origin, 
at least of being the scene of Apostolic martyrdom, 
d might ndiiber many distinguished proselytes in all 
ois, even in the imperial court; still Paganism, in 
18 stronghold of its most gorgeous pomp, its hereditary 
iictity, its intiihate. connexion with all the institu- 
and its incorporation with the whole ceremonial 

A. _ 
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manners at that time, inveigh against 
the vices of an opulent and luxurious 
community : splendid dresses, jewels, 
gold and silver vessels, rich banquets, 
gilded litters and chariots, and private 
baths. The ladies kept Indian birds. 
Median peacocks, monkeys, and Maltese 
dogs, instead of mai^ning widows 
and orphans; the men had roultitudeb 
slaves. The sixth dispter of the 
thiiri book—'* that the Christian alone 
is rich”— would have been unmnning 
if addressed to a poor oommuirity. 
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of public affairs; in Eome, must have maintained J 
least its outward supremacy. * But, in comparison witj 
the less imposing dignity of the mimicipal governmeJ 
or the local priesthood, the Bishop of Antioch or NicJ 
media was a far greater person than the predecessor oi 
the popes among the consulars and the senate, 
hereditary aristocracy of the old Roman families (f 
the ministers of the ruling Emperor. InNicomedia,tlM 
Christian church, an edifice at least of considerabfe 
strength and solidity, stood on an eminence commandiiig 
the town, and conspicuous above the palace of tie 
sovereign. 

Diocletian might seem bom to accomplish that reTo 
iution which took place so soon after, under the reigi 
of Constantine. The new constitution of the empiit 
might appear to require a reconstruction of the religion 
system. The Emperor, who had not scrupled to 
modate the form of the government, without respect ij 
the ancient majesty of Rome, to the present position« 
affairs—to degrade the capital itself into the rank ofj 
provincial city—and to prepare the way, at least, for 
removal of the seat of government to the East, wonlj 
aeli^on of have been withheld by no scru^es of venei* 
“ ^ tion for ancient rites or ancestral ceremovi^ 
if the establishment of a new reUgion had app^^ 


I In & letter of ComelioB, bishop of 
Rome, written during or soon after the 
4‘eign of Decius, the ministerial estab¬ 
lishment of the<%hurch in Kome is thus 
etaied:—One bishop; fbrty-elx pres- 
bjrters; seren deacons; seven sub¬ 
deacons; forty-two acolyths or atten¬ 
dants; fifty-two exorcists, readers, and 
doorlcMpers; fifteen hsmdrsd widows 
and poor. Euseb. vi. 43. 

Optatos, Ub. ii., stiites that there 


were more than forty 
at the time of the persecution of 
cletian. It has h^ usual to 
one ohnrch for each presbyter; 
would suppose a fidliDg-off» | 
increase, during the intervsl* 

some of the presbyters ^reck^ 

Cornelius may have been 
ated, or in {urison, and thsir p*** 
plied by others. 
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0 harmonise with his general policy. But his mind 
m not yet ripe for such a change; nor perhaps his 
jiowledge of Christianity and its profound and unseen 
ifluence, sufficiently extensive. In his Assumption of 
he title Jovius, while his colleague took that of Hercu- 
jus, Diocletian gave a public pledge of his attachment 
the old Polytheism, Among the cares of his admi- 
itration, he by no means neglected the purification of 
[0 ancient religions.^ In Paganism itself, Newp««tt. 

silent but manifest change, of which we ^ 
m already noticed the commencement, had been 
■eeping on. The new philosophic Polytheism which 
diw attempted to establish on the ruins of Chris- 
anity was still endeavouring to supersede the older 
>etic faith of the Heathen nations. It had not even 
come to sufficient maturity to offer itself as a for- 
idable antagonist to the religion of Christ. This new 
iganism, as has been observed, arose out of the alliance 
the philosophy and the religion of the old world, 
lese once implacable adversaries had reconciled their 
Berences, and coalesced against the common enemy, 
^tianity itself had no slight influence upon the 
^tion of the new system; and now an Eastern 
^^nent, more and^more strongly dominantj mingled 
Ih the whole, and lent it, as it were, a visible object 
Worship. From Christianity, the new Paganism had 
^ted the Unity of the Deity; and scrupled not to 
8*^© all the gods of the older world into |ubordinate 
®^^as or ministers. The Christians h^ worawpof 
*^tioudy held the same language: both 
ictoed in the name of daemons; but the Pagans 
phraa^ in the Platonic sense, as good, but sub* 
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ordinate, spirits; while the same term spoke to tit* 
Christian ear as expressive of malignant and diabolic 
agency. But the Jupiter Optimus Maximus was no( 
the great Supreme of the new system. The universal 
deity of the East, the Sun, to the philosophic was tie 
emblem or representative, to the vulgar, the Deity, 
Diocletian himself, though he paid so much deference 
to the older faith* as to assume the title of Joviiis,#] 
belonging to the Lord of the world, yet, on his accessios, 
when he would exculpate himself from all concern ii 
the murder of his predecessor Numerian, appealed in tie 
face of the army to the all-seeing deity of the Sun It 
is the oracle of Apollo of Miletus, consulted by tie 
hesitating Emperor, which is to decide the fate of Clni!' 
tianity. The metaphorical language of Christianity W 
unconsciously lent strength to this new adversary; and 
in adoring the visible orb, some, no doubt, supposf^ 
that they were not departing far from the worship of tlx 
** Sun of Kighteousness.” “ 

But though it might enter into the imagination^ 
an imperious and powerful sovereign to fiise together^ 
these conflicting faiths, the new Paganism was 
ning to advance itself as the open^ and most danger®® 
adversary of the religion of Christ. Hierbcles, ti 
great Hierophant of the Platonic Paganism, ^ ^ 
tinctly nftmed as the author of the persecution 
Diocletian,^ 

Thus, then, an irresistible combination of cin® 
stances tended to precipitate the fatal crisis. The 


^ Hermogenes, one of the older bcre- 
eiarche, applied the text ** be has placed 
hie tabernacle in the ton to Christ, 
and aasirted thatChritt bad putodThia 
Wrinihtnm. Paotmiio ap. Uouth, 


Reliqnis Saoiw, i. 839. . * 
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^litical scheme of Diocletian was incomplete, unless 
bme distinct and decided course was taken with these 
tlf-governed corporations, who rendered, according to 
ihe notions of the time, such impei^eci^ allegiance to 
the sovereign power. But the cautious disposition of 
Diocletian, his deeper insight, perhaps, into the real 
nature of the struggle which would take place; his 
advancing age, and, possibly, the latent and depressing 
Influence of the malady which may then have been 
banging over him, and which, a short time after, brought 
W to the brink of the grave; ® these concurrent mo- 
pyes would induce him to shrink from violent measures; 
p recommend a more temporising policy; and to con- 
knt, with diflScult reluctance, to the final committal 
bf the imperial authority in a contest in which the 
»mplete submission of the opposite party could only be 
expected by those who were altogether ignorant of its 
strength. The imperial power had much to lose in an 
insuccessful contest; it was likely to gain, if successful, 
inly a temporary and €|xtemal conquest. On the one 
l^and, it was urged by the danger of permitting a vast 
M self-governed body to coexist with the general 
[Jistitutions Of the empire; on the other, if not a civil 
a fontest whjth would array one part of almost 
^^sry city of the empire against the other in domestic 
^^^ty, might appear even of more perilous conse- 
Nace to the public welfere. 

I party of the old religion, now strengthened by 


1 Th» charge of denngemeot, which 
L authority of Oonstantioe, 

^ EateWaf, is sufficiently 
by the ^nlty of his abdica- 
pladd ibontent with which 
I to e^y his peaceful re¬ 


treat, the respect paid to him by his 
turbulent and an^itious colleagues; 
sod ths inroluntary influence whi^ bt 
stiU appeared to ocerdse orar th« 
affiurs of tbs empire. 
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the Accession of the philosophic faction, risked nothing, 

^ ^ and might expect much, from the vigorous, 
systematic, and universal intervention of the 
civil authority. It was clear that nothing 
less would restore its superiority to the decaying cause 
of Polytheism. Nearly three centuries of tame and 
passive connivance, or of open toleration, had only in¬ 
creased the growing power of Christianity, while it had® 
not in the least allayed that spirit of moral conquest 
which avowed that its ultimate end was the total ex¬ 
tinction of idolatry. 

But in the army, the parties were placed in more 
inevitable opposition; and in the army commenced the 
first overt acts of hostility, which were the prognostics 
of the general persecution.^ Nowhere did the old 
Eoman religion retain so much hold upon the mind as 
among the sacred eagles. Without sacrifice to the 
givers of victory, the superstitious soldiely would ad¬ 
vance, divested of their usual confidence, against the 
enemy; and defeat was ascribed to some impious omis¬ 
sion m the ceremonial of propitiatmg ‘the gods. The 
Christians now formed no unimportant part in the 

P®™***®^ by the ruling authorities to 
Itetam ^m idolatrous conformity,*,their contempt of 

rites which 

Zl! unsuccessful general, 

to cover ” “■“y» would equally seize every excuse 

Se oZr ifT ? the-cowardice of 

of W woSd Critics 

01 Kome wojild share the honour with Roman valour: 
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the assistance of the Christians would be forgotten in 
defeat; the res^tment of the gods, to whom that defeat 
would be attributed, would be ascribed by the Pagans 
to the impiety of their godless comrades. An incident 
of this kind took place, during one of his^campaigns, in 
the presence of Diocletian. The army was assembled 
fffound the altar; the sacrificing priest in vain sought 
for the accustomed signs in the entrails of the victim; 
the sacrifice was again and again repeated, but always 
with the same result The baffled soothsayer, trembling 
with awe or with indignation, denounced the presence 
of profane strangers. The Christians had been seen to 
make, perhaps boasted that they had made, the sign of the 
cross, and put to flight the impotent daemons of idolatrous 
worship. They were apprehended, and commanded to 
sacrifice; and a gener^ edict was issued that all who 
refused to pay honour to the martial deities of Borne 
should be expelled fi^m the army. It is far from 
improbable that frequent incidents of this nature may 
have occurred; i£ in the unsuccessful campaign of Gale- 
rius in the East, nothing was more likely to embitter 
the mind of that violent Emperor against the whole 
community. *Nor would this animosity be allayed by 
the success with wliich Galerius retrieved his former 
failure. While the impiety of the Christians would be 
charged with all the odium of defeat, they vould never 
be permitted to participate in the glories of victory. 

During the winter of the year of Christ 302 -^, the 
great question of the policy to be adoptedato- 
wards the Christians was debated, first in a 
private conference between Diocletian and 
Gajbius. Diocletian, though urged by his more vebe 
ment partner in the empire, was averse from sanguinary 
proceedmgs, from bloodshed and confusion; he was in* 
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clined to more temperate measures, which would degrade 
the Christians from every post of rank or authority, and 
expel them fronj the palace and the army. The palace 
itself was divided by conflicting factions. Some of the 
chief oflScers of Diocletian’s household openly professed 
Christianity; his wife and his daughter were at least 
favourably disposed to the same cause; while the mothe# 
of Galerius, a fanatical worshipper, probably of Cybele, 
was seized with a spirit of proselytism, and celebrated 
almost every day a splendid sacrifice, followed by a 
banquet, at which she required the presence of the 
whole court. The pertinacious resistance of the Chris¬ 
tians provoked her implacable resentment; and her 
influence over her son was incessantly employed to 
inflame his mind to more active animosity. 

Diocletian at length consented to summon a council, 
formed of some persons versed m the Adminis¬ 
tration of the law, and some military men. 
Of these, one party were already notoriously hostile to 
Christianity the rest were courtiers, who bent to every 
intimation of the imperial favour. -Diocletian still 
prolonged his resistance,^ till, either to give greater 
solemnity to the decree, or to identify their measures 
more completely with the cause of" Polytheism, it was 
determined to consult the oracle of Apollo at Miletus. 
The answer of the oracle might be anticipated; and 
Diocletian submitted to the irresistible unit^ authority 


4 

i Hierocles, the philosopher, was 
probably a member of this council. 
Mosheb^ p. 922, 

* According to the nnfriendljr repre¬ 
sentation of the author of the treatise 
Oe Mort, Pers., whose Tiew of Diode- 
tiaQ*s character is confirmed by Eutro- 


plus, It was the crafty practice of Dio¬ 
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of his friends, ofGalerius, and of the God, and contented 
himself with moderating the severity of the edict Grale- 
rius proposed that all who refused to sacrifice should be 
burned alive: Diocletian stipulated^that there should 
be no loss of life* 

A fortunate day was chosen for the execution of the 
imperial decree. The feast of Tenninalia was Edict of per- 
inseparably connected with the stability of the 
Roman power; that power which was so manifestly 
endangered by the progress of Christianity. At the 
dawn of day, the Prefect of the city appeared itspubuca- 
at the door of the church in Nicomedia, at- ^ 
tended by the ofiScers of the city and of the court. The 
doors were instantly thrown down; the Pagans beheld 
with astonishment the vacant space, and sought in vain 
for the statue of the deity. The sacred books were 
instantly burned, and the rest of the furniture of the 
bmlding plundered by the tumultuous soldiery. The 
Emperors commanded from the palace a full view of 
the tumult and spoliation, for the church stood it* execution 
on a height at ho great distance; and Galerius 
wished to enjoy the spectacle of a conflagration of 
the building. The more prudent Diocletian, fearing 
that the fire might spread to the splendid edifices which 
adjoined it, suggested a more tardy and less imposing 
plan of demolition. The pioneers of tlje Praetorian 
guard advauQed with their tools, and in a few hours the 
whole building was razed to the ground. 

The Christians made no resistance, awaited in 
silent consternation the promulgation of the fatal edict. 
On the next morning it appeared. It was irunied in 
tej^s of the sternest and most rigorous proscription, 
short of the punishment of death. It comprehended all 
ranks and oideis under its sweeping and ,inevitable 
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provisions. Throughout the empire, the churches of 
the Christians were to be levelled with the ground; the 
public existence of the religion was thus to be annihi¬ 
lated. The sacred books were to be delivered, under 
pain of death, their legitimate guardians, the bishops 
and presbyters, to the imperial officers, and publicly 
burnt The philosophic party thus hoped to extirpate 
those pernicious writings with which they in vain con¬ 
tested the supremacy of the public mind. 

The property of the churches, whether endowments 
in land or furniture was confiscated; all public assem¬ 
blies, for the purposes of worship, prohibited ; the 
Christians of rank and distinction were degraded from 
all their offices, and declared incapable of filling any 
situation of trust or authority; those of the plebeian 
order were deprived of the right of Eoman citizenship, 
which secured the sanctity of their persons from corporal 
chastisement or torture; slaves were declai^ incapable 
of daimi^ or obtaining liberty; the whole race were 
placed without the pale of the law, disqualified from 
appealmg to its protection in case of wrong, as of per¬ 
sonal injury, of robbery, or adultery; while they were 
liable to civil actions, bound to bear all the burdens of 
the state, and amenable to all its pei^alties. In many 
places, an altar was placed before the tribunal of justice, 
on which th$ plaintiff was obliged to sacrifice, before 
his cause could obtain a hearing.* 

No sooner had this edict been affixed in the customary 
gM tom place, than it was tom down by the hand of a 

.. _”®^“^‘l“‘lignant Christian, who added insult 
to hia offence by a contemptuous inscription: " guch are 
the Tictories of the Emperors over the Goths and S||r. 
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matians.”* This outrage on the Imperial majesty was 
expiated by the death of the delinquent, who avowed 
his glorious crime. Although less discreet Christians 
might secretly dignify the sufferings of*the victim with 
the honours of martyrdom, they could only venture to 
approve the patience with which he bore the agony of 
J)eing roasted alive by a slow fire.'^ 

The prudence or the moderation of Diocletian had 
rejected the more violent and sanguinary counsels of 
the Ceesar, who had proposed that all who refused to 
sacrifice should be burned alive. But his personal 
terrors triumphed over the lingering influence of com¬ 
passion or jurtice. On a sudden, a fire burst Fireintbe 
out in the palace of Nicomedia, which spread 
almost to the chamber of the Emperor. The real origin 
of this fatal conflagration is uninown; and notwith¬ 
standing the various causes to which it was ascribed by 
the fears, the malice, and the superstition of the different 
classes, we may probably refer the whole to accident. 
It may have arisen from the hasty or injudicious con¬ 
struction of a palace built but recently. One account 
ascribes it to lightning. If this opinion obtained general 
belief among Ae Christian party, it would, no doubt, be 
consideresi, by'many, a visible sign of the Divine ven¬ 
geance^ on account of the promulgation of the imperial 
edict. The Christians were accused by the indignant 
voice of the Heathen; they retorted, by ttiowing the 
guilt upon the Emperor Galerius, who had practised (so 
the ecclesiastid^ historian suggests) the pai^ of a secret 
incendiary, in order to criminate the Christians and 
alarm Dioclesian into his more violent measures.* 


TJjp obvious impolicy of such a measure, as the 
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clisuice of actually destroying both their imperial enemies 
in the fire must have been very remote, and as it could ( 
only darken thg subtle mind of Diocletian with the 
blackest suspicions and madden Galerius to more 
unmeasured hostility, must acquit the Christians of any 
such design, even if their high principles, their sacred 
dqctrines of peaceful submission under the direst peif> 
secution, did not place them above all suspicion. The 
only Christian who would have incurred the guilt, or 
provoked upon his innocent brethren the danger in¬ 
separable from such an act, would have been some 
desperate fanatic, like the man who tore down the edict. 
And such a man would have avowed and gloried in the 
act; he would have courted the ill-deserved honours of 
martyrdom. The silence of Constantine may clear 
Galerius of the darker charge of contriving, by these 
base and indirect means, the destruction of a party 
against which he proceeded with undisguised hostility. 
Galerius, however, as if aware of the full effect with 
which such an event would work on ,the mind of Dio¬ 
cletian immediately left Nicomedia, declaring that he 
could not consider his person safe within that city. 

The consequences of this fatal conflagration were 
disastrous, to the utmost extent^which their worst 
enemies could desire, to the whole Christian community. 
The officers of the household, the inmates of the palace, 
were exposed to the most cruel tortures, by the order, 
it is ^d in the presence, of Diocleti^ Even the 
females of the Imperial family were not exempt, if from 
the persecution, from that suspicion which demanded 
the clearest evidence of their Paganism. Prisca and 
Valeria were constrained to pollute themselves ?jdth 
sacrifice; the powerful eunuchs, Dorotheus and Gor- 
gonius and Andreas, suffered death; Anthinus, the 
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Bishop of Nicoxnedia, was beheaded. Many were ex* 
ecuted, many burnt alive, many laid bound, with stones 
round their necks, in boats, rowed into the midst of the 
lake, and thrown into the water. * 

From Nicomedia, the centre of the pdtsecution, the 
imperial edicts were promulgated, though with ^ 
l^ss than the usual rapidity, through the East, tion 
Letters were despatched requiring the co- 
operation of the Western Emperors, Maximian, the 
associate of Diocletian, and the Ceesar Con- 
stantius, in the restoration of the dignity of the 
ancient religion, and the suppression of the hostile ftuth. 
Constantius made a show of concurrence in the measures 
of his colleagues; he commanded the demolition of the 
churches, but abstained from all violence against the 
persons of the Christians.^ Gaul alone, his favoured 
province, was not defiled by Christian blood. The 
fiercer temper of Maximian only awaited the signal, 
and readily acceded, to carry into effect the barbarous 
edicts of his colleagues. 

In almost every part of the world, Christianity found 
itself at once assailed by the full force of the civil 
power, constSptly goaded on by the united influence of 
the PagRn priesthood and the philosophic party. Nor 
\Yas Dicicletian, now committed in the desperate strife, 
content with the less tyrannical and sanguinary edict 
of Nicomedia. Vague rumours of insurrection, some 
tumultuary risings in regions which were densely peopled 
with Christians, and even the enforced assumption of 


y Eusebius, whoet panegyric on Coa- 
sta^j^bie throws back some of its adula¬ 
tion upon his ather, makes Constantius 
a Christian, with Christian service 
iegularlyj»eifbnned in his palace. Vit. 


Constant, c. 33. The exaggeration of 
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the purple by two adventurers, one in Armenia, another 
in Antioch, seemed to countenance the charges of poli- ^ 
tical ambition, and the design of armed and vigorous 
resistance. ^ 

It is the worst evil of religious contests that the civil 
power cannot retract without the humiliating confession 
of weakness, and must go on increasing in the severity© 
of its measures. It soon finds that there is no success 
short of the extermination of the adversary; and it has 
but the alternative of acknowledged failure or this 
internecine warfare. The demolition of the churches 
might remove objects ofiensive to the wounded pride of 
the dominant Polytheism; the destruction of the sacred 
books might gratify the jealous hostility of the philoso¬ 
phic party; but not a single community was di^olved. 

The precarious submission of the weaker Christians only 
confirmed the more resolute opposition of. the stronger 
and more heroic adherents of Christianity. 

Edict followed edict, rising in regular gradations of 
angry barbarity. The whole clergy, were declared 
enemies of the state; they were seized wherever a 
hostile Prefect chose to put forth his boundless autho¬ 
rity ; and bishops, presbyters, and deacons .were crowded 
into the prisons intended for the basest malefacfors. A 
new rescript prohibited the liberation of any of these 
prisoners, unless they should consent to offer sacrifice. 

During the promulgation of these rescripts, Diocletian 
celebrated his triumph in Home; he held ,a conference 
with the Cse^r of Africa, who entered into his rigorous 
measures. On his return to Nicbmedia, he was 
seized with that long and depressing malady 
which, whether or not it affected him with tempo^try 
derangement, secluded him within the impenetrable 
precincts of the palace, whose sacred secrets were for- 
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bidden to be betrayed to the popular ear. This rigid 
concealment gave currency to every kind of gloomy 
rumour. The whole Eoman world awaited with mingled 
anxiety, hope, and apprehension, the ngws of his disso¬ 
lution. Diocletian, to the universal astonish- 
ment, appeared again in the robes of empire; 
to the still greater general astonishment, he 
appeared only to lay them aside, to abdicate the throne, 
and to retire to the peaceful occupation of his palace and 
agricultural villa on the Illyrian shore of the Adriatic. 
IDs colleague Maximian, with ill-dissembled reluctance, 
followed the example of his associate, patron, and coad¬ 
jutor in the empire. 

The great scheme of Diocletian, the joint adminis¬ 
tration of the empire by associate Augusti, with their 
subordinate Caesars, if it had averted for a time the 
dismemberment of the empire, and had infused some 
vigour into the provincial governments, had introduced 
other evils of appalling magnitude; but its fatal conse¬ 
quences were more manifest directly the m 8 ister hand 
was withdrawn which had organised the new machine of 
government. Fierce jealousy succeeded at once among 
the rival Erttperors to decent concord; all subordination 
was lost; and a succession of civil wars between the 
contending sovereigns distracted the whole 
world. The earth groaned under the separate 
tyranny of its many masters; and, according to the 
strong expression of a rhetorical writer, the grinding 
taxation had so exhausted the proprietors End the culti¬ 
vators of the soil, the merchants, and the artisans, that 
none remained to tax but beggars.® The sufferings of 
th|^Christian 8 , however, still inflicted with unremitting 
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barbarity, were lost in the common sufferings of man¬ 
kind. The rights of Roman citizenship, which had 
been violated in their persons, were now universally 
neglected; and, to extort money, the chief persons of 
the towns, the hnhappy decurions, who were responsible 
for the payment of the contributions, were put to the 
torture. Even the punishment, the roasting by a slow 
fire,—invented to force the conscience of the devout * 
Christians,—was borrowed, in order to wring the re¬ 
luctant impost from the unhappy provincial. 

The abdication of Diocletian left the most implacable 
GaieriusEm. enemy of Christianity, Galerius, master of the 
^ East; and in the East the persecution of 
the Christians, as well as the general oppression of the 
subjects of the empire, continued in unmitigated 
severity. The nephew of Galerius the Caesar, 
Maximin Daias, was the legitimate heir to his relentless 
violence of temper, and to his stem ho^ility to the 
Christian name. In, the West, the assumption of the 
purple by Maxentius, the son of the abdicated Maximian 
(flerculius), had no unfavourable effect 6 n the situation 
of the Christians. They suffered only with the rest 
of their fellow-subiects from the vices of Max- 
entius. If their matrons and virgins were not 
secure from his lust, it was the common lot of all who, 
although of the highest rank and dignity, might attract 
his insatiable passions. If a Christian matron, the wife 
of a senator, submitted to a voluntary death* rather 
than to the Joss of her honour, it was heV beauty, not 
her Christianity, which marked her out as the 
victim of the tyrant It was not until Constan¬ 
tine b^an to develope his ambitious views of reuni^g 
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the dismembered monarchy, that Maxentius thiew him¬ 
self, as it were, upon the ancient gods of Eome, and 
identified his own cause with that of Polytheism. 

At this juncture all eyes were turned towards the 
elder son of Constantins. If not alreeidy recognised by 
the prophetic glance of devout hope as the first Chris- 
^an sovereign of Eome, he seemed placed by providential 
wisdom as the protector, as the head, of the Christian 
interest. The enemies of Christianity were his; and if 
he was not, as yet, bound by the hereditary attachment 
of a son to the religion of his mother Helena, his father 
Constantins had bequeathed him the wise example of 
humanity and toleration. Placed as a hostage in the 
hands of Galerius, Constantine had only escaped from 
the honourable captivity of the Eastern court, where he 
had been exposed to constant peril of his life, by the 
promptitude and rapidity of his movements. He had 
fled, and during the first stages maimed the post-horses 
which might have been employed in his pursuit. 
During the persecution of Diocletian, Constantins alone, 
tf all the Emperors, by a dexterous appearance of sub- 
nission, had screened the Christians of Gaul from the 
common lot of their brethren. Nor was it probable 
that Constantine weuld render, on this point, more 
willing allegiance to the sanguinEuy mandates of Ga¬ 
lerius. At present, however, Const^tine stood rather 
aloof from the affairs of Italy and the East; and till 
the resumption of the purple by the elder M a ximian, 
his active mind was chiefly employed in tie consoli¬ 
dation of his own power in Gaul, and the repulse of 
the German barbarians who threatened the frontier 
of th»Bhine. 

Notwithstanding that the persecution had now lasted 
for six seven yean^ in no part of the ifoirld did 
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CSmstiamty betray aBjsigii^ It was far too 

deeply root^ in the minds of men, far too ex¬ 
tensively promulgated, finr too vigorously organ¬ 
ized, not to endbre this violent but unavailing shock. If 
its public worship was suspended, the believers met in 
secret, or cherished in the unassailable privacy of the 


heart the inalienable rights of conscience. If it suffer^ 
numerical loss, the body was not weakened by the 


severance of its more feeble and worthless members. 


The inert resistance of the general mass wearied 
ttani. out the vexatious and harassing measures of the 


Government. Their numbers secured them against 
general extermination; but, of course, the persecution 
fell most heavily upon the most eminent of the body; 
upon men who were deeply pledged by the sense of 
shame and honour, even if, in any case, the nobler 
motives of conscientious faith and courageous confidence 
in the truth of the religion were wanting, to bear with 
unyielding heroism the utmost barbarities of the perse?- 
cutor. Those who submitted performed the hated cere¬ 
mony with visible reluctance, with trembling hand, 
averted countenance, and deep remorse of heart; those 
who resisted to death were animated by'the presence of 
multitudes who, if they dared not applaud, could scarcely 
conceal their admiration. Women crowded to kiss the 


hems of ctheir garments, and their scattered ashes, or 
unburied bones, were stolen away Iqr the devout zeed of 
their adherents, and already began to be treasured as 
incentives^ faith and piety^. It cannot be supposed 
that the great functionaries of the state, the^ civil or 


military governors, could be so universally seared to 
humanity, or so incapable of admiring these fir^uent 
examples of patient heroism, as not either to initiate in 
some degree the sufierings which they were bound to 
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Inflict, or even * to feel wme secret sympathy with the 
blamel^ victims whom they condenmed. That sym- 
j»thy ihight ripen, at a more fortunate period, into 
sentiments still more favourable to the Christian cause. 

The most signal and unexpected triumph of Chris¬ 
tianity was over the author of the persecution. While 
^ctory and success appeared to follow that party in the 
state which, if they had not as yet openly espoused the 
cause of Christiani^, had unquestionably its most ardent 
prayers in their favour, the enemies of the Christians 
fere smitten with the direst calamities, and the Almighty 
appeared visibly to exact the most awful vengeance for 
heir sufferings. Galerius himself was forced, as it were^ 
to implore mercy; not indeed in the attitude of penitence,, 
but of profound humiliation, at the foot of the Christian 
altar. In the eighteenth year of his reign, the great 
persecutor lay expiring of a most loathsome malady. A 
deep and fetid ulcer preyed on the lower regions of his* 
body, and ate them away into a meiss of living corruption. 
It is Certainly singular that the disease, vulgarly c^ed 
bei^ ‘‘ eaten of worms,” should have been the destiny 
of H^rdd' the^Gfreat, of Galerius, and of Philip 11. of 
Spain. Physicians were sought from all quarters; every 
Oracle conkult^ in vain; that of Apollo suggested 
d cure'Which i^avated "the virulence of the disease. 
Ifot meifeiy the chamber, the whole palace, of Galerius 
is describ^ as 'infected by the insupportable stench 
which i^ed from his wound ; while the agqnies which 
he suffered might have satiated the worst vengeance of 
the most unchristian enemy. 

Prom the dying bed of Ghderius issued an edict, 
whic]|5 while it condescended to apologise for 
the past severities against the Christians, sn^xpcuk 
under ihh specious plea of regard for the pubHc welfare 

2 
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and the unity of the state—while it expressed com* 
passion for his deluded subjects^ whom the Goyemment 
was unwilling to ^eave in the forlorn condition of being 
absolutely without a religion—admitted to the fullest 
extent the total failure of the severe measures for the 
suppression of Christianity.^ It permitted the free and 
public exercise of the Christian religion. Its close waa-. 
still more remarkable; it contained an earnest request 
to the Christians to intercede for the suffering Emperor 
in their supplications to their God. Whether this edict 
was dictated by wisdom, by remorse, or by superstitious 
terror; whether it was the act of a statesman, convinced 
by experience of the impolicy, or even the injustice, of 
his sanguinary acts; whether, in the agonies of his 
excruciating disease, his conscience was harassed by the 
thought of his tortured victims; or, having vainly 
solicited the assistance of his own deities, he would 
desperately endeavour to propitiate the favour, or, at 
least, allay the wrath, of the Christians’ God; the whole 
Boman world was witness of the public and humiliating 
acknowledgment of defeat extorted from the dying 
Emperor. A few days after the promulgation of the 
edicts Galerius expired. 

The edict was issued from Sardica, in thocname of 
AA 311 . Galerius, of Licinius, and of Constantine. It 
accorded with the sentiments of the two latter: 
Maximin 11. alone, the Caesar of the East, whose peculiar 
jurisdiction extended over Syria and Egypt, rendered 
but an im{il6rfect and reluctant obedience to the decree 
of toleration. His jealousy was, no doubt, excited by 
the omission of his name in the preamble to the edict; 
and he seised this excuse to discountenance its pi]^ul* 
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gation in hia provinces. Yet for a time he suppressed 
his profound and inveterate hostility to the Conduct of 
Christian name. He permitted imwritten orders 
to be issued to the municipal govemoA of the towns, and 
to the magistrates of the villages, to puf an end to all 
riolent proceedings. The zeal of Sabinus, the Praetorian 
Prefect of the East, supposing the milder sentiments of 
Gralerius to be shared by Maximin, seems to have outrun 
the intentions of the Caesar. A circular rescript appeared 
in the name of Sabinus, echoing the tone, though it did 
not go quite to the length, of the imperial edict It 
proclaimed that it had been the anxious wish of the 
divinity of the most mighty Emperors to reduce the 
whole empire to pay a harmonious and united worship 
to the immortal gods. But their clemency had at length 
taken compassion on the obstinate perversity of the 
Christians, t^nd determined on desisting from their 
ineffectual attempts to force them to abandon their 
hereditary fEiith.” The magistrates were instructed to 
communicate the contents of this letter to each other. 
The governors of the provinces, supposing at once that 
the letter of the Prefect contained the real sentiments 
of the Emperor, with merciful haste despatched orders 
to all jfersons in subordinate civil or military command, 
the magistrates both of the towns and the '^ages, who 
acted upon them with unhesitating obedience.® 

The cessation of the persecution showed at once its 
extent. The prison doors were thrown open; the mines 
rendered up their condemned labourers. • Everywhere 
long trains of Christians were seen hastening to the 
niins of tk6ir churches and visiting the places sanctified 
b|^6ir former devotion. The public roads, the streets^ 
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aixd market-places of the towns were crowded mth long 
procesions, singing psalms of th^giving for the« 
deUverance. Those who had mamtamed their faith 
under these severO triaU passed triumphant in con^ious, 
even if lowly fride. amid the flatten^ (^n^tdations 
of their brethren; those who had failed in Ae hour of 
affliction hastened to reunite themselves with their God, ^ 
and to obtain readmission into the flourishing and re¬ 
united fold. The Heathens themselves were astonished, 
it is said, at this signal mark of the power of the Chris¬ 
tians’ God, who had thus unexpectedly wrought so 
sudden a revolution in favour of his worshippers.* 

But the cause of the Christians might appear not yet 
sufficiently avenged. The Bast, the great scene of 
persecution, was not restored to prosperity or peace, it 
Ld neither completed nor expiated the eight ye^ ot 
relentless persecution. The six months of ap- 
gSS^S, parent reconciliation were occupied by the 
Cffisar Maximin in preparing measures of more 
subtile and profound hostiUty. The situation of Maximin 
himself was critical and precarious. On the death of 
Galerius, he had seized on the government of 
the whole of Asia, and the forcec Qjf the two 
Emperors, Lieinius and Maximin, watched each other 
on either side of the Bosphorus, with jealous and ill- 
dissembled hostflity. Throughout the We^ the Em- 
perors were fayourable, or at least not inimical,^ to 
Christianity. The political difficulties, even the, vices 
of Ttfo-riinin, enforced the policy of securing the support 
3 f a large and influential body; he placed himself at 
the head of the Pagan interest in the East. Aj^eliberate 
scheme was laid for the advancement of one paftjL in 
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the popular faVour for the depression of the other^ 
Measures were systematically taken to enfeeble the 
influence of Christianity, not by the authority of Gh)vem- 
ment^ but by poisoning the public mind, and infusing 
into it a settled and conscientious animosity. False 
Acts of Pilate were forged, intended to cast discredit on 
l^e Divine founder of Christianity; they were dissemi¬ 
nated with the utmost activity. The streets of Antioch 
and other Eastern cities were placarded with the most 
calumnious statements of the origin of the Christian 
faith. The instructors of youth were directed to intro¬ 
duce them as lessons into the schools, to make their 
pupils commit them to memory; and boys were heard 
repeating, or grown persons chanting, the most scan¬ 
dalous blasphemies against the object of Christian ado-, 
ration.® In Damascus, the old aiis of compelling or 
persuading women to confess that they had been present 
at the rites of the Christians, which had ended inlawless 
and promiscuous licence, were renewed. The confession 
of some miserable prostitutes was submitted to the Em¬ 
peror, published by his command, and disseminated 
throughout the Eastern cities, although the Christian 
rites had been, long celebrated in those cities with the 
utmost publicity.^ • 

The second measure of Maximin was the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Pagan religion in aU its original ReorgaaiMi. 
pomp, and more than its ancient power. A p^tanum. 
complete hierajrchy was established on the model of the 
Christian episcopacy. Provincial pontiffs, fnen of the 
highest rani, were nominated; they were inaugurated 

* attributed to S, La- bad made ooiniderable Impnnioa oa 

previous to bis martyrdom at tbe public mind. Routb, 

Kioomedia, there is an allusion to these Saors, iii, 286, 

Aot. nf Pilate, which shows that they * Euseb, viii. 14. 
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with a solemn and splendid ceremonial, and were dis¬ 
tinguished by a tunic of white. The Emperor him^ 
assumed the appointment to the pontifical oflSces in?ffie 
different towns, which had in general rested with the 
local authorities. Persons of rank and opulence were 
prevailed on to accept these sacred functions, and were 
thus committed, by personal interest and corporate 
attachment, in the decisive struggle. Sacrifices were 
performed with the utmost splendour and regularity, 
and the pontiffs were invested with power to compel the 
attendance of all the citizens. The Christians were liable 
to every punishment or torture, short of deatL The 
Pagan interest having thus become predominant in the 
greater cities, addresses were artfully suggested, and 
voted by the acclaiming multitude, imploring the inter¬ 
ference of the Emperor to expel these enemies of the 
established religion from their walls. Tie rescripts of 
the Emperor were engraved on brass, and suspended in* 
the public parts of the city. The example was set by 
Antioch, once the head-quarters, and still, no doubt, a 
stronghold of Christianity. Theotecnus, the logistes or 
chamberlain of the city, took the lead. A splendid 
ii^e was erected to Jupiter Philiusjlni dedicated 
with all the imposing pomp of mystery, perhaps of 
Eastern magic.* As though they would enlist that 
strong spirit of mutual-attachment which bound the 
Christians together, the ancient Jupiter was invested 
in the most engaging and divine attribute of the Grod of 
Christianity—he was the God of Love. Nicomedia, 
the capital of the East, on the entrance of the Emperor, 
presented an address to the same effect a^bose which 
had been already offered by Antioch, Tyre, Ind (^hei 
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cities; and the Emperor affected to yield to this simnl* 
taneous expression of the general sentiment 
’^he first overt act of hostility was a prohibition to 
the Christians to meet in their cefheteries, Persocutions 
where probably their enthusiasm was wrought SoSTo? mS- 
to the utmost height by the sacred thoughts 
^associated with the graves of their martyrs. • But the 
policy of Maximin, in general, confined itself to vexatious 
6md harassing oppression, and to other punishments, 
which inflicted the pain and wretchedness without the 
digjiity of dying for the faith: the persecuted had the 
sufferings, but not the glory, of martyrdom. Such, most 
likely, were the ^eneri orders of Maximin, though, in 
some places, the zeal of his officers may have trans¬ 
gressed the prescribed lirnits, it must not be said, of 
humanity. The Bishop and two inhabitants of Emesa, 
and Peter the Patriarch of Alexandria, obtained the 
honours of death. Lucianus, the Bishop of Antioch, was 
sent to undergo a public examination at Nicomedia; he 
died in prison. The greater number of victims suffered 
^the less merciful punishment of mutilation or blinding. 
The remonstrances of Constantine were unavailing; the 
Emperor fei^sted in his cruel course; and is said to 
have condescendeckto an ingenious artifice to afiUct the 
sensitive consciences of some persons of the higher 
orders who escaped less painful penalties. Qis banquets 
were served with victims previously slain in sacrifice, 
and his Christian guests were thus unconsciously be¬ 
trayed into a crime which the authority* of St Paul 
had not yet convinced the more scrupulous believers to 
he a maty of perfect indifference.*^ 
pie Bmperor, in his public rescript in answer to the 
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address from the city of Tyre, had, as it were, placed 

»ppe^S*Xe The gods of Paganism were asserted to be 
the Ipenefactors of the human race; through 
their influence, the soil had yielded its annual 
increase; the genial air had not been parched by fatal 
droughts; the sea had neither been agitated with tem-0 
pests nor swept by hurricanes; the earth, instead of 
being rocked by volcanic convulsions, had been the 
peaceful and fertile mother of its abundant fruits. 
Their own neighbourhood spoke the manifest favour of 
these benignant deities, in its rich fields waving with 
harvests, its flowery and luxuriant meadows, and in 
the mild and genial temperature of the air. A city so 
blest by its tutelary gods, in prudence as well as in 
justice, would expel those traitorous citizens whose im¬ 
piety endangered these blessings, and would wisely 
purify its walls from the infection of their heaven- 
despising presence. 

But peace and prosperity by no means ensued upon 
Beverae. deprcssiou of the Christians. Notwith- 
standing the embellishment of^the Heathen 
temples, the restoration of the Polytheistic ceremonial 
in more than ordinary pomp, and ‘the nomination of 
the noblest citizens to the pontifical ofiBces, every kind 
of calamity—tyranny, war, pestilence, and famine— 
depopulated the Asiatic provinces. Not the least 
scourge of tiie Pagan East was the Pagan Emperor 
himself. Cliristian writers may have exaggerated, they 
can scarcely have invented, the vices of Magmin. His 
lusts viola^ alike the honour of noble an^plebeian 
Twttiwof families. The eunuchs, the purveyora for^is 
passions, traversed the provinces, marked out 
those who were distinguished by fatal beauty, and con^ 
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ducted these eitraordinary perquisitions with the most 
insolent indignity: where milder measures would not 
prevail, force was used. Nor was tyranny content with 
the gratification of its own licence: noble^ virgins, after 
having been dishonoured by the Emperor, were granted 
in marriage to his slaves; even those of the highest rank 
(|ere consigned to the embraces of a barbarian husband. 
Valeria, the widow of Galerius, and the daughter of 
Diocletian, was first insulted by proposals of marriage 
from Maximin, whose wife was still living, and then 
forced to wander through the Eastern provinces in the 
humblest disguise, till, at length, she perished at Thes- 
salonica by the still more unjustifiable sentence of 
Licinius. 

The war of Maximin with Armenia was wantonly 
undertaken in a spirit of persecution. This warwith 
earliest Christian kingdom was attached, in all 
the zeal of recent proselytism, to the new religion. 
That part which acknowledged the Eoman sway was 
commanded to abandon Christianity; and the legions of 
Rome were employed in forcing the reluctant kingdom 
to ob^ence.* ^ 

But these were foreign calamities. Throughout the 
dominions of MaxinKn the summer rains did ^ , 

rKDlOe. 

not fall; a sudden famine desolated the whole 
East; com rose to an unprecedented price.^ Some 
large villages were entirely depopulated; many opulent 
families were reduced to beggary, and persons in a 
decent station sold their children as slaves. The rapa¬ 
city of the Emperor aggravated the general misery. 
The granaid^of individuals were seized, and their stores 

* Efeb. lx, 8, dibk—a mewure of wheat at 25)C 

* The atat^ent in the text of Eu» attici (dradims^, {Von 701. to 801. 
■iWtMi aa it ataKdi^ la uttarif iocro> 
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closed tip by the imperial seal. The flocks and herds 
were driven away, to be offered in unavailing sacriflces 
to the gods, ^e court of the Emperor, in the mean 
time, insulted the general suffering by its excessive 
luxury; his foreign and barbiirian troops lived in a kind 
of free quarters, in wasteful plenty, and plundered on 
all sides with perfect impunity. The scan^ 
and unwholesome food produced its usual effect, 
a pestilential malady. Carbuncles broke out all over 
the bodies of those who were seized with the disorder, 
but particularly attacked the eyes, so that multitudes 
became helplessly and incurably blind. The houses 
of the wealthy, which were secure against the famine, 
seemed particularly marked out by the pestilence. The 
hearts of all classes were .hardened by the extent of the 
calamity. The most opulent, in despair of diminishing 
the vast mass of misery, or of relieving the swarms 
of beggars who filled every town and city, gave up the 
fruitless endeavour. The Christians alone took a nobler 
and evangelic revenge upon their suffering enemies. 
They were active in allaying those miseries of which 
they were the common victims. The ecclesiastical his¬ 
torian claims no exemption for the Christians from the 
general calamity, but honourably boasts that they alone 
displayed the oflSces of humanity and brotherhood. 
They were everywhere, tending the living, and burying 
the dead. They distributed bread; they visited the in¬ 
fected houses; they scared away the dogs which preyed, 
in open dd)r, on the bodies in the streets, and rendered 
to those bodies the decent honours of burial The myriads 
who perished, and were perishing, in a staS^f absolute 
desertion, codd not but acknowledge that CJ^risti^ty 
was stronger than love of kindred. The fears aim the 
gratitude of mankind were equally awakened in then 
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favour: the fears which could not but conclude these 
calamities 19 the vengeance of Heaven for the per¬ 
secutions of its favoured people; the gratitude to those 
who thus repaid good for evil in the Aidst of a hostile 
and exasperated society* 

Before we turn our attention to the West, and follow 
Ae victorious career of Constantine to the reconsolida- 
xion of the empire in his person, and the triumph of 
Christianity through his favour, it may be more consis¬ 
tent with the distinct view of these proceedings to violate 
in some degree the order of time, and follow to its dose 
the history of the Christian persecutions in the East 

Maximin took the alarm, and endeavoured, too lat^ 
to retrade his steps. He issued an edict, in M«dmiii 
which he avowed the plain principles of tole- 
ration, and ascribed his departure from that 
salutary policy^ to the importunate zeal of his capital 
and of other cities, which he could not treat with dis¬ 
respect, but which had demanded the expulsion of the 
Christians from their respective territories. He com¬ 
manded the suspension of all violent measures, and 
recommended ody mild and persuasive means to win 
back these aj/bstates to the rel^on of then* forefathers. 
The Christians, whg had once been deluded by a show 
of mercy, feared to reconstruct their fallen edifices, 
or to renew their public assemblies, and awaited, in 
trembling expectation, the issue of the approaching 
contest with Licinius.® 

The victory* of Constantine over Maxentius had left 
him master of Borne. Constantine and Licinius reigned 
over all Ae European provinces; and the public 
odiq^ foj^e toleration of Christianity, issued in the 
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name of these two Emperors, aanotinced the polioj of 
the Western Empire. 

After the defeat of Maximin by Licinius, his obscure 
death gave am^e scope for the credulous if not in¬ 
ventive malide of his enemies to ascribe to his last 
moments every excess of weakness and cruelty, as well 
as of suffering. He is said to have revenged his bafiBe^ 
hopes of victory on the Pagan priesthood, who 
had incited him to the war, by a promiscuous 
massacre of all within his power. His last 
imperial act was the promulgation of another edict,® 
still more explicitly favourable to the Christians, in 
which he not merely proclaimed an unrestricted liberty 
of conscience, but restored the confiscated property of 
their churches. His bodily sufferings completed the 
dark catalogue of persecuting Emperors who had 
perished under the most excruciating torments; his 
body was slowly consumed by an intemaf fire.** 

With Maximin expired the last hope of Paganism to 
maintain itself by the authority of the Govem- 
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ment. Though Licinius was only accidentally 
connected with the Christian party, and after¬ 
wards allied himself for a short time "to the Pagan 
interest, at this juncture bis enei^ues Vere those of 
Christianity; and his cruel triumph annihilated at once 
the adherents of Maximin, and those of the old religion. 
The new hierarchy fell at once; the chief magistrates 
of almost aU the cities were executed; for even where 
they were not invested in the pontifical* oflBces, it was 
under their authority that Paganism had renewed its 
more imposing.&rm) and sank mih them ii^ the com* 
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mon ruin. The arts by which Theotecnus of Antioch, 
the chief adviser of Maximin, had imposed upon the 
populace of that city by mysterious wonders, were de¬ 
tected and exposed to public contempt, and the author 
put to death. Tyre, which had recomnfended itself to 
Maximin by the most violent hostility to the Christian 
name, was constrained to witness the reconstruction of 
the fallen church in fax more than its original 
grandeur. Eusebius, afterwards the Bishop of ofthech^ 
Caesarea and the historian of the Church, pro¬ 
nounced an inaugural discourse on its reconstruction. 
His description of the building is curious in itself, as the 
model of an Eastern church, and illustrates the power 
and opulence of the Christian party in a city which had 
taken the lead on the side of Paganism. Nor would 
the Christian orator venture greatly to exaggerate the 
splendour of a building which stood in the midst of, and 
provoked, as il were, a comparison with, temples of high 
6 mtiquity and unquestioned magnificence. 

The Christian church was built on the old site; for, 
though a more convenient and imposing space might 
have been found, the piety of the Christians clung with 
rev^ence to^ spot consecrated by the most holy as- 
Bociatiops; and tljeir pride, perhaps, was gratifi^ in 
restoring to more than its former grandeur the edifice 
which had been destroyed by Pagan malice.. The whole 
site was environed with a wall; a lo% propyleson, 
which (faced the rising, sun, commanded the attention 
of the passing Pagan^ ;who could not but contrast the 
present Bjfieindour with the recent solitude of the place; 
and an imposing glimpse of the magnificence 

within. intermediate space between the propylsson 
an# tlUe church, was laid out in a cloister wilh four 
eolonnades, enclosed with a palisade of wood. The 
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oeatre square was open to the sun and air, and two 
fountains sparkled in the midst, and i-eminded the wor¬ 
shipper, with their emblematic purity, of the necessity 
of sanctification. *The uninitiate proceeded no farther 
than the cloister, but might behold at this modest 
distance the mysteries of the sanctuary. Several other 
vestibules, or propylsea, intervened between the cloister* 
and the main building. The three gates of the church*^ 
fronted the East, of which the central was the loftiest 
and most costly, “ like a queen between her attendants.*" 

It was adorned with plates of brass and richly sculptured 
reliefs. Two colonnades, or aisles, ran along the main 
building, above which were windows, which lighted the 
edifice; other buildings for the use of the ministers 
adjoined. Unfortunately, the pompous eloquence of 
Eusebius would not condescend to the vulgar details 
of measurements, and dwells only in v^e terms of 
wonder at the spaciousness, the heaven-soaring loftiness, 
the splendour of the interior. The roof was of beams 
from the cedars of Lebanon, the floor inlaid with marble. 
In the centre rose the altar, which had already obtained 
the name of the place of sacrifice; it was guarded from 
the approach of the profiine by a treUiS of the most 
slender and graceful workmanship, r Lohy seats were 
prepared for the higher orders, and benches for those of 
lower rank, were arranged with regularity throughout 
the building. Tyre, no doubt, did not stand alone in 
this splendid restoration of her Christian woish^; and 
Christianity,^ even before her final triumph undm Con- 
stantme, before the restitution of her endowments, and 
the munificent imperial g^ts, possessed Bu£S%nt wealth 
at least to commence these costly undertaking 
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The reign of Constantine the Great forms one of the 
epochs in the history of the world. It is the Beignofcoo. 
(era of the dissolution of the Roman Empire; 
the commencement^ oi rather consolidation, of a kind of 
Eastern despotism, with a new capital, a new patriciate, 
a hew constitution, a new financial system, a new, though 
as yet imperfect, jurisprudence, and, finally, a new re¬ 
ligion. .Already, in the time of Diocletian, cb«ngeinthe 
Italy had sunk into a province; Rome into 
&ne of the great cities of the empire. The declension 
of her. importance had been gradual, but inevitable; 
her supremacy had been shaken by that slow succession 
of changes which had imperceptibly raised the relative 
weight and dignity of other parts of the empire, and of 
the empire itself, as a whole, until she ceased^ to be the 
central point of the administration of public affairs. 
Rome was no longer the heart of the social 
system, from wtich emanated all the life and 
power which animated and regulated the vast and un¬ 
wieldy bodjflf and to which flowed in the wealth and 
the homaj^of the obedient world. The admission 0f 
the Wh^j^empire to the rights of Roman dtizendiip by 
Oaracalla bad dissolved the commanding spell which 
TOL. II. B 
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centuries of glory and conquest had attached to the 
majesty of the !l^man name. To be a Boman was 
no longer a privilege; it gave no distinctive rights, its 
exemptions weiQ either taken away, or vulgarised by 
being made •common to all except the servile order* 
The secret once betrayed that the imperial dignity 
might be conferred elsewhere than in the imperial citv* 
lowered still more the pre-eminence of Kome. From 
that time, the seat of government was at the head of 
the army. If the Emperor, proclaimed in Syria, in 
Illyria, or in Britain, condescended, without much delay, 
to visit the ancient capital, the trembling senate had 
but to ratify the decree of the army, and the Eoman 
people to welcome, with submissive acclamations, their 
new master. 

Diocletian had consummated the degradation of Eome, 
by transferring the residence of the court to Nicomedia. 
He had commenced the work of reconstructing the 
empire upon a new basis. Some of his measures were 
vigorous, comprehensive, and tending to the strengtt 
and consolidation of the social edifice; but he hac 
introduced a principle of disunion, more than powerfiil 
enough to counteract all the energy' which he hac 
infused into the executive govemcqent His fjtal polic; 
of appointing co-ordinate sovereigns, two Augusti, witl 
powers avowedly equal, and two Ctesars, with authorit 
nominally ^bordinate, but which, in able hands, woul 
not long have brooked inferiority, had nearly dismen 

rofcie vadty. of the empire. As ye 

im the influence of the Eoman name was con 
manding and awM; the prapnces wei 
aocnstomed to consider themselves as part^f ono pd 
tioal confederacy; the armies marched still tii 
W disoiplinn,^^ andcas ydl 
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;he nnforgotteh inheritance of victory from their all- 
jubdtiing ancestors. In all parte of the world, every 
eestige of civil independence had lon^ been effaced; 
centuries of servitude had destroyed eve^ dangerous 
memorial of ancient djmasties or republican constitu¬ 
tions. Hencoi therefore, the more moderate ambition 
^ erecting an independent kingdom never occurred to 
any of the rival Emperors; or, if the separation had 
been attempted, if a man of ability had endeavoured to 
partition off one great province, dependent upon its own 
resources, defended by its own legions, or by a well- 
organised force of aux^ary barbarians, the age was not 
yet ripe for such a daring innovation. The whole 
empire would have resented the secession of any member 
from the ancient confederacy, and turned its concen¬ 
trated force against the recreant apostate from the 
majestic unity (jf Imperial Eome. Yet, if this system 
had long prevailed, the disorganising must have finally 
triumphed over the associating principle : separate in¬ 
terests would have arisen; a gradual departure from 
the uniform order of administration must have taken 
place; a national character might have developed itself 
in different qujurters; and the vast and harmonious 
edifice would have split asunder into distinct, and insu¬ 
lated, and at length hostile, kingdoms. 

Nothing less than a sovereign whose comprehensive 
mind could discern the eidgencies of this critical period, 
nothing less thaii a conqueror who rested on the strength 
of successive victories over his competitoA for the 
supremacy, could have reunited, and in time, under one 
vigorous a^iiSnistration, the dissolving elements of the 
empire; 

Suweconqueror vrasOoiurtantine: but^reunit^the 
empire imperiously demanded a complete dvil xebi^h- 

* Q 
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isation. It was not tlie foundation of tlie new capital 
which wrought the change in the state of the empire, 
it was the state of the empire which required a new 
capital The aficient system of government, emanating 
entirely from Rome, and preserving, with sacred re¬ 
verence, the old republican forms, had lost its awe; the 
world acknowledged the master wherever it felt tl^ 
power. The possession of Rome added no great weight 
to the candidate for empire, while its pretensions em¬ 
barrassed the ruling sovereign.* The powerless senate^ 
which still expected to ratify the imperial decrees; 
the patrician order, which had ceased to occupy the 
posts of honour, and danger, and distinction; the tur¬ 
bulent populace, and the prsetorian soldiery, who still 
presumed to assert their superiority over the legions 
who were bravely contesting the German or the Persian 
frontier; the forms, the intrigues, the interests, the 
factions of such a city, would not be permitted by an 
Emperor accustomed to rule with absolute dominion in 
Treves, in Milan, or in Nicomedia, to clog the free 
movements of his administration. The disso- 
lution of the praetorian bands by Constantine, 
on his victory over Maxentius, though Necessary to the 
peace, was fetal to the power, eg Rome. It cut off 
one of her great though dearly-purchased distinctions. 
Around Asiatic, or the Dlyrian, or the Gaulish 
court, had gradually arisen a new nobility, if not hitherto 
distinguished by title, yet, by service or by favour, pos¬ 
sessing thl^ marked and acknowledged confidence of the 


* Galerixu (If we ars to trust the 
hostile author of the De Mort. Perse* 
cut.) had never seen Borne before his 
hmsdon of Italj, and wia unacquainted 
Wfth Hi tamenae icagni mde. Qalerius, 


according to the liNe douUful au- 
thoritj, threatened, his flight 
from Italf, to change thK^uun^f the 
empire Roman to (•• 
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Smperor, and filling all oiKces of power and of dignity— 

, nobility independent of patrician descent, or the 
entire of property in Italy. Ability in the field or in 
he conncil, or even court intrigue, woufd triumph over 
he claims of hereditary decent; and all that remained 
j?a8 to decorate with title, and organise into a new aris- 
^cracy, those who already possessed the influence and 
^e authority of rank. With Emperors of provincial or 
barbarous descent naturally arose a race of militeuy 
or civil servants, strangers to Eoman blood and to the 
Boman name. The will of the sovereign became the 
fountain of honour. New regulations of finance, and a 
jurisprudence, though adhering closely to the forms and 
the practice of the old institutions, new in its spirit and 
in the scope of many of its provisions, embraced the 
whole empire in its comprehensive sphere. It was no 
longer Home which legislated for the world, but the 
legislation which comprehended Home among the cities 
subject to its authority. The laws were neither issued 
nor ratified, they were only submitted to, by Home. 

The Eoman religion sank with the Roman supremacy. 
The new empire welcomed the new religion as 
its edly and associate in the government of the Rome, 
human mind. The® empire lent its countenance, its 
sanction, at length its power, to Christianity. Chris¬ 
tianity infused throughout the empire a secret principle 
of association, which, long after it had dissolved into 
separate and conflicting masses, held together, never¬ 
theless, the loose and crumbling confederacy, and, at 
length, itself ass uTning the lost or abdicated sovereignty, 
compresse^^e whole into one system under a spiritual 
dommioi^FThe Papsd, after some interval of confasion 
and^imganisation, succeeded the Imperial autocr^ 
over the European world. 
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Of all historical problems, none has been discussed with 
ibr A stronger bias of opinion, of passion, and of pre- 
jiidice, according to the age, the nation, the^eed 
ftuntine. Writer, than the conversion of Constan¬ 

tine, and the establishment of Christianity as the religion 
of the empire. Hypocrisy, policy, superstition, divine 
inspiration, have been in turn assign^ as the sole m 
the predominant influence which, operating on the mind 
of the Emperor, decided at once the religious destiny of 
the empire. But there is nothing improbable in sup¬ 
posing that Constantine was actuated by concurrent, or 
even conflicting, motives; all of which united in en¬ 
forcing the triumph of Christianity. There is nothing 
contradictory in the combination of the motives them¬ 
selves, peirticularly if we consider them as operating 
with greater strength, or with successive paroxysms, as 
it were, of influence, during the different period in the 
life of Constantine, on the soldier, the stetesman, and 
the man. The soldier, at a perilous crisis, might appeal, 
without just notions of his nature, to the tutelary power 
ef a deity to whom a considerable part of his subjects, 
and perhaps of his eumy, looked up with faith or with 
awe. The statesman may have seen the absolute 
necessity of basing his new constitution on religion; he 
may have chosen Christianity as obviously possessing 
the strongest, and a still strengthening, hold upon the 
minds of his people. He might appreciate, with pro¬ 
found political sagacity, the moral influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, as Veil as its tendency to enforce peaceful, if 
not passive, obedience to civil government. At a later 
period, particularly if the circumstances of liM^life threw* 
him more into connexicm with the Christian j^^thpod, 
nem^ht gradually adopt as a religi<m that wliihmd 
aommanded his ac^iration as a political influence^ Be 
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might embrace^ with ardent attachment, yet, after all, 
by no means with distinct apprehension, or implicit 
obedience to aU its ordinances, that faith which alone 
seemed to surVive amid the wreck of all other religious 
systems, 

A rapid but comprehensive survey of the state of 
Christianity at this momentous period will explain the 
position in which it stood in relation to the civil govern¬ 
ment, to the general population of the empire, and to 
the ancient religion; and throw a clear and steady light 
upon the manner in which it obtained its political 
as well as its spiritual dominion over the Eoman 
world. 

The third century of Christianity had been prolific in 
religious revolutions. In the Ea^, the silent EerHiiof 
progress of the Gospel had been suddenly lam. 
arrested; Christianity had been thrown back with irre¬ 
sistible violence on the Eoman territory. An ancient 
religion, connected with the great political changes in 
the sovereignty of the Persian kingdom, revived in all 
the vigour and enthusiasm of a new creed; it was 
received as the^associate and main support of the state. 
A hierarchy, numerous, powerful, and opulent, with all 
the union and stabiKty of a hereditary caste, strength¬ 
ened by large landed possessions, was reinvested with 
an authority almost co-ordmate with that of the 
sovereign. The restoration of Zoroastrianism, as the 
established and infiuential religion of Persia, is perhaps 
the only instance of the vigorous revival bf a Pagan 
^religion.'* Of the native religion of the ParihianSf 

^ for thliTiewmm; Anquetil da Perron; 

wCaiwoiltbe Pernan religion are vesta, S yols.; the German 
ddeflf from the following of Da Perron, hy Kleuk^, iidth 

*Mroesv—De RrUgione Persa* taluable Tolames of cppeidit (Ar 
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little, if anytlimg, is'known. They were a Scythian 
race, who overran and formed a ruling aristocmcy over 
the remains of the older Persian, and the more modem 
Grecian civilisaiJon. The Scythian, or Tartar, or Tur¬ 
coman tribes, w)io have perpetually, from China west¬ 
ward, invaded and subdu^ the more polished nations, 
have never attempted to force their rude and shapele^ 
deities, their more vulgar Shamanism, or even the 
Buddhism which in its simpler form has prevailed 
among them to a great extent, on the nations over 
which they have ruled. The ancient Magian priesthood 
remained, if with diminished power, in great numbers, 
and not without extensive possessions in the eastern 
provinces of the Parthian empire. The temples raised 
by the Greek successors of Alexander, whether to Grecian 
deities, or blended with the Tsabaism or the Nature* 
worship of Babylonia or Syria, continued to possess their 
imdiminished honours, mth their ample endowments 
and their sacerdotal colleges. Some vestiges of the dei¬ 
fication of the kings of the line of Arsaces seem to be 
discerned, but with doubtful certainty. 

The earliest legendary history of Christianity assigns 
Parthia as the scene of Apostolic labote; it was the 
province of St. Thomas. But in the intennediate 
region, the great Babylonian province, there is the 
strongest eyidence that Christianity had made an early, 
a rapid, and a successful progress. It was the residence, 
at least for a certain period, of the Ap(^e St. Peter.® 
With whatSraccess it conducted its contest with Judaism, 
it is impossible to conjecture; for Judaism, which, after 
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tiie seccmd rebeUion in the reign of Hadrian, main¬ 
tained but a permissive and precarious existence in 
Palestine, flourished in the Babylonian province with 
something of a national and independent character. 
The Eesch-Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity, far sur¬ 
passed in the splendour of his court the Patriarch of 
Tiberias; and the activity of their schools of learning in 
Nahardea, in Sura, and in Pumbeditha, is attested by 
the vast compilation of the Babylonian Talmud.^ Nor 
does the Christianity of this region appear to have suf¬ 
fered from the persecuting spirit of the Magian hierarchy 
during the earlier conflicts .for the Mesopotamian pro¬ 
vinces betw^n the arms of Rome and Peraa. Though 
one bishop ruled the united communities of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, the numbers of Christians in the rest of 
the province were probably far from inconsiderable. 

It was in.the ancient dominions of Darius and of 
Xerxes that the old religion of Zoroaster re- 
assumed its power and authority. No sooner ofPenian 
had Ardeschir Babhegan (the Artaxerxes of hyAid^ir 
the Greeks) destroyed the last remains of the ^ 
foreign Parthian dynasty, and reorganised the gionJfZo-’ 
dominion of, the native Persian kings, from 
the bonders of Oharismia to the Tigris (the Persian 
writers assert to the Euphrates),® than he hastened to 
environ his throne with the Magian hierarchy, and to 
re-establish the sacerdotal order in all its former dignity. 
But an ancient religion, which has sunk into obscurity, 
will not regain its full influence over the ^pular mind, 
unless reinvested with divine authority: intercourse with 
heaven must be renewed; the sanction and ratificidion 
of theifity must be public and acknowledged. 'Wouder 
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and miracle are as necessary to the reyival of an old, as 
to the establishment of a new, religion. In the records 
of the Zoroastrian^ faith, which are preserved in the 
ancient language of the Zend, may be traced many 
singular provisions which bear the mark of great anti¬ 
quity, and show the transition from a pastoral to an 
agricultural life.^ The cultivation of the soil; the pro¬ 
pagation of fruit-trees, nowhere so luxuriant and various 
as in the districts which probably gave birth to the great 
religious legislator of the East, Balk, and the country 
of the modem Afghans, and the destruction of noxious 
animals, are among the primary obligations enforced on 
the followers of Zoroaster. A grateful people might 
look back with the deepest veneration on the author of 
a religious code so wisely beneficent; the tenth of the 
produce would be no disproportionate offering to the 
priesthood of a religion which had thus turned civilisa¬ 
tion into a duty, and given a Divine sanction to the first 
principles of human wealth and happiness. But a new 
impulse was necessary to a people which had long 
passed this state of transition, and were only reassuming 
the possessions of their ancestors, and reconstructing 
their famous monarchy. Zoroastrianism, like all other 
religions, had split into numerous sects; and an '^autho¬ 
ritative exposition of the Living Word of Zoroaster 
could alone ^restore its power and its harmony to the 
re-established Magianism of the realm of Aideschir. 
vbioQof Erdiviraph was the Magian, designated, by his 
ErdiTiwph. blameless innocence from his mother’s womb, 


to renew the intercourse with the Divinity, and to 
unfold, on the authority of inspiration, the s^rets of 
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heaven and belL Forty (according to one account, eighty 
thousand) of the Magian priesthood, the Archimage, 
who resided in Bactria, the De8ter| and the Mobeds, 
had assembled to witness and sanction the important 
ceremony. They were successively reduced to 40,000, 
to 4000, to 400, to 40, to 7: the acknowledged merit 
of Erdiviraph gave him the pre-eminence among the 
seven.* Having passed through the strictest ablutions, 
and drunk a powerful opiate, he was covered with a 
white linen, and laid to sleep. Watched by seven of 
the nobles, including the king, he slept for seven days 
and nights; and, on his reawakening, the whole nation 
listened with believing wonder to his exposition of the 
faith of Oromajsd, which was carefully written down by 
an attendant scribe, for the benefit of posterity.^ 

A hierarchy which suddenly regains its power, after 
centuries of obscurity, perhaps of oppression, 
will not be scrupulous as to the means of 
giving strength and permanence to its do¬ 
minion. With Ardeschir, the restoration of the Persian 
people to their rank among the nations of the earth, by 
the reinfusioQ of a national spirit, was the noble object 
of ambition; *ihe re-establishment of a national religion, 
as the* strongest tod most enduring bond of union, was 
an essential part of his great scheme; but a national 
religion, thus associated with the civil polity, is neces¬ 
sarily exclusive, and impatient of the rivtdry of other 
creeds. Intolerance lies in the very natur^ of a religbn 

c All these numhers, it should be trianism (vid. infrl)arein liketoaiUMf' 
•bierred, ^ multiples of 40, the in- reduced to seven, the sacred mtshber 
’ definite jj^ber throughout Um East, with the Zoroastrian, as with the rw 
Dissertation, annexed ligion of the Old Testan^ti 
totheleweditionedSjnkcellua^ B^sant, ^ (fiom Persiaa 
Hirt. Bonh.) The rectiaanta ioroti- De ReUg, Pen. Ji 278 ci 
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which, dividing the whole world into the realm of two 
conflicting principles, raises one part of mankind into a 
privileged order, as followers of the Grood principle, and 
condemns the other half as the irreclaimable slaves of 
the Evil One. The national worship is identified with 
that of Oromazd; and the kingdom of Oromazd must be 
purified from the intrusion of the followers of Ahriman. 
The foreign relations, so to speak, of the Persian 
monarchy, according to their old poetical history, are 
strongly coloured by their deep-rooted religious opinions. 
Their implacable enemies, the pastoral Tartar or Turco¬ 
man tribes, inhabit the realm of darkness, and at times 
invade and desolate the kingdom of light, till some 
mighty monarch, Kaiomers, or some redoubtable hero, 
Bustan, reasserts his majesty, and revenges the losses, 
of the kingdom of Oromazd Iran and Turan are the 
representatives of the two conflicting wodds of light 
and darkness. In the same spirit, to expel, to persecute, 
the followers of other religions, was to expel, to trample 
on, the followers of Arhiman. This edict of Ardeschir 
dosed all the temples but those of the fire-worshippers 
—only eighty thousand followers of Ahriman, including 
the worshippers of foreign religions, and the less ortho¬ 
dox believers in Zoroastrianism, remained to infect the 
purified region of Oromazd.* Of tbe loss sustained by 
Christianity during this conflict, in the pro- 
iiyiaPsnto. per dominions of Persia, and the number of 
churches which shared the fate of the Parthian and 


^ Gibbon, in his chaptor on tbs resto¬ 
ration the Persian monarchy and 
religion, has said that in this conflict 
the sword off Aristotle (soch was the 
name given bj the Orientals to the 
Polytheistti a^ phildeophy of the 
VIrwb) waaeasflj brokem*’ Isnipeet 


this expreesion to be an anachronism; 
it is clearly poet-Mohammedan and 
tram a Mohammedan anthor. Gibbon 
has likewise quoted anthorii^, for the 
persecution of Artaxenee whid^relQi 
to those 0 ^ his deeoen d antif ^ 
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Grecian temples^ there is no record. The persecutions 
by the . followers of Zoroaster are to be traced, at a 
later period, only in Armenia and in the Babylonian 
province; but Persia, from this tiifle until the fiercer 
persecutions of their own brethren forced the Nestorian 
Christians to overleap every obstacle, presented a stem 
and insuperable barrier to the progress of Christianity.^ 
It cut off all connexion with the Christian communities 
(if communities there were) in the remoter East® 

Ardeschir bequeathed to his royal descendants the 
solemn charge of maintaining the indissoluble coonexion 
union of the Magian religion with the state; 

Never forget that, as a king, you are at once 
the protector of religion and of your country. Consider 
the altar and the throne as inseparable; they must 
always sustain each other. A sovereign without religion 
is a tyrant; and a people who have none, may be deemed 
the most monstrous of societies. Beligion may exist 
without a state, but a state cannot exist without reli¬ 
gion : it is by holy laws that a political association can 
alone be bound. You should be to your people an 
example of piety and virtue, but without pride or osten¬ 
tation.”*' The kings of the race of Sassan accepted 
and fulfilled the .sacred trust; the Magian hierarchy 
encircled and supported the kingly power of Persia. 
.— - - -- • 

l^8atoiiien,iiid«ed,stMrUthat(^ EJamites,’* i. e. Jewi inhabiting thoM 
tianity waa firat introduced into the countries, are mentioned as among the 
Persian dominions at a later period, conyerts on the dbiy of Pentecost, 
from their intercourse with Osroene Sozomcn, ii. 8, 
and Armenia. But it is very impru- • The date of the earliest Chriatian 
bable that the active mel of the Chris- comm unities in I n d i a is Judiciously 
tians in ^e first ages of the religion discussed in Bidden, Das site Inlj^en, u 
•hffidd Jk have taken advantage of 869 to the end. 
die xqot dnd tolerant government of ** Maluolm*s of Bendai i. 74« 
the Paitbi^ k^gs. ** Parthims and firom Fcrdurf. 
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They formed the great coimcil of the state. Fore^ 
religions, if tolerated, were watched with jealous seve¬ 
rity. Magianism was established at the point of the 
sword in those paAs of Armenia which were subjugated 
by the Persian kings. When Mesopotamia was included 
within the pale of the Persian dominions, the Jews were, 
at times, exposed to the severest oppressions; the burial ^ 
of the dead was peculiarly offensive to the usages of the ^ 
fire-worshippers. Mani was alike rejected, and perse¬ 
cuted by the Christian and the Magian priesthood; and 
the barbarous execution of the Christian bishops, who 
ruled over the Babylonian sees, demanded at a later 
period the interference of Constantine.® 

But while Persia thus fiercely repelled Christianity 
from its frontier, upon that frontier arose a 
wngdom* Christian state.^ Armenia was the first country 

which embraced Christianity as the religion of the king, 
the nobles, and the people. During the early ages of 
the empire, Armenia had been an object of open con¬ 
tention, or of political intrigue, between the conflicting 
powers of Parthia and Borne. The adoption of Chris¬ 
tianity as the religion of the state, while it united the 
inter^ of the kingdom, by a closer bbnd, with the 
Christian empire of Borne (for it anti^ipat^ thejionour 
of being the first Christian state by only a few years), 
added, to it% perilous situation on the borders of the two 
empires, a new cause for the implacable hostility of 
Persia. Every successful invasion, and every subtle 
negotiation Vo ei^blish the Petsm piredominance in 
Armenia, was nmrhed by the most relentless and 

• Sonaneo, i!. 9^ 10. Compare, m Uuift, Or. «t Ocokl. 174S. 
time piraeqjitione of ilia ' # Si. Martin, Mteoimw 

Kkuker, p. 1 4(^ 409, 

SOS «i leq., witfi AaNmani, Ad. ten, Hiit. dee 1. 7^ 
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gangmnary persecutions, which were endured with the 
combined di^ty of Christian and patriotic heroism by 
the afflicted people. The Vartobed, or Patriarch, was 
always the ; first victim of Persian conquest, the first 
leader to raise the fallen standard of independence. 

The Armenian histories, written, almost without ex¬ 
ception, by the priesthood, in order to do honour to their 
aative country by its early reception of Christianity, 
have included the Syrian kingdom of Edessa within its 
borders, and assigned a place to the celebrated Abgar 
in the line of their kings. The personal correspondence 
of Abgar with the Divine author of Christianity is, of 
course, incorporated in this early legend. But though, 
no doubt, Christianity had made considerable progress, 
at the commencement of the third century, the govern¬ 
ment of Armenia was still sternly and irreconcileably 
Pagan. Khosrov I. imitated the cruel and im- 
pious Pharaoh. He compelled the Christians, 
for a scanty stipend, to labour on the public works. 
Many obtained the glorious crown of martyrdom.^ 

Gregory the Illuminator was the Apostle of Armenia. 
The birth of Gregory was darkly connected Ortgorythe 
with the murder of the reigning king, the 
almost total*extirpation of the royal race, and the 
subjugation of his country to a foreign yoke. He was 
the son of Anah, the assassin of his sovereign. The 
murder of Khosrov, the valiant and poVerful king 
of Armenia, is attributed to the jealous ambition of 
Ardeschir, king of Persia.' Anah» of a noble 

Armenian race> was bribed, by the promise of vast 



# Clomidit' Hi^torj of Ai^ I Hist. Aim^. i. ud otlM. ra* 
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wealth and the second place in the empire, to conspire 
against the life of Ehosrov. Pretending to take re&ge 
in the Armenian dominions from the persecution of 
King Ardeschir, h® was hospitably received in the city 
of Valarshapat. He struck theking to the heart, and 
MmdBTof fled. The Armenian soldiery, in their fury, 
’^**®*®^* pursued the assassin, who was drowned, during 
his flight, in the river Araxes. The vengeance of the^ 
soldiers wreaked itself upon his innocent fiunily;* the 
infant Gregory alone was saved by a Christian nurse, 
who took refuge in Caesarea. There the future Apostle 
was baptized, and (thus runs the legend) by ^vine 
revelation received the name of Gregory. Ardeschir 
reaped all the advantage of the treachery of Anah, and 
Armenia sank into a Persian province. The conqueror 
consummated the crime of his base instrument ; the 
whole family of Khosrov was put to death, except Tiri- 
dates, who fled to the Boman dominions, and one' sister, 
Khosrovedught, who was afterwards instrumented in the 
introduction of Christianity into the kingdom. Tiridates 
served with distinction in the Boman armies of Diocletian, 
and seized the favourable opportunity of reconquering 
his hereditary throne. The re-establishm^nt of Armenia 
as a fidendly power was an imporjant event, ia the 
Eastern policy of Borne; the simultaneous conversion 
of the empire and its Eastern ally to the new religion 
strengthened the bonds of union by a common religious 
interest. » 

Gregory ve-entered his native country in the train 
of the victorious Tiridates. But Tiridates was 
Anocnift. a bigoted adherent to the ancient religion ef 
his country. This religion appears to have been s 


AoeorStng St. Martin, twajsMldim c>f Anah wera lavad. 
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mingled fotm of corrupt Zoroastrianism and Grecian, 
or rather OrieHtal, Nature-worship, with some rites of 
Scythian origin. Their chief deity was Aramazd, the 
Ormuzd of the Magian system, but thdhr temples were 
crowded with statues, and their altars reeked with animal 
sacrifices; usages revolting to the purer Magianism of 
The Babylonian impersonation of the female 
^inciple of generation, Anaitis or Anahid, was one of 
their most celebrated divinities; and at the funeral 
1)f their great King Artaces many persons had immo¬ 
lated themselves, after the Scythian or Getic custom, 
upon his body. 

It was in the temple of Anaitis, in the province of 
Ekelias, that Tiridates offered the sacrifice of thanks¬ 
giving for his restoration to his hereditary throne. He 
commanded Gregory to assist in the idolatrous worship. 
The Christian resolutely refused, and endured, penwwuuon 
according to the Armenian history, twelve dif- 
ferent kinds of torture. It was disclosed to the exas¬ 
perated monarch, that the apostate from the national 
religion was son to the assassin of his father. Gregory 
was plunged into a deep dungeon, where he languished 
for fourteen yeafs, supported by the faithful charity of a 
Christian iemale. At the close of the fourteen years, a 
pestilence, attributed by the Christian party to the 
Divine vengeance, wasted the kingdom of Arm^ia. The 
virgin sister of Tiridates, Khosrovedught (the daughter 
of Bdiosrov) had embraced the faith of the GospeL By 
Diviue revelation (thus speaks the piety of tHe priestly 
historians), she advised the immediate release of Gregory. 
What Heaven had commanded, Heaven had approv^ 
by wondepi The King himseli^ afflicted by the malady 


« CbAOticb, 1.145. 
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was healed by the Christian missionary. The pestilence 
cooTtnion of ceased. The king, the nobles, the people, almost 
iht King. simultaneously submitted to baptism. Armenia 
.became at oncb a Christian Itingdom. Gregory took 
the highest rank, as Archbishop of the kingdom. Priests 
were invited from Greece and Syria; four hundred 
bishops were consecrated; churches and religious hou^ 
arose in every quarter; the Christian festivals and days 
of religious observance were established by law. 

But the severe truth of history must make the melan¬ 
choly acknowledgement that the Gospel did not finally 
triumph without a fierce and sanguinary strife. The 
province of Dara, the sacred region of the Armenians, 
crowded with their national temples, made a stern and 
PBT^tkm determined resistance. The priests fought for 
SriBtuni. their altars with desperate courage, and it was 
only with the sword that churches could be planted in 
that irreclaimable district.” In the war waged by 
Maximin against Tiridates, in which the ultimate aim 
of the Roman Emperor, according to Eusebius, was the 
suppression of Christianity, he may have been invited 
and encouraged by the rebellious Paganism of the sub¬ 
jects of Tiridates, ^ 

Towards the close of the third tcentury, while there- 

lunichdsm. undergoing these signal 

^revolutions, and the antagonistic creeds of 
Magianism and Christianity were growing up into power- 


* In thi iiary cnrums eitract fimn 
the oontemponuy Armenian historian 
Zeaob, there is an aooonnt of this dyll 
war. The following inscription com-' 
memorated the dedsire battle:— 

The flnt battle in which men brardf fon|^ 
The leader of the armies was Aigsn, the 
ehicf of the Frlestheodi 


Who lief here m bit gra▼^ 
and with bfan 108 t ntnv 
And this battle we fought Hvr the Qodbeed 
of KisAw and Aw Christ 


See Zdteohr’tft ftr 
Morgenltndee, toL i. 

seqq. 


Knndt dw 
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ftd and hoetile systems, and assuming an important in¬ 
fluence on the political afiairs of Asia; while the East and 
the West thus began that strife of centuries which subse¬ 
quently continued in a more fierce and implacable form in 
the conflict between Christianity and Mohammedanism; 
a bold and ambitious adventurer in the career 
^ religious change* attempted to unite the 
conflicting elements; to reconcile the hostile genius of 
the East and of the West; to fuse together, in one 
comprehensive scheme, Christianity, Zoroastrianism, and 
apparently the Buddhism of Ini’a. It is singular to 
trace the doctrines of the most opposite systems and of 
remote regions assembled together and harmonised in 
the vast Eclecticism of ManiZ From his native 
Persia he derived his Dualism, his anteigonistic 8<mroesofhi» 
worlds of light and darkness; and from Ma- 
gianism, likewise, his contempt of outward temple and 
splendid ceremonial. From Gnosticism, or rather from 
universal Orientalism, he drew the in^parable admixture* 
of physical and moral notions, the eternal hostility' 


* Besides the origioil authorities, I 
hsTs consulted, for Mam and his doc* 
trines, Beauaobre, HisC. du Manichd- 
inne; I)*Herl)bot, art. Mani; lardner, 
Credibilitjof Oospel Hiatory; Mosheim, 
De Reb. Christ, ante Const. Magnum ; 
Matter, Hist du Qnoetidme, ii. 351. I 
^ only seen Baur’s able Manichaisohe 
Heligions System, ato this chapter 
^ written. I had anticipated, though 
uot followed out so closely^ the reU- 
tlinuhip to Buddhism, mu^ of which, 
however, is evidently the common 
pWindwork of all Orientalism. 

^ Aomist^ in various paamges, 
hut mm My In what ia giv«i as an 
^ the book of the Fonnda 


tion, De Nat Boni, p. 515. Compare 
Beausobre, vol. ii. 386, who seems to 
consider it an abstract fipom some forged 
or spurions work. Probably mnoh of 
Mini's system was allegorical, but how 
much, bia disciples prbb|bly did not, 
and hia adversaries would not, know. 
See also the most carious passage about 
the Manichean metempsydiosis, in the 
statement of Tyrbo, in & Di^utatfo 
Archelai et Mknetis, apnd Booth, Re» 
Uquitt Sacr«, vol. Iv. 

The most singular fret is that these 
obstinate idolaters were of Indian 
descent and were dlstlngoishild by 
longhair. 
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between Mind and Matter, the rejection of Judaism, and 
the identification of the Gcd of the Old Testament with 
the Evil Spirit^ the distinction between Jesus and the 
Christ, with the Docetism, or the unreal death of the 
incorporeal Christ. From Cabalism, through Gnosticism, 
came the primal man, the Adam Csedmon of that system, 
and (if it be a genuine part of this system) the as8um|j- 
tion of beautiful human forms, those of graceful boys 
and attractive virgins, by the powers of light, and their 
union with the molQ and female spirits of darkness. 
From India, he took the Emanation theory (aU light 
was a part of the Deity, and in one sense the soul of 
the world), the metempsychosis, the triple division of 
human souls (the one the pure, which reascended at 
once, and was reunited to the primal light; the second 
the semi-pure, which, having passed through a purgatorial 
process, returned to earth, to pass through a second 
ordeal of life; the third, of obstinate and irreclaimable 
evil): from India, perhaps, came his Homophorus, as 
the Greeks called it, his Atlas, who supported the earth 
upon his shoulders, and his Splenditenens, the circum¬ 
ambient air. From Chaldea, he borrowed the power of 
astral influences; and he approidmated to the solar 
worship of expiring Paganism: Christ, the*Mediator, 
like the Mithra of his countryman, had his dwelling in 
the sun.^ 

From his native country Mani derived the simple 
diet of ^ts and herbs; tom the Buddhism of India, 
his resp^t for animal life, which was to be slain neither 
for food nor for sacrifice; • tom all the anti-materialist 


• D*H«rbdot, TOC. « Mani." 

* IbU. Angaatine aaja that thay 
wapt when th^ plucked regetablii 


finr Ibod, ftr in them iIm there 
was a certain portion oHjh^l^hicl)^ 
aooording to Mfoi, was al^ of thi 
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gecte or rdigiona, the abhorrence of every sensual indul¬ 
gence, even the bath as well as the banquet; the pro¬ 
scription, or, at least, the disparagement of marriage. 
And the whole of these foreign and ettraneous tenets, 
his creative imagination blended with his own form of 
Christianity; for, so completely are they mingled, that 
k is diflScult to decide whether Christianity or Magianism 
mrmed the groundwork of Mani’s system. From Chris¬ 
tianity he derived not, perhaps, a strictly Nicene, but 
more than an Arian, Trinity. His own system was the 
completion of the imperfect revelation of the Gospel, 
He woB a man invested with a divine mission,—the 
Paraclete (for Mani appears to have distinguished between 
the Paraclete and the Holy Spirit), who was to consum* 
mate the great work auspiciously commenced, yet un¬ 
fulfilled by the mission of Jesus.'* Mani had twelve 
apostlea His Ertang, or Gospel, was intended to super¬ 
sede the four Ohristimi Evangelists, whose works, though 
valuable, he averred had been interpolated with many 
Jewish fables. The Acts, Mani altogether rejected, as 
announcing the descent of the Paraclete on the Apostles.® 
On the writings of St Paul he pronounced a more 


IMty. « Biciiis enim do^rem sen* 
tire fimctum. cum de arbore carpitnr, 
•entire dntn oondditnr, cum teritnr, 
cum coqnitor, cum manditur. 
pmro demenii« est, pios se videri Telle, 
quod ab anlmalinm interjfectlone se 
temperent, cum om&es snas escaa eas* 
dem animat habere dicont, quibus ut 
ptttant, viTentibui, tanta vulnera et 
manibns et dentibus ingemnt/* An* 
guitin. contra Faust, lib. Ti. p, 206, 
206. This k pure Buddhism. 

following Beausobre, oon- 
dd£i tv acponnt of ICani’s predeoss- 


soTs, Scythianus and Terebinthus, or 
Buddha, idle fictions. The rirgin birth 
Msigoed to Buddha, which iqipean to 
harmonise with the great Indian Hy* 
thos of the origin of Buddhism, mi^t 
warrant a conjecture that this is an 
Oriental tradition of t^e Indian origin 
of some of Mani’s doctrines, dictated by 
Greek ignorance. I no# find this con¬ 
jecture followed out and iUustratod 
with copious learning by Banr. 

« 'Urdner (v. 11. 188) ingfirta 
other reasons tor the rfjMaa of tbi 
Ada. 
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favourable eentence. But his Ertang, it is said, was 
not merely the work of a prophet, but of a painter; for, 
among his various accomplishments, Mani excelled in 
HU paint- that art: It was richly illustrated by pictures, 
which commanded the wonder of the age; 
while his followers, in devout admiration, studied the 
tenets of their master in the splendid images, as well 
in the subhme language, of the Marvellous Book. Ii 
this be true, since the speculative character of Mani’s 
chief tenets, their theogonical, if it may be so said, 
extramundane character, lay beyond the proper province 
of the painter (the imitation of existing beings, and that 
idealism which, though elevating its objects to an unreal 
dignity or beauty, is nevertheless faithful to the truth 
of nature), this imagery, with which his book was illu¬ 
minated, was probably a rich system of Oriental sym¬ 
bolism, which may have been tonsmuted by the blind 
zeal of his. followers, or the misapprehension of his 
adversaries, into some of his more fanciful tenets. The 
religion of Persia was fertile in these emblematic %ure8, 
if not their native source; and in the gorgeous illumi¬ 
nated manuscripts of the East, often fuU of allegorical 
devices, we may discover, perhaps, the antitypes of the 
Ertang of ManL^* ^ 

Mani (I blend together and harmonise as far as pos¬ 
sible the conflicting accounts of the Greeks and Asiatics) 


^ It appeftn, I think, from Augus¬ 
tine, that all thrsplendid images of the 
sceptred king ^wned with Bowers, 
the Splenditenenf and the Homophorus, 
were allegorically interpreted: *<Sinoa 
sunt ssoigmata ratioi^ phaotaamata 
•unt Qogitationii, aut recordia furorU. 
SiTerownigo^taeaMdioontar.** Contnt 
Kaoet. ir. p. 277. The extract from 


the ** amatory aong ** (Contm Faust, 
xr. 5), with the twelve ages (the great 
cycle of 12,000 yeare) singing and 
casting Bowers npon the everlasting 
sceptred king; the tweke gods (the 
signs of the xodiac), and the hosts of 
angels, is evidently the poetrr, not ths 
theology, of the ^tem. ^ vi 
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was of Persian birth,* of the sacred race of the Magi. He 
" wore the dress of a Persian of distinction, the 
lofty Babylonian sandals, the mantle of azure ******* 
blue, the parti-coloured trousers, and he%ore the ebony 
staff in his han<L^ He was a proficient in the learning 
of his age and country, a mathematician, and had made 
Ijlobe; he was deeply skilled, as appears from his syBtem, 
a the theogonical mysteries of the East, and so well 
ersed in the Christian Scriptures that he was said to 
lave been, and indeed he may at one time have been, 
i Christian priest, in the province of Ahoriaz that bor- 
lered on Babylonia.* He began to propagate his 
ioctrines during the reign of Shah-poor, but the son of 
Ardeshir would endure no invasion upon the established 
Magianism.^ Mani fled from the wrath of his sovereign 
into Turkesthan ; from thence he is said to have 
visited India, and even China.^ In Turkesthan, hc 
withdrew himself from the society of men, like Moham¬ 
med in the cave of Hira,^ into a grotto, through which 
flowed a fountain of water, and in which provision for a 
year had been secretly stored. His followers believed 


■o 

• Hia assigned by ^ Chron¬ 

icle of Edessa to the year 239, Beau- 
sobre, i. 

' Beanaobre, who ia inclined to admit 
the genoinenesa of this description, in 
the Acts of Archelans, has taken pains 
to show that there was nothing differ¬ 
ing from the ordinary Persian drees. 
Vol. i. p. 97, ao. 


* In the Acts of Ardielans, he is 
<^led A barbarons Persian, who nndei^ 
•tood no Greek, but disputed in Syriac. 

l 79. 

* <^r#ha^ Dynaat p. 82. Sm 


Lardner, p. 187. 

k l.ardner considers the story of the 
cave a later invention borrowed from 
Mohammed. The re1at(pn of this eir- 
enmstanoe by Mohammedan authors 
leads me to the opposite conclnsioD. 
They would rather have aroided than 
invented points of simidtnde bet#ee& 
tbehr prophet and ** the^iinpions Sad- 
dooee," as he is called in Koiran. 
But see Baur’s very ingeniona and 
probable theory, which resedves it into 
a myth, and connects it with thallHli* 
raio and tUU earlier astroneoiaal at 
rdiglous l^gSBdi, 
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that he had ascended into heaven, to commune with the 
Deity. At the end of the year, he reappeared, and dis¬ 
played his Ertang, embellished with its paintings, as 
the Divine reveiktion.“ 

In the theory of Mani, the one Supreme, who hovered 
in inaccessible and uninfluential distance over the whole 
of the Gnostic systems, the Brahm of the Indians, 
the more vague and abstract Zeruane Akerene of Zero 
astrianism, holds no place. The groundwork of hi 
system is an original and irreconcileable Dualism.* 
The two antagonistic worlds of light and darkness, oi 
spirit and matter, existed jfrom eternity, separate 
unmingled, unapproaching, ignorant of each other’f 
existence.® The kingdom of light was held by Goc 
the Father, who ‘‘rejoiced in his own proper eternity 
and comprehended in himself wisdom and vitality:* 
his most glorious kingdom wets founded in a light* anc 
blessed region, which could not be moved nor shaken 
On one side of his most illustrious and holy territor 
was the land of darkness, of vast depth and extent 


■ Beauflobre (i. 191, 192) would 
find the Cascar at which, according to 
the extant, but much contested, report, 
the memorable conference between 
Archelans and Mani was held, at Cash- 
gar in Torkesthan. But, independent 
of the impro1)abilitj of a Christian 
bishop settled in Torkesthan, the whole 
history is full of diBScnlties, and nothing 
is less likely taan that the report of 
such a conference should reach the 
Qra^ or Syrian Christians through 
the hostile territory of Persia. 

* Epiphanius gires these words as 
the oommencement of Mani's work (in 
twenty^two books) on the Mysteries: 
*lir Oebt leal ilAif, ffit imI o'ff^rof, 


kyoBhy Kot icoic^y, tois wturiy Hxfm 
ivayrta, its aarh fiti^hy iTueoiyov 
Bdrfpoy $ar4p^» Epiphan. H«rai 
Ixvi. Id, ^ 

* UsB quidem in ezordio fbenui 
dusB substantisB a sese diTerssD. £ 
luminis quidem imperium tenebe 
Deus Pater, in suft sanctA stlrpe pei 
petuus, in yirtute msgnifious, natur 
etemitate propriA sempc 
ezsultans, continens apud se sapiential 
et sensus vitales • • . Ita autem fui 
data sunt qjusdem splendidissiina rego 
super luddam et b«tam terram, ut 
nuUo unquam aut moveri aut concu 
possint. Apod August 
Manidi. 0 . t8,n. 16* 
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inhabited by fiery bodies, and pestiferous races of beinga^ 
Civil dissensions agitated the world of darkness; the 
defeated faction fled to the heights or to the e;itreine 
verge af tl^ir world,^^ They behelc? with amazement, 
and witp^nvy, the beautiM and peaceful regions of 
light.* ilhey determined to invade the delightful realm; 
and the primal man, the archetypal Adam, was formed 
to defend the borders against this irruption of the hostile 
powers. He was armed with his five elements, opposed 
to those which formed the realm of darkness. The 
primal man was in danger of discomfiture in the long 
and fearful strife, had not Oromazd, the great power of 
the world of light, sent the living spirit to his assistance.* 
The powers of darkness retreated; but they jbore away 
some particles of the divine light, and the extrication of 
these particles (portions of the Deity, according to the 
subtile materialism of the system) is the object of the 
long and almost interminable strife of the two principles. 
Thus, part of the Divinity was interfused through the 
whole of matter; light was, throughout all visible ex¬ 
istence, commingled with darkness.^ Mankind was the 


» The realm of ftarknees was divided 
into five distinct * 011 X 1168 , which may 
remind tis of Dante's %elL 1. Of 
infinite darknoBs, perpetually emanat¬ 
ing, and of inconceivable stench. 2. 
Beyond these, that of muddy and tur¬ 
bid waters, with their inhabitanta \ and 
8. within, that of fierce and boiatesous 
winds, with their prince and their 
parents, 4. A fie^ but corruptible 
r^on (the region of destroying fire), 
with its lead^ and nations, 5. In 
like manner, further within, a place 
iuU of smoke and thick gloom, in which 
^eltathe dreadful sovereign of the 
with innnmezmble princes 


around him, of whom he was the soul 
and the source. Ep. Fundament, ap. 
Augustin, oont. Manich. o. 14, n. 19. 

a The world of darkness, according 
to one statement, deft the world ol 
light like a wedge tAugnstiiu ocmtr. 
Faust iv. 2)} according to another 
(Titus Bostrensis, {. 7), it occupied 
the southern quarilr of the universe. 
This, as Baur observes, is Zoroastrian¬ 
ism. BunddMsch, part Ui. p. 62. 
r Theodoret Hieret. Fab. i. 26. 

• Epijdian. Haoret Izvi. 76. Titua 
Bostrensis, Augustin, de Hasret c. 46« 
t The celestial powers, during the 
long process of ooajdxture, assmoed 
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creation or the offspring of the great principle of dark¬ 
ness, after this stolen and ethereal light had become 
incorporated with his dark and material being. Man 
was formed in ttfe image of the primal Adam; his 
nature was threefold, or perhaps dualistic; the body, 
the concupiscent or sensual soul (which may have been 
the influence of the body on the soul), and the pure, | 
celestial, and intellectud spirit. Eve was of inferior, 
of darker, and more material origin; for the creating 
Archon, or spirit of evil, had expended all the light, or 
soul, upon man. Her beauty was the fatal tree of 
Paradise, for which Adam was content to fall. It was 
by this union that the sensual or concupiscent soul 
triumphed, over the pure and divine spirit and it was 
by marriage, by sexual union, that the darkening race 
was propagated. The intermediate, the visible world, 
which became the habitation of man, was the creation 
of the principle of good, by his spirit. This primal 
principle subsisted in trinal unity (whether from eternity 
might, perhaps, have been as fiercely agitated in the 
Manichean as in the Christian schools); the Christ, the 
first efflux of the God of Light, would have been defined 
by the Manichean as in the Nicene Creed^ as Light of 
light; he was self-subsistent, endowed with all the 
perfect attributes of the Deity, and his dwelling was in 


A 

the moit beautiful forms 
of thi mascalioe and feminine sex, and 
mingled with the powers of darkness, 
who likewise becanro boys and tirgins; 
and fern, their conjunction proceeded 
the still commingling world. This is 
probably an all^ry, perhaps a paint¬ 
ing. riiere is anoW fiuidfai poetio 
image of considerable beauty, and, pcs- 
ribly, of the lame allsgorie ehaxaotir. 
The pure elementary apiiiti aoarad n]^ 


wards in *Uheir ships of light,’’ in 
which they originally safled through 
the stainless element; those which 
were of a hotter nature were dragged 
down to earth; those of a colder and 
more humid temperament were exhaled 
upwards to the demental waters. The 
ships of light are, in another view, the 


cdestial bodies. 

« De Mcr. IfaiiioliMor. c. 19 
Arohelai, o* 10. 
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tlie 8un.* He was the Mithra of the Persian system; 
and the Manichean doctrine was Zoroastrianism under 
Christian appellations/ There is an evident difference 
between the Jesus and the Christot throughout the 
system; the Jesus Patibilis seems to be the imprisoned 
and suffering light. 

^ The Spirit, which made up the triple being of the 
primal principle of good, was an all-pervading sether, 
the source of life and being; which, continually stimu¬ 
lating the disseminated particles of light, was the ani¬ 
mating principle of the worlds. He was the creator of 
the intermediate world, the scene of strife, in which the 
t)ower8 of light and darkness contested the dominion 
over ipan; the one assisting the triumph of thf particle 
of light which formed the intellectual spirit, the other 
embruting and darkening the imprisoned light with the 
corruption and sensual pollutions of matter. But the 
powers of darkness obtained the mastery, and man was 
rapidly degenerating into the baser destiny; the Homo- 
phorus, the Atlas on whose shoulders the earth rests, 
began to tremble and totter under liis increasing burden,* 


* According to tife creed of Faustns, 
his virtue dwelt in the son, his toiidom 
in the mo&. Apud Ang^Ut. lib. xxx. 
p. 333. 

f The Manidienns were Trinitarians^ 
or at least used Trinitarian longoage. 
Angnstin. contra Faust, c. zx. ** Hoe 
Patris quidem Del omnipotentia, et 
Christ! Slit ejus, et Spiritus Simcti 
unom idemque sub triplici appellaUone 
colimns nnxnen; sed Patrem quidem 
ipsdm Incem incolere sommam ac prin* 
cipalem, quam Panlus alias inaooasai- 
hilem Tocat; Filinm yero in hao Mp 
ov|Ma^ YisibUi luoc comistere, qa 
^t et ipse geminus, ut eunc 


Apostolus novit, Christum dicena esse 
Dd virtutem et Dei sapientiam, vir- 
tutem quidem ejus in sole habitare 
credimua, aaplentiam vero in luna: 
necnon et ^iritus Sajgcti^ qui est ma- 
jeetaa tertia) aSria hunc omnem ambi- 
tum sedem fatemur ac diversorium, 
cujua ex riribus ac spiritali profusione 
terram quoque conc^ieutem, gignere 
patibilem Jeanm, qui est vita et saloa 
hominum» qui suspensus ex ligno.'* 

■ Homophorus and his ally, the 
Splenditenens, who assists him in main¬ 
taining the earth in its equilibrium, is 
one of the meet incongruous and leMt 
neoeasary parts of the Maoicbeati system 
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Then the Christ descended from his dwelling in the sun; 
assnmed a form apparently human; the Jews, incited 
by the Prince of Darkness, crucified his phantom form; 
but He left behin& his Grospel, which dimly and imper¬ 
fectly taught what was now revealed in all its full efful¬ 
gence by Mani the Persian. 

The celestial bodies, which had been formed by the| 
living spirit of the purer element, were the witnesses 
and co-operators in the great strife.*' To the sun, the 
dwelling of the Christ, were drawn up the purified souls, 
in which the principle of light had prevailed, and passed 
onward for ablution in the pure water, which forms the 
moon; and then, after fifteen days, returned to the 
source of light in the sun. The spirits of evil, on the 
creation of the visible world, lest they should fly away, 
and bear off into irrecoverable darkness the light which 
was still floating about, had been seized by the living 
spirit, and bound to the stars. Hence the malignant 
influences of the constellations; hence all the terrific 
and destructive fury of the elements. While the soft 
and refreshing and fertilising showers are the distillation 


It the origin of these images the 
notkiQ of tnpporten of the earth which 
an ao common in the East ? An any 
of these fables older than the introduc¬ 
tion of Maniche)pm ? Is it the old In¬ 
dian febh under another form? or is 
it the Greek AUas ? lam inclined to 
look to India for the origin. 

Beansobre's olyeotion, that such a 
fiction is inoonafatent with Mani’s 
mathematical knowledge, and his Ur¬ 
ination of a globe, is of no ineonsid«'- 
ahle weight, if it is not mere poetiy. 

* Lardaer has well expressed the 
Hanichean notion of the formatkm of 
the eilaitial bodies, which won made. 


the sun of the fire, the moon of 
the good water. " In a word, not to 
be too minn^, the Creator fermed the 
son and moon ont of thoee parts of the 
light which had preserred their original 
purity. The visible or inferior heavens 
(for DOW we do not speak of the su¬ 
preme heaven) and the rest of the 
planets were formed of those parts of 
light which wen but little oormpted 
with matter. The reel he left in our 
world, which are no other than those 
parts of l%ht which bad safived most 
by the oontagton of matter.** Lardr 
nar*s WoriES,4toal,iL198*^ % 
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of the celestial spirit, the thunders are the roarings, the 
lightning the flashing wrath, the hurricane the furious 
breath, the torrent and destructive rains the sweat, of 
the Dsemon of darkness. This \ft:ath is peculiarly 
excited by the extrication of the passive Jesus, who was 
said to have been begotten upon the all-conceiving Earth, 
from his power, by the pure Spirit. The passive Jesus 
is an emblem, in one sense, it would seem, or type of 
mankind; more properly, in another, of the imprisoned 
deity or light. For gradually the souls of men were 
drawn upwards to the purifying sun; they passed through 
the twelve signs of the zodiac to the moon, whose 
waxing and waning was the reception and tr ansmis sion 
of Hght to the sun, and from the sun to the. Fountain 
of Light. Those which were less pure passed again 
through different bodies, gradually became defsBcated, 
dupng this long metempsychosis; and there only re¬ 
mained a few obstinately and inveterately embrued in 
darkness, whom the final consummation of the visible 
world would leave in the irreclaimable society of the 
evil powers. At that consummation, the Homophorus 
would shake off his load; the world would be dissolved 
in fire; the powers of darkness cast back for all eternity 
to their primccvak state; the condemned souls would be 
kneaded up for ever in impenetrable matter, while the 
purified souls, in martial hosts, would n^^round the 
frontier of the region of light, and for ever prohibit any 
new irruption from the antagonistic world of darkness- 
The worship of the Manicheans was Simple: they 
built no alto, they raised no temple,^ they had no 
images, they had no imposing ceremonial. Pure and 
simple prayer was their only form of adoration; ® diey 

^ fiplphtt-c. 58. rtij 6nely: " lUm P«gwl tti#, ddi*. 

ffulsttti expriMes this untimflot brii, t HHutefl rii, Hwww DiUifl 
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did not celebrate the birth of Christ, for of his birth 
they denied the reality; their Paschal feast, as they 
equally disbelieved the reality of Christ’s passion, though 
kept holy, had Ifttle of the Christian form. Prayers 
addressed to the sun, or at least with their faces directed 
to that tabernacle in which Christ dwelt—^hymns to the 
great principle of light, exhortations to subdue the^ 
dark and sensual element within, and the study of the 
marvellous Book of Mani—constituted their devotion. 
They observed the Lord’s day; they admim’stered bap¬ 
tism, probably with oil; for they seem (though this point 
is obscure) to have rejected water-baptism; they cele¬ 
brated the Eucharist; but as they abstained altogether 
from wine, they probably used pure water or ;water 
mingled with raisins.*^ Their mannem were austere, and 
ascetic; they tolerated, but hardly tolerated, marriage, 
and that only among the inferior orders:® the theatre, 
the banquet, even the bath, were severely proscribed. 
Their diet was of fruits and herbs; they shrank with 
abhorrence from animal food; and, with Buddhist nicety, 
would tremble at the guilt of having extinguished the 
principle of life, the spark, as it were, of celestial light, 
in the meanest creature. This involved*^ them in the 
strangest absurdities and contradictions, which are 
pressed against them by their antagonists with imrelent- 


ool«ndam putant. Ego ab hit in boo 
<|itoqQ0 mtiltum diremui inoedo, qoi 
ipeum mo, ai mo(f6 tin dignut, n^km- 
i^Io Dei templom puto. Virtim Tivte 
myeotatU timidacram Chritiiim filinn 
qtu aocij^o ; anun, mentem porif ar» 
UWot ditdplinif tobatam. Honoroi 
qnoquo divinoo ao ncriSda in tola 
tantioniboa, ot ipetf porii at timplicibiii 
pofio/* Fantt, aptid Angnat. xz« 3. 


Th^ bittorly taunted tbe Catbolioi 
with tbeir Paganiim, wacriflcea, 
tbeir agapie, their idolt, their mafrtjra, 
their Gentile holidaTt and ritea. lb. 

^ August, contra Fault Dispnti. 

2 , 8 . 

* St Augustine aocuaea them ol 
breaking the Fifth Commandment 
** Tuautem dootHoSd«moniacgd|li^^ 
inimiooa deputare parentae tuo^^od 
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bg logic/ They admitted penitence for sin, a^id laid 
the fault of their delinquencies on the overpowering 
influence of matter.* 

Mani suffered the fate of all who attempt to reconcile 
conflicting parties without power to enforce harmony 
between them. He was disclaimed and rejected with 


te per .concubitum iu came ligaveriut, 
et hoc modo utique deo tuo immundas 
compedes Impoeuerint.** Adr. Faust, 
lib. XV. p. 278. ‘‘Opinantur et prse- 
dicant diabolum fecisse atque junxisse 
masculam et feminamIdem, lib. xix. 

р. 331. “Displicet ‘crescite et mul- 
tiplicamini,* ne Dei vestri multi- 
plicentur ergastula/' &c. Adv. Secun¬ 
dum, 0 . 21. 

*Ar4x*(rBai ydfxvp koX d<ppoJiL(Tl»y 
iced TtKyoToitatf Jya iirirXtidy ^ 

Sdvofuf iyoiicfi(rp xari 

Tou y4yovs StaHo^y, Alexand. Lycop, 

с, 4, 

They asserted, indeed, that their 
doctrines went no farther in this respect 
than those of the Catholic Christians. 
Faustus, 30. c. 4. Their opposition to 
marriage it assigned as among the 
causes of the ennftty of the Persian 
king. “ Rex vero Tersarum, cum vi- 
disset tsAa Catholicoa dt Episcopos, 
quam Manicheos Maoetis sectarios, a 
nuptiis abstinere, m Manichseos qui- 
dsm seotentiam mortis tulit. Ad 
Christianos vero idem edictum manavit. 
Quum i|^ur Christiani ad regem con* 
Ihgiastnt, juiiit iHe di&crimen quale 
inter ntrosqne esset, sibi exponi." 
Apnd Aaseman. Biblioth. Orient. 
Tii. 220. 

Tlwirers, however, very different 
mlai oi diet and of mannera for the 
•kpt ttid thq niidltora> mudt rcana- 
of the mo&ki and other 


Christians among the Catholics. See 
quotations in Lardner, ii. 156. 

^ St. Augustine’s Treatise de Mor. 
Manichseor. is full of these extraor¬ 
dinary charges. In the Confessions 
(iii. 10), he says that the fig wept 
when it was pludced, and the parent 
tree poured forth tears of milk; ** that 
particles of the true and Supreme God 
were imprisoned in an ai{t>le) and could 
not be set free but by the touch of one 
of the elect. If eaten, therefore, by 
one not a Manichean, it was a deadly 
sin; and hence they are charged with 
making it a sin to give any thing 
which bad life to a poor man not a 

Manichean.They showed more 

compassion to the fruits of the earth 
than to human beings.” They ab¬ 
horred husbandry, it is said, as con¬ 
tinually wounding life, even in deariog 
a field of thorns; “ so much more were 
they friends of gourds than of men.'* 
f' An acknowledgement of the blame¬ 
lessness of their manners it extorted 
from St. Angnsiine; *at least he admits 
that, at &r as hit knowledge as a 
hearer, he can charge them with no 
immorality. Contr.WortuDat. in init. 
In other p^ of hit writings, esptdtUy 
in the tract De Morib, Manichseor., ht 
it more unfavourable. But tee.tfat 
r^DOorkablt ptatage, Contra Fauf 
in which tbs Mankheon oontratlt hit 
tporis with tht fiiUk of tht ortho4os 
Chrittiui. 
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every mark o£ indignation and abhorrence by both. On 
hia return from exile,^ indeed, he was received with 
respect and favour by the reigning soverei^, Hormouz, 
the son of Shahp6or, who bestowed upon him a castle 
named Arabion. In this point alone the Greek and 
Oriental accounts coincide. It was from his own castle 
that Mani attempted to propagate his doctrines among 
the Christieins in the province of Babylonia. The fame 
of Marcellus, a noble Christian soldier, for his charitable 
acts in the redemption of hundreds of captives, desig¬ 
nated him as a convert who might be of invaluable 
service to the cause of Manicheism. According to the 
Christian account, Mani experienced a signal discom¬ 
fiture in Jiis conference with Archelaus, bishop of Cas- 
car,‘ But his dispute with the Magian Hierarchy had a 
of more fearful termination. It was an artifice of 
the new king Baharam to tempt the dangerous 
teacher from his castle. He was seized, flayed alive, 
and his skin, stuffed with straw, placed over the gate of 
the city of Shahpoor. . 

But wild as jnay appear the doctrines of Mani, they 
expired not with Iheir author. The anniversary of his 
death was hallowed by his mourning di^iples.*^ The 
sect was organized upon the Christian model: iie left 


^ According to Malcolm, he did not 
return till the rSgn of Baharam. 

t SonM of the olijectiona of Beaoao- 
bre to this oonferenoe appear insuper¬ 
able. Allow a' city named Caswr; 
can we oredit the choice of Greek, eren 
Heathen, rhetorioiane and grammarians 
as nwnainri in such a city and in snd& 
a ednteet? Arohelaua, it mtxst indeed 
be oonfeweed, ^ya the soidust; and If 
^lani had bm no more powti^ as a 
ceaeoner, mr as a ipeal^, he would 


hardly have distracted the East and 
West with his doctrines. It B not 
improbably an imaginary dialogue in 
the form, though certainly not in the 
s^le, of Plato, ^ the best edition 
of it, in Routh*t Reliqnlse Saorw. 

^ Augustin, oontr. Epist. Manlchei, 
c. 9. The day of Mani’a dwth was 
kept holy by his tbilowers, because he 
reaily died; the orucifix|pn neglected. 


because C^urist bsd but 
pired on the aroM, 
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his tyvelye apostles, bis seventy-two bishops,® his priest¬ 
hood. His distinction between the Elect® or the Per¬ 
fect, and the Hearers or Catechumens, jffered an exact 
image of the orthodox Christian communities; and the 
latter were permitted to marry, to eat animal food, and 
to cidtivate the earth.® In the East and in the _ 

Tffest the doctnnes spread with the utmost ofhureu- 
mpidity; and the deep impression which they 
made upon the mind of m a n may be estimated by 
ffanicheism having become, almost throughout Asia and 
Europe, a by-word of religious animosity. In the 
Mohammedan world the tenets of the Sadducean, the 
impious Mani, are branded as the worst and most awful 
impiety. In the West the progress of the believers in 
this most dangerous of Heresiarchs was so successful 
that the followers of Mani were condemned to the flames 
or to the mines, and the property of those who intro¬ 
duced the “execrable usages and foolish laws of the 
Persians ” into the peaceful empire of Borne, confiscated 
to the imperial treasury. One of the edicts of Dio¬ 
cletian was aimed at their suppression.^ St Augustine 

■ Augostln. de c. 46. 

* The stEangest notion that 
Tegetablet used for food were pnrified, 
that is, the dlyine principle of life and 
light separated, from the material and 
impure, by passing through the bodies 
oftheriect, *<Prwbentalimentaelectis 
Kiit, ut divins ilk substantia in eonim 
▼entre purgata, impe^ eis yeniam, 
quororn traditor obktkne purganda.'* 

Augustin, de Hserea, o. 46. It was a 
merit in tht hearers to Xnake these 
ofikiiigi. Coinptn Con&Bi. ir. !• 

* AQditor|s»«^id eppdkntnr apod 

om|Ni yeacimtQ^^ et agxea 
meres babent, 


quorum nihil kdnnt qui vocantor 
Elect!. Angnstin. Epist. ccmrii. 

f See the edict in Routh, ir. p. 
285. Some doubt has been thrown 
on Us authentidtj. It^is questioned 
bj S. Basnage and bj Laidner, though 
admitted by Bcansobre. 1 cannot 
think the ignorance wlU it betrays 
of the ** true prindples*of the Hani- 
cbees,**' the argoment addnoed by 
Lardner, of the leeai weight. Dio¬ 
cletian’s predecessors were at little 
acquainted with the ** true prineiplel 
of Christianity,** yet ooadiiiised t^ 
in their poblio proosediB|s» 
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himself^ with difficulty scaped the trammels of their 
creed, to become their most able anteigonist; and in i 
every century qf Christianity, Manicheism, when its real 
nature was as much unknown as the Copemican system, 
was a proverb of reproach against all sectaries who 
departed from the unity of the Church. 

The extent of its success may be calculated by t^ 
implacable hostility of all other religions to the doc¬ 
trines of Mani: the causes of that success are more 
difficult to conjecture, Manicheism would rally under 
its banner the scattered followers of the Gnostic sects: 
but Gnosticism was never, it would seem, popular; 
while Manicheism seems to have had the power of ex¬ 
citing ^a fanatic attachment to its tenets in the lower 
orders. The severe asceticism of their manners may 
have produced some effect; but in this respect they 
could not greatly have outdone monastic Christianity; 
hnd the distinct and definite impersonations of their 
creed, always acceptable to a rude and imaginative 
class, were encountered by formidable rivals in the 
daemonolc^ and the more complicated form of worship 
which was rapidly growing up among the Catholics.' 


4 There ii tomtihing very beautiful 
ia the language of St. Augcutine, and 
at the aama time notUng can ahow 
more dearly the atrong hold whidb 
Manidiefam had obtained onthe Chria- 
tian woiid. HU in roe a«Tiant, qui; 
neeehint cum quo labore Terum in- 
Tcuiatur, «t quam difficile caTeantor | 
eitorat. nU in Toe renriaat qui I 
tteedukti quam nuruffi el ardoum dt 
oarnalia plnmlaamiita^pto mmta w 
idtate ^ . ]]li tavToa, 

a«Tlaiit, qui ahiditiS- qoibiii Mis||triii | 
it flat, ttt ai quautnla* | 


I cunque parte poaait intelligi Deua. 
Proatremo ilU in roa asriant, qui 
nunquam tali errore decepti aint, quali 
voa.deceptos vident.” Conir. Epist. 
Manichiei, c. 2. But the ^irit o/ 
controveray was too atrong for the 
charity and justice of Auguatini. The 
tract which appeara to hm to giro the 
fidriat view of thi real oontrereny, 
the Dhputatio contra Fortunatum. 

* 'Thi ManichMiii were legally oo» 
teined under ValmltQlaa and Valena. 
Thi houamin whkh t^^^thair 
miitliiga Wirt jonflamiffi eld* 
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In the Eastern division of the Eoman Empire, Chris¬ 
tianity had obtained a signal victory, it had Triumph of 
subdued by patient endurance the violent hos- 
tility of Galerius; it had equally detfed the insidious 
policy of Maximin; it had twice engaged in a contest 
with the civil government, and twice come forth in 
Ijiumph. The edict of toleration had been extorted 
from the dying Galerius; and the Pagan Hierarchy, 
and more splendid Pagan ceremonial, with which Maxi- 
min attempted to raise up a rival power, fell to the 
ground on his defeat by Licinius, which closely followed 
that of Maxentius by Constantine. The Christian com¬ 
munities had publicly reassembled; the churches were 
rising in statelier form in all the cities; the bishops had 
reassumed their authority over their scattered but un- 
diminished flocks. Though, in the one case, indignant 
animosity and the desire of vindicating the severity of 
their measures against a sect dangerous for its numbers 
as well as its principles, in the other the glowing zeal ol 
the martyr may be suspected of some exaggeration, yet 
when a public imperial edict, and the declarations of 
the Christians .themselves, assert the numerical pre¬ 
dominance of Ae Christian party, it is im- 
possible io doubt that their numbers, as well ti*n«. 
as their activity, were imposing and formidable. In 
a rescript of Maximin, the Emperor states that it had 
been forced on the observation of his august fathers. 


t 


t 


(Cod. Theodot^ xvi 3). By Thaodo- 
wan declared infunous, 
^ of isberitlsg by law, 

^ 17. Tbo OM^demnatipn of ibo 
Maaiofattiit H by IV Im L, 

Manichiuia ittSidly— 
^ 0)} tWr revival 


ia the Middle Agee, aod their oxteneiTt 
diwieminaticn, at least at to their l«d- 
iog priociplea; the uodyiag obaUaaoy 
of th^ teneta—if one of tha t^oti 
OQxiooa chaptm in Ohrift ia a hM«Ry* 
Saa Utin ChrlaMaBi^, i. M 
91, Iw. 

72 
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Diocletian and Maximian, that almost all mankind had 
abandoned the worship of their ancestors, and united 
themselves to tlje Christian sect ;• and Lucianus, a pres- 
byter of Antioch, who suffered martyrdom under Maxi- 
min, asserts in his last speech that the greater part of 
the world had rendered its allegiance to Christianity; 
entire cities, and even the rude inhabitants of coun^ 
districts.* These statements refer more particularly to 
. the East; and in the East various reasons 
■tateofthe would lead to the supposition that the Chris- 
8*«itothe^ tians bore a larger proportion to the rest of 
ScSStiaS- the population than in the other parts of the 
empire, except perhaps in Africa. The East 
was the native country of the new religion; the sub¬ 
stratum of Judaism, on which it rested, was broader; 
and Judaism had extended its own conquests much 


* Awayras iuSpiiTOvSf ica- 

ToXci^clcrTir rwu 6pij<r- 

Mttas, T& i$p9i rS»v Xpi<rrtay&y 
^fifitfux^rcLs. Apud Euaeb. Hist. 
Ec. ix. 9. 

* ** Pars poene mundi jam mi^r huic 
rentati adstipolatur; urbes integrsa; 
aut si in his aliquid sospectum videatar, 
oootestatar de his etiam agrestis manos, 
ignara figmenti.** This speech, it is 
tma, is otilj contained in the Latin 
tran^tioa of Eusebius by Rufinus, 
Bui there is a calm character in its 
tone, which lyrouches its authenticity. 
The high authority of Porson and Dr, 
Routh requires the odditioa of the 
f(41owiiig note: ** Pr«ititisse aUis 
multitudine his quoque temporibus 
ChristiaDos, soriptum extat apad Per- 
phyriuiii,qiil eosalioubi nomittavit roht 
wXtUyatf ut me ^Im fecit ecrtiortBi 
arnditiasinma Porsonua.'* BouUi, 


liquisB Sacrse, iii. 293. Gibbon has 
attempted to form a calculation of (be 
relative numbers of the Christians (see 
ch. XV. voL ii. p. 363, with my note); 
he is, perhaps, inclined to underrate 
the pvoportioa,.which they bore to the 
Heathens. Te^ notwithstanding the 
quotatiops above, and high autho¬ 
rity of Porson and of Routh, 1 should 
venture to doubt their being the 
majority, except, possibly, in a few 
Eastern cities. In ihct, in a popula¬ 
tion so fluctuating as that of the 
empire at thig time, any accurate 
calculation would have been nearly 
impossible. M. Beognot agrees very 
much with Gibbon; and, I should 
conceive, with regard to Uie West, is 
ckaiiy right, though I shall allegs 
prese^y some reasons for more 
rapid progtast of CSiristiai^ ^ tb 
Wwt of Europe* 
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farther by proselytism, and had thus prepared the way 
for Christianity. In Egypt and in the Asiatic provinces 
all the early modifications of Christian opinions, the 
Gnostic sects of all descriptions, had arilen; showing, as 
it were, by their fertility the exuberance of religious 
life and the congeniality of the soil to their prolific 
\ggetation. The constitution of society was, in some 
^^cts, more favourable than in Italy to the develop¬ 
ment of the new religion. But it may be question^ 
whether the Western provinces did not at last offer the 
most open field for its free and undisputed course. In 
the E^, the civilisation was Greek, or, in the remoter 
regions, Asiatic. The Eomans assumed the sovereignty, 
and the highest offices of the government were lopg held 
by men of Italian birth. Some of the richer patricians 
possessed extensive estates in the different provinces, 
but below this the native population retained its own 
habits and usages. Unless in the mercantile towns, 
which were crowded with foreign settlers from all quar¬ 
ters, who brought their manners, their customs, and 
their deities, the whole society was Greek, Syrian, or 
Egyptian. Above all, there was a native religion; and 
however this loqse confederacy of religious republics, of 
independent coUegef or fraternities of the local or the 
national priesthoods, might only be held together by 
the bond of common hostility to the new /aith, yet 
everywhere this religion was ancient, established, con¬ 
formed to the habits of the people, endeared by local 
vanity, strengthened by its connexion with Municipal 
privileges, recognised by the homage and sanctioned 
by the worship of the civil authorities. The Boman 
prefect, or pro-consul, considered every form of Pagaur 
fom as sufficiently identified with that of Borne to 
respect and support: everywhere ho found 
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deities with the same names or attributes os those of the 
imperial city; and everywhere, therefore, there ivas 
an alliance, seemingly close and intimate, between the 
local religion an^ the civil government. 

In the Western provinces, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
Of tiw West. particularly in Gaul, the constitution 

of society was very different. It was Eomeq| 
formed by the influx of colonists from different quarters, 
and the gradual adoption of Koman manners by the 
natives. It had grown up on the wane of Paganism. 
There was no old, or established, or national religion. 
The ancient Druidism had been proscribed as a dark 
and inhuman superstition, or had gradually worn away 
before the progress of Koman civilisation. Out of Italy, 
the gods of Italy were, to a certain degree, strangers; 
the Romans, as a nation, built no temples in their con¬ 
quered provinces: the munificence of an individual, 
sometimes, perhaps, of the reigning Cmsar, after having 
laid down the military road, built the aqueduct, or 
encircled the vast arena of the amphitheatre, might reuse 
a fane to his own tutelary divinity.^ Of the foreign 
settlers, each brought his worship; ^h set up hh 
gods; vestiges of every kind of rel^on/ Greek, Ariatic 
Mithraic, have been discovered in'Gaul, but none waf 
dominant or exclusive. This state of society woulc 
require or welcome, or at all events offer less resistance 
to the propagation of a new faith. After it had one 
passed th^ Alps,* Christianity made rapid progress 
and the father of Constantine may have been guided n 


* Eumtniui, in his panegyilo on 
Constantine, mentions t ^o temples of 
Apollo; of one,/* the most beautiful 
In the world,** the site is unknown: 
It is snppoesd to hare been at Lyons 


or Vienne; the other was at Auto 
Rumen. Paneg. nS., with the note 
Cellorius. 

* Serins trans alpes rdkioon 1 
susoeptkf Snlpio. Sem. 
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less by policy than humanity, in his reluctant and mer- 
ciful execution of the persecuting edicts of Diocletian 
and Qalerius. 

Such was the position of Christianitywhen Constan¬ 
tine commenced his struggle for universal empire. In 
he East, though rejected by the ancient rival of Home, 
he kingdom of Persia, it was acknowledged as the 
rSigion of the state by a neighbouring nation. In the 
Etonian provinces, it was emerging victorious from a 
period of the darkest trial; and though still threatened 
by the hostility of Maximin, that hostility was con¬ 
strained to wear an artful disguise, and, when it ventured 
to assume a more open form, w€U3 obliged to listen, at 
least with feigned respect, to the remonstrances of the 
victorious Constantine. In the North, at least in that 
part from which Constantine derived his main strength, 
it was respected and openly favoured by the Government. 
Another striking circumstance might influence the least 
superstitious mind, and is stated by the ecclesiastical 
historian not to have been without effect on Constantine 
himself. Of all the Emperors who had been invested 
with the purple, either as August! or Cmsars, during the 
persecution of the Christians, his father alone, the pro¬ 
tector of^ Christianity, had gone down to an honoured 
And peaceful grave.^ Diocletian, indeed, still lived, 


y Euaeb. Vit. Const. L 21; Soorat. 
ficcles. Hist, i, 11. The language of 
the Eocleeiastical Historian Socrates is 
remarkable. Constantine, he says, was 
mediUting the Uberation of the em* 
pire from ita tyrants: koI ijv 
r(yn 

wlKottpoy kpbf r^y p^XVy 

**^fF**i 4x4fi0cty€y, 


Tl 


&s oliky ^yayro ot wtpi AioiicXifrt* 
ayhy, wipl robs iW'fiyvy $fobt Sio- 
Ktlfi^yoif ^vpuTKty rt Sh 6 aSrov «■«- 
rijpf Koy(rrdyriost iyoerrpaiptls rk$ 
BpritTKtlaSf eMou/LU>y|itVe» 
pay rhy fiihy Bsfiyayty, It was ia 
this mood of mind that he taw the 
rision of the crosa, Soor* EoeL Hltk 
1 . 2 . 
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but in what, no doubt, appeared to most of his former 
Kndoftiw subjects, an inglorious retirement. However 
JJciSS* the philosophy of the abdicated Emperor might 
teach diim to show the vegetables of his garden, 
as worthy of as much interest to a mind of real, dignity 
as the distinctions of worldly honour; however he may 
have been solicited by a falling 6knd desperate facti^ 
to resume the purple, his abdication was no doubt, m 
general, attributed to causes less dignified than the con¬ 
tempt of earthly grandeur. Conscious derangement of 
mind (a malady inseparably connected, according to the 
religious notions of Jew, Pagan, probably of Christian 
during that age, with the divine displeasure), or remorse 
of conscience, was reported to embitter the calm decline 
of Dicicletian’s life. Instead of an object of envy, no 
doubt, in the general sentiment of mankind, he was 
thought to merit only aversion or contempt.* Maximian 
(Herculius), the colleague of Diocletian, after resuming 
the purple, engaging in base intrigues, or open warfare, 
against his son Maxentius, and afterwards against his 
protector Constantine, had anticipated the sentence of 
the executioner. Severus had been made prisoner, and 
forced to open his own veins. Galerius,‘^the chief author 
of the persecution, had experience!^ the" most piiserable 
fate; he had wasted away with a slow and agonising 
and loathsome disease. Maximin alone remain^, here¬ 
after to perish in miserable obscurity. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the great persecutor of the Christies 
had been^ the jealous tyrant of Constantine’s youth. 


* It it cmioQt how tindfliig an 
mdi prajiidicca. I nmember that M. 
CrStinm J0I7 aonitwhen MMrtt thil 
dfSMot XIV. (Oanganalli) irat tiw 


0&I7 Pope who «Ttr died in a ttate of 
derangement (Bonifiue VIII.?). I 
donht both hit hbtoHoal facta, but the 
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Constantine had preserved his liberty, perhaps his life> 
only by the boldness and rapidity of his flight from the 
court of Galerius.® 

Under all these circumstances, Qfonstantine was ad¬ 
vancing against Home. The battle of Verona 
had decided the fate of the empire: the vast 
forces of Maxentius had melted away before 
the sovereign of Gaul; but Eome, the capital, was still 
held with the obstinacy of despair by the voluptuous 
tyrant Maxentius. Constantine appeared on the banks 
of the Tiber, though invested with the !^man purple, 
yet a foreign conqueror. Many of his troops 
were Barbarians, Kelts, Germans, Britons; yet, 
in all probability, there were many of the Gaulish 
Christians in his army. Maxentius t^ew himself upon 
the gods, as well as upon the people of Eome; he 
attempted with desperate earnestness to rally the energy 
of Eoman valour under the awfulness of the Eoman 
religion. 

During the early part of his reign, Maxentius, intent 
upon his pleasures, had treated the religious Beu*!onof 
divisions of Rome with careless indifference, 
or had endeavoured to conciliate the Christian party by 
connS^g at thefr security. His deification of Q^erius 
had been, as it were, an advance to the side of Paganism. 
The rebellion of Africa, which he revenged by the de¬ 
vastation of Carthage, was likely to bring him into 

» 

rifwphy r4\of KoroMdXmffw, in 
way rh fter^ iK*(yovs Mpdtwwa 
yiyot, riit itctirmy 
&AAov wapaifiyuwros, iwofifrawi 
roTs rh tfiom (nVowri W i t Hlafc 
Apod Theodont. Eoo. HUAI. o» 25 . 


* In his letter to Sapor, King of 
FMt, Co&sUntine himaelf acknuw> 
Mgee ilie influence of t]ieae motives 
«n bit mind: tr voXAol rfir TjSe 
floe'iAftirdsvaiy, fuan^teti wXdimf 

1 dkV iwmfTMt tomStw 
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hostile contact with the numerous Christians of that 
province. In Rome itself an event had occurred which, 
however darkly described, was connected with the an* 
bagonistic religious parties in the capital. A fire had 
broken out in the temple of the Fortune of Rome. The 
tutelary deity of the Ionian greatness—an awful omen 
in this dark period of decline and dissolution I—was in 
danger. A soldier—^it is diflBcult to ascribe such temerity 
to 6my but a Christian fanatic—^uttered some words of 
insult against the revered, and it might be alienated, 
goddess. The indignant popillace rushed upon the 
^aitor to the majesty of Rome, and summoned the 
praetorian cohorts to wreak their vengeance on all who 
could be irapposed to sheire in the sentiments of the 
apostate soldder. Maxentius is accused by one Christian 
and one Pagein historian of having instigated the 
tumult; by one Pagan he is said to have used his 
utmost exertions to allay its fiiry. Both statements 
may be true; though at first he may have given free 
scope to the massacre, at a later period he may have 
taken alarm, and attempted to restore the peace of the 
city.^ Of the direct hostility of Maxentius to Cl^risti- 
anity, the evidence is dubious and obscure.*^ A Roman 
matron preferred the glory, or the c;rime, of sujcide, 
rather than submit to his lustful embraces. But it was 
the beauty, no doubt, not the religion of Sophronia, 


• The silenoe of Eoeebiue ae to the 
Christianity of the soldier, may be 
thought an insnperable oljecti<m to 
this view. Bat in the first place, the 
Eastern bishop was but imperfectly 
tnfio^rmad on the affidrs of Borne, and 
might hesitate, if |tware of the fitet, 
to implicate the Christian name with 
thai which was so long one of the 


most serious and effective chaiges 
against the &ith, its* treacherous hos* 
tility to the greatness of Bonie. The 
words of the Pagan Zosimua are rwj 
strong:— BKdar^fia piifmra «earli 
to 5 $9\o¥ arparwri^ rit led 
rov wobf rh 

IwchSdrret 

Zm Hist. U. 13. ^ 
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wbich: excited the passions of Maxentius, whose licen* 
tiousness comprehended almost all the noble families of 
Eome in its insulting range.® The Papal history, not 
improbably resting on more ancient ailthority, represents 
Maxentius as degrading the Pope Marcellus to the 
humble function of a groom. The predecessor of the 
Gregories and Innocents swept the Imperial stable.^ 

The darkening and more earnest Paganism of Maxen¬ 
tius is more clearly disclosed by the circum- HuPigM. 
stances of his later history. He had ever ^ 
listened with trembling deference to the expounders of 
signs and omens. He had suspended his expedition 
against Carthage, because the signs were not propitious.® 
l^fore the battle of Verona, he commanded the Sybil¬ 
line books to be consulted. “ The enemy of the Eomans 
will perish,” answered the prudent and ambiguous oracle; 
but who could be the enemy of Rome but the foreign 
Constantine, descending from his imperial residence at 
Treves, with troops levied in the barbarous provinces, 
and of whom the gods of Rome, though not yet de¬ 
claredly hostile to their cause, might entertain a jealous 
suspicion? 

On the advance of Constantine, Maxentius redoubled 
his religious activity. He paid his adoration at the 
'^Sltars of all the go^; he consulted all the diviners of 
future events.^ He had shut himself in his .palace; the 
adverse signs made him take refuge in a private house.* 
Darker rumours were propagated in the East: he is 
reported to have attempted to read the secrets of futurity 


^ EnaclfcTit. Const, i. 83, 84. 
Anattasios, Vit Marcell; Pla- 
Vitt l^Scuin In Marcello. 




iJ. 14. 


f Euieb. Vit. Const I, 21; ^paaki 
of his KOKor^xvovs utiH yoitriitifi 
liAyyvtlv* 

Z^aimns, {4 14. 
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in the entrails of pregnant women to Imye sought an 
alliance with the infernal deities, and endeayoured by 
magical formularies to ayert the impending danger. 
Howeyer the mor# enlightened Pagans might disclaim 
the weak, licentious, and sanguinary Maxentius, as the 
representatiye either of the Boman majesty or the 
Homan religion, in the popular mind, probably, an inti¬ 
mate connexion united the cause of the Italian soyereign 
with the fortunes and the gods of Eome. It is possible 
that Constantine might attempt to array against this 
imposing barrier of ancient superstition the power of 
the new and triumphant faith: he might appeal, as it 
were, to the God of the Christians against the gods of 
the capital. His small, though victorious, army might 
derive courage in their attack on the fate-hallowed city, 
from whose neighbourhood Galerius had so recently 
returned in discomfiture, fix^m a vague notion that they 
were under the protection of a tutelar deity, of whose 
nature they were but imperfectly informed, and whose 
worshippers constituted no insignificant part of their 
barbarian army. 

Up to this period all that we know of Constantine’s 
religion would imply that he was outwardly, 
zealously, Pagan. - In a public ora¬ 
tion his panegyrist extols the magnificence of his offer^ 
ings to the gods. His victorious presence was not merely 
expected to restore more than their former splendour to 
the Gaulish cities, ruined by barbaric incursions, but 
sumptuous temples were to arise at his bidding, to pro¬ 
pitiate the deities, particularly Apollo, his tutelary 


^ EoMb. Vit CoMt. I 86. 

* Mfiito igHar MgQttMma ilia 
Idolxa tantia donarOa honmtaU, at 
pm Ttlara non qaerant. Jam ofSBia 


Tooan ad aa tampla Tidentnr, 
pueque Apollo noalar, d^jua ftrw 
tlboa aqaia paijorla poatamtor, qtui 
ta mailme oportil odte Kao 4 iiil 
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’fhe medals struck for these victories are covered with 
the symbols of Paganism. Eusebius himself admits that 
Constantine was at this time in doubt which religion he 
thould embrace, and, after his vislbn, required to be 
instructed in the doctrines of Christianity.*^ 

The scene in which the memorable vision of Constan¬ 
tine is laid varies widely in the different accounts. 
Several places in Gaul lay claim to the honour of this 
momentous event in Christian history. If we assume 
the most probable period for such an occurrence, what¬ 
ever explanation we adopt of the vision itself, it would 
be at this awful crisis in the destiny of Constantine and 
of the world, before the walls of Home; an instant when, 
if we could persuade ourselves that the Almighty Euler, 
in 9uch a mmnery interposed to proclaim the fall of 
Paganism and the establishment of Christianity, it would 
have been a public and a solemn occasion, worthy of the 
Divine interference. Nowhere, on the other hand, was 
the high-wrought imagination of Constantine so likely 
to be seized vdth religious awe, and to transform some 
extraordinary appearance in the heavens into the sign 
of the prevaUing Deity of Christ; nowhere, lastly, would 
policy more .imperiously require some strong religious 
impi^ to counterbalance the hostile terrors of Paganism, 
bmbattled against him. 

Eusebius,’" the Bishop of Caesarea, asserts that Con* 
stantine himself made, and confirmed by an oath, the 
extraordinary statement, which was received with im* 

Jori JoixmiqtM reoobantibaf tem Oouttani c. 27-32. 

■tibnltit, circa toa, OoDitanti&c, ^ Vit. Gooit. i, 28. Hm momS 
VMUgia vrb« ci ten^ ooDSTurgimt* editor of EtudDbu hia olBad 
fiiuiifiai PtoeiOrr. onL tbi lift of ComtetfaM a ChlUltaa 

r. ^ 'Zmu Biirtt $^P Crropadia. 

I KuNl)b va. 
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plicit veneration during many ages of Cliristianity, but 
YUionof wMch the severer judgement of modem histo- 
0ontt»uii6, inquiry has called in question, has investi¬ 

gated with the most searching accuracy, and almost 
universally destroyed its authority with rational men; yet, 
it must be admitted, found no satisfactory explanation of 
its origin." AYhile Constantine was meitating in gravef 


* The silence, not only of all con¬ 
temporary history (the legend of Arte¬ 
mius, abandoned even by TlUemont, 
does not deserve the name), but of 
Eusebius himself, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, gives a most dangerous nd- 
vanta^ to tlm who altogether reject 
the story. ISut on whom is the in¬ 
vention of the story to be fathered ? 
On Ensehius? who, although his con¬ 
science might not be delicately scru¬ 
pulous on the subject of pious fraud, 
is charged with no more than the 
suppre^n of truth, not with the 
direct invention of fidsdiood. Or, on 
Constantine himself? Could it he 
with him a deliberate fiction to com- i 
maud the h%her veneration of the 
Christian party? Or was his imsgina- 
tion at the time, or was his memory 
in kls later days, deceived by tome 
inexplicable illusion? 

The first eicumus of Hch^kslMn, in 
hit edHioa of ^usehius, oontidns the 
fullest, and, on ^ whole,'the most' 
tenpende and jhdidons disouiitoti of 
this tulject, so mexhaustihly interest¬ 
ing, yet so husplicaUe, to the hista- 
tied inquirer. There are three ked- 
iBg theories, varioiiely modffied by 
their diArent partlisiis: 1. A real 
miracle. 2. A ualoml 
rweeented to the hnsgfastfoii of An 
Bofinr. 3. A ddibeintn invaHliii 


on the part of the Emperor, or of 
Eusebius* The first hsn few partlmns 
in the present day. ** Ut enim mira- 
cnlo Constantinam a superstitione 
gentili avocatum esee, nemo fiicile 
faac cetate adhuc credet.^ Heinichen, 
p. 522. Independent of all other 
objections, the moral difficulty in the 
text is to me conclusive. Ihe third 
has its partisans, but appears to me 
to be absolutely incredible. But the 
general consent of the more learned 
and dispassionate writers seems in 
I favour of the second, which was first, 

I I believe, suggested by P. Albeit 
I Fabricius. In this concur Schroeck, 

I the German Church historian, Neander, 

I Manso, Heinichen, and, in short, all 
I modem writers wjio have any claim 
to historical criticism. 

The grea^' difficulty, whicji eaenq^ 
bere the theory which resedtes it Into^ 
a solar helo or some natural ph«no- 
ipenoQ ia tha legend h toOt^ 
which no optical illusion can well ex¬ 
plain, if it be ti^en literally. The 
only rational theory k to suppose 
that this was the infbrence drawn by 
the mind of CoUitantfne, and Mnbodied 
in iheia wmds ; whjkii, fieni being 
IniBribad oh' the lAban^ c^ oh the 
anna or any OAar jnhtk taenutbent, 
aa oemmemoTitive of the e^t/gw- 
duallf fftw inti n hilegnd tnlf 
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eamestnesa the claims of the rival religions,—on one 
hand the arvrful fate of those who had persecuted Chris-^ 
tianity, on the other the necessity of some divine assist¬ 
ance to counteract the magical incantations of his enemy, 
—^he addressed his prayers to the One great Supreme. 
On a sudden, a short time after noon, appeared a bright 
cross in the heavens, just above the sun, with this in¬ 
scription, ‘‘ By this, conquer ” Awe seized himself and 
the whole 6mny, who were witnesses of the wonderful 
phmnomenon. But of the signification of the vision 
Constantine was altogether ignorant. Sleep fell upon 
his harassed mind, and during his sleep Christ him^lf 
appeared, and enjoined him to make a banner in the 
shape of that celestial sign, under which his ams would 
be for ever crowned with victory. 

Constantine immediately commanded the famous La- 
barum to be made,—the Labarum which for a long time 
was borne at the head of the Imperial armies, and vene¬ 
rated as a sacred reUc at Constantinople. The shaft of 
this celebrated standard was cased with gold; above the 
transverse beam, which formed the cross, was wrought 
in a golden ^rown the monogram, or rather the device 
of two letters, which signified the name of Christ. And 
^ foPthe first tiifte the meek and peaceful Jesus became 
a God of battle, and the cross, the holy sign of Christian 
redemption, a banher of bloody strife. * 


the ,vision. 

The Inter, and* more poetic writera 
adorn thf ihields ai^d the hdmete of 
the wholf erm; with the sign of ^e 
■ cr^w., ^ 

Tm Clffbtteate doobi adveatantli ad 
^^wbem , 

Ttbeihia in etlsaa 


MaJeitate regi»(iTiod ilgniimdextera vladez 
Prsetolerlt, quati radimt •temmate pOk 
Chrtftoi piQipmwTiin. gMnmantf texme in 


aoro, 

aidebat sammla cnii 


Fradnt biSjonnMli«B^i!«4itt. 


fioadbb Vit. Gontti i. SS; Hi B. ac, 
S. Zfliinuia, ii. Wit 

Cititaaitea,p. 41 »a^q. 
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This irreconcileable incongruity between the symbol 
of universal peace and the horrors of war, in my judge¬ 
ment, is conclusive against the miraculous or super¬ 
natural character of the transaction.® Yet the admission 
of Christianity, not merely as a controlling power, and 
the most effective auxiliary of civil government (an 
oflSce not unbecoming its divine origin), but as the ani¬ 
mating principle of barbarous warfare, argues at once 
the commanding influence which it had obtained over 
the human mind, as well as its degenerewjy from its pure 
and spiritual origin. The unimpeached and unques¬ 
tioned authority of this miracle during so many centuries, 
shows how completely, in the association which tpok 
place between Barbaj^m and Christianity, the former 
maintained its predominance. This was the first advance 
to the military Christianity of the Middle Ages, a modi¬ 
fication of the pure religion of the Gospel, if directly 
opposed to its genuine principles, still apparently indi^ 
pensable to the social progress of men; through which 
the Boman Empire and the barbarous nations, which 
were blended together in the vast European and 
Christian system, must necessarily have pass^ before 
they could arrive at a higher civilisation and a purer 
Christianity. • 


• 1 WAS agree^Uj torprited to find 
that Moaheim concurred In theae aanti- 
menta, fbr which I will readily en- 
oounter the dum of Quakeriara. 

**H»ccine oiwo aerrstori generia 
humani, qui pecnata hominum morte 
“xA ezpiaTit; hcodne oratio Ilo digaa 
eat, qui poeia aootor mortalihoi eat, et 
•uoa boatibaa ignoaoera mlt. . . , • . 
Careamoa ne retemm ChiiatiaiMiruxii 
Mmtloiiibua de wtatia stui mlrMalia 
•oritti d eft nde n diiiafaatoi tti^tatem 


Dei, et aanctiaahnam reUgkoon, quie 
non hoatea,aed non ipaoadabeUare dooet, 
iqjurii aimna." De Beb. ante Conat 985. 
When the Empraaa Hdana, among the 
other treaanrea of ^ tomb of CSiriat, 
finind the nafla which ftstened him tc 
the OFOaa^ Conatantbe turned them 
into a hdmet and blta tbr hk war- 
horse. Sooratei^ 1. 17. Tme or 
fiihnloni^ the atory k duunotarkU: 
of thf OMtUm aanthiMAi then p» 
Tdent. 
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The fate of Eome and*of Paganism was deciled in 
the battle ot the Milvian Bridge; the eventual result 
was the establishment of the Christian empire. But to 
Constantine himself, if at this time tlhristianity tad 
obtained any hold upon his mind, it was now the 
Christianity of the warrior, as subsequently it was that 

J f the statesman. It was the military commander who 
Wed himself of the assistance of any tutelar divinity 
who might insure success to his daring enterprise. 

Christianity, in its higher sense, appeared neither in 
the acts nor in the decrees of the victorious 
Constantine after the defeat of Maxentius. 

Though his general conduct was tempered 
with a wise clemency, yet the execution of his , 
enemies and the barbarous death of the infant son of 
Maxentius, still showed the same relentless disposition 
which had exposed the barbarian chieftains, whom he 
had taken in his successful campaign beyond the Rhine, 
in the arena at Treves.^ The Emperor still maintained 
the same proud superiority over the conflicting religions 
of the empire, which afterwards appeared at the founda¬ 
tion of the new metropolia Even in the Labarum, if the 
initiated eyes of the Christian soldiery could discern the 
sacred syjoabol of Christ indistinctly glittering above the 
there appeared, either embossed on the beam 
below, or embroidered on the square purple banner 
which depended from it, the bust of the Emperor and 
those of his family, to whom the heathen part of his 
Army might pay their homage of veneration. Constan-* 
tine, though he does not appear to have ascended to 


^ Od$ of Uurbarooa aoU was 
•elected Taj tibe pa&egpioal orator as 
<*PiaMX€i, 

^uifOMriiiil el ({viomsi neo 


perfidia erai apta xnilitiaB. neo 
•ereritati, ad p<BLas speotacolo dati, 
MBYkntes bestias moltitodine s^ fiitk 
fSmai,** Eomanii FaMgr. 0 . xa. 

'rnr 
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tlie Capitol, to pay his homage and to offer sacrificeto 
Jupiter the best and greatest, and the other tutelary 
deities of Borne (in general the first act of a victorious 
emperor), yet did not decline to attend the sacred games/ 
Among the acts of the conqueror in Borne, was the re¬ 
storation of the Pagan temples; among his imperial 
titles he did not decline that of the Pontifex Maximus." 
The province of Africa, in return for the bloody head ft 
their oppressor Maxentius, was permitted to found a 
college of priests in honour of the Flavian family. 

The first public edict of Constantine in favour of 
Edict of Christianity is lost; that issued at Milan in the 

cggt imUTO joint names of Constantine and Licinius, is 
» the great charter of the liberties of Christianity.^ 
J^ut it is an edict of full and unlimited toleration, and 
no more. It recognises Christianity as one of the legal 
forms by which the Dirinity may be worshipped.'* It 


^ Euseb. Vit. Const, i. 51. Le 
Beau, Histoire du Bas Empire, ). ii. 

c. xvi. 

* Nec quidquam aliud homines, 
diebus munemm sacrommqoe lu* 
Idtoid, quam te ipsum spectare potu* 
enmt. Incert. Pan^. c. xix. 

* Zofiimns, ir. 36. 

‘ The edict, or rather the copy, 
font bj Licinius to the Prefect of 
Bithynia in'Lactantius, De Mort, Pers. 
zlTiii. 

* Decreeof Milan, A.D. 313. 
erdinanda eioe credidlmui, ut daremus 
et Chiistianis et omnibus liberam po- 
testatem sequendi religionem quam 
quisque Tolui»et, quod quidem df- 

in sede coelesti nolds atque 
omnibus qui sub potestate nostrS sunt 
constituti, placata ao propitijR possit 
OQStere." phis dirinitas, I qonceive, 


was that equivocal term for the Su 
preme Deity, admitted by the Paga 
as weU as the Christian, What Zos: 
mus called rb etiam aliis reli 

gionis su« vel observantia potestatei 
similiter apertam, et liberam, p: 
quiete temporis noetri esse conces^ 
ut in c^lendo quod qui^ue deleger 
habeat liberam iacaltatem, qui^| 
lumuB detrahi) honori neque cuiqm 
religion! aliquid a nobis. 

I will transcribe, however, the ^ 
servationa of Kestoer on this poii 
** Multi merito observ&runt, anim 
illud ostendei^ (sc. deoretum Mec 
lense) ab antlqua religione mini 
alienum. Obserrandum vero, pen 
boo decretnm valere, ut veram C 
stanUni mentem ihde inteliigac 
Ron solus quippe iUius auctor i 
sed Licinius quoque—Huic 
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performs an act of justice in restoring all the public 
buildings and the property which had been confiscated 
by the persecuting edicts of former emperors. Where 
the churches or their sites remained in® the possession of 
the imperial treasury, they were restored without any 
compensation; where they had been alienated, the 
OTants were resumed; where they had been purchased, 
lie possessors were offered an indemnity for their en¬ 
force and immediate surrender, from the state. The 
prefects were to see the restitution carried into execu 
tion without delay and without chicanery. But the 
same absolute freedom of worship was secured to all 
other religions; and this proud and equitable indiffer¬ 
ence is to secure the favour of the divinity to the reign¬ 
ing emperorfif. The whole tone of this edict is that of 
imperifli clemency, which condescends to take under its 
protection an oppressed and injured class of subjects,, 
rather than that of an awe-struck proselyte, esteeming 
Christianity the one true religion, and already deter¬ 
mined to enthrone it as the dominant and established 
faith of the empire. 

The earlier laws of Constantine, though in their effects 
favourable to^ Christianity, claimed some de- ^ueruwi 

/* . * 1 . T • • ofOoMUa- 

lerence, it were, Ip the ancient religion m tin«. 

the««mbiguity of their language, and the cautious terms 
in which they interfered with the liberty of Eaganism. 
The rescript commanding the celebration of the Chris- 


f 


St (Christiinii) non lincerus erat 
Moiciu, paroert debait Constantinai; 
cftteria displioere voluit eab- 
qiii latiqaam religionem pro- 
fiterfotor. Quamyia iipltor etiam re- 
indole' pleoioi jam fbiseet 
tanuB, Qtm id 


temporis erant, eonditionem) mani- 
festarementemnonpotaisset. Eeetner, 
Disp. de commat. qoam, Conitant. II. 
aact. locietaa sabiit Chrietiana. Com* 
pare Heinicheo, Eacon. in Vit. Coma 
p. 513. 
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tian Sabbath, bears no allusion to its peculiar sanctity aa 
a Christian institution. It is the day of the Sun, wHch 
is to be observed by the general veneration; the courts 
were to be clos^, and the noise and tumult of public 
business and legal litigation were no longer to violate 
the repose of the sacred day. But the believer in the 
new Paganism, of which the solar worship was the ch^ 
racteristic, might acquiesce without scruple in the sanc- 
stnotitjof tity of the first day of the week. The genius 
the son<aj. Qf Christianity appears more manifestly in the 
single civil act, which was exempted from the general 
restriction on public business. The courts were to be 
open for the manumission of slaves on the hallowed 
day.* cin the first aggression on the freedom of Pagan¬ 
ism, though the earliest law speaks in a severe and 
vindictive tone, a second tempers the stem language of 
the former statute, and actua% authorises the supersti¬ 
tion fiigainst which it is direct^, as far as it might be 
supposed beneficial to mankind. The ^itinerant sooth¬ 
sayers and diviners, who exercised their arts in private 
houses, formed no recognised part of the old religion, 
w. Their rites were supposed to be connected with 
all kinds of cruel and licentioua practices—^with 
magic and unlawful sacrifices. They performed their 
ceremonies at midnight among tombs, where fifty 
evoked the dead; or in dark chambers, where they 
made libations of the blood of the living. They were 
darkly rumoured not to abstain, on occasions, from hu¬ 
man blood, to offer children on the altar, and to read 
the secrets of futurity in the palpitating entrails o‘ 
human victims. These unholy practices were proscribec 
by the old Boman law and old Boman religion 

* Cod. Thoodoi. U« till. 1 . Tit. Contteat iv. 18 . Zo^tamf 
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This kind of JJaagio was a capital offence by the laws ol 
the Twelve Tables. Secret divintitions had been inter¬ 
dicted by former emperors,—by Tiberijis and by Dio¬ 
cletian.^ The suppression of these rites by Constantine 
might appear no more than a strong regulation of police 
for the preservation of the pubUc morals.* The sooth- 
sll^er who should presume to enter a private house to 
practise his unlawful art, was to be burned alive; those 
who received him were condemned to the forfeiture of 
their property and to exile. But in the public temple, 
according to the established rites, the priests and seers 
might still unfold the secrets of futurity; the people 
were recommended to apply to them rather than to the 
unauthorised diviners, and this permission was* more 
explicitly guaranteed by a subsequent rescript* Those 
arts which professed to avert the thunder from the 
house, the hurricane and the desolating shower from 
the fruitful field, were expressly sanctioned as beneficial 
to the husbandman. Even in case of the royal palace 
being struck by lightning, the ancient ceremony of 
propitiating the Deity was to be practised, and the 
haruspices were •to declare the meaning of the awftil 
portent.'* 

^^t sctoe acts of Constantine, even at this early 
"^lod, might encourage the expanding hopes oonttMitine'i 
of the Christians that they were destined 
before long to receive more than impartial 
justice from the Emperor. His acts of liberality were 


’ ** Harn^ces secreto ac tme testibtia 
«on®uU TttxdV* Snatoniuf, Tib.c. 63. 
**Ars maUtfiBatica damnabilia eat et 
'nterdictaomiitiio.** Compare Beugnot, 
179 . ? 


i. * to Haiiintui, pre- 

lllilpitf. CSod *th0o^ xl « 


• Adite aras pubUcas atque delubra, 
et consuetadinis yeetrie celebrate eo- 
lemnia: nee enim prohibemoa pne* 
terita naarpatkmia ofiSda Uberi liwi 
iractari. Cod. Theodoe. zl, 16* 
b Cod. Theodoe. iz. 16^ xii 1 ()l 
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beyond those of a sovereign disposed to redress the 
wrongs of an oppressed class of his subjects; he not 
merely enforced by his edict the restoration of their 
churches and estates, he enabled them, by his own 
munificence—^his gift of a large sum of money to the 
Christians of Africa—^to rebuUd their ruined edifices, 
and restore their sacred rites with decent solemnitfi'^ 
M!any of the churches in Eome claim the first 
Christian Emperor for their founder. The 
most distinguished of these, and, at the same time, those 
which are best supported in their pretensions to anti¬ 
quity, stood on the sites now occupied by the Lateran 
and by St Peter’s. If it could be ascertained at what 
period' in the life of Constantine these churches were 
built, some light might be thrown on the history of hh 
personal religion. For, the Lateran being an imperial 
palace, the grant of a basilica within its walls for the 
Christian worship (for such we may conjecture to haw 
been the first church), was a kind of direct recognition 
if not of his own regular personal attendance, at least c 
his admission of Christianity within his domestic circle, 
The palace was afterwards granted to the Christiani 
the first patrimony of the Popes. Th6 Vatican subui 
seems to have b^n the favourite place for the 
ment of foreign religions. It was thickly peopled^ 
Jews fiofii an early period;* and remarkable vestiges 
the worship of Cybele, which appear to have flourish^ 
side by tide, as it were, with that of Christianity, i 
mained to the fourth, or the fifth, century.^ The site 


« See Un erigUnl grut of 8000 
^Ske to Cadlitii, Uihop of Csitbage, 
A EaetUtif, Sod. Hill. 

^ The Letena wee the r^Menoe of 
the Prineeie Feoete; ii it odl^ the 
Domoft Feoet* in the ecooost of the 


fint synod held to decide on the 
natist eohUm. Optet. 1. 28. Fat 
waf hei^ been t Chrietien, 

* Bettige, rii. 210, Hist ofj 

* Bonsen nod PUtner, ^ ' 
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Bt. Peter’s Church was believed to occupy the spot hal¬ 
lowed by his martyrdom; and the Christians must have 
felt no unworthy pride in employing the materials of 
Nero’s Circus, the scene of the sanguinary pleasures 
of the first persecutor, on a church dedicated to the 
memory of his now honoured, if not absolutely wor- 
ipped, victim. 

With the protection, the Emperor assumed the con- 
ol over the affairs of the Christian communities: to 
10 cares of the public administration was added a 
jcognised supremacy over the Christian Church. The 
itent to which Christianity now prevailed is shown 
y the importance at once assumed by the Christian 
ishops, who brought not only their losses and their 
offerings during the persecution of Diocletian, but, 
inhappily, likewise their quarrels, before the imperial 
ribunal. From his palace at Treves, Constantine had 
lot only to assemble military councils to debate on the 
lecessary measures for the protection of the German 
frontier and the maintenance of the imperial armies, 
and councils of finance to remodel and enforce the taxa¬ 
tion of the different provinces, but likewise synods of 
Christian bishops to decide on the contests which had 
grown jup in the remote and unruly province of Africa. 
¥Re Emperor himself is said frequently to have appeared 
^thout his imperial state, and, with neither guards nor 
officers around him, to have mingled in the debate, and 
expressed his satisfaction at their unanimity, whenever 
that rare virtue adorned their counsels.* ® 

For Constantine, tho’igh he could give protection, 


f EuMib. Vit. Const. I. zUt. 
poKraBfMi^f 4atrr^r^ ftotyf wdrrmt^ 
iEoMbiOs iHyt too tbit ht 


conducted himsdf at tbt Uahbj^ of Un 
bisbopi. 
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could not give peace to Christianity. It is the nature of 
man, that whatever powerfully moves, agitates to excess 
the public mind. With new views of those subjects 
which make a deftp and lasting impression, new passions 
awaken. The profound stagnation of the human mind 
during the government of the earlier Csesars had been 
atirred in its inmost depths by the silent underworking| 
of the new faith. Momentous questions, which, up to 
that time, had been entirely left to a small intellectual 
aristocracy, had been calmly debated in the villa of the 
Eoman senator or the grove sacred to philosophy, or 
discussed by sophists whose frigid dialectics wearied 
without exciting the mind, had been gradually brought 
down to jthe common apprehension. The nature of the 
Deity; the state of the soul after death; the equality of 
mankind in the sight of the Deity—even questions 
which are beyond the verge of human intellect; the 
origin of evil; the connexion of the physical and moral 
world—^had become general topics; tbey were, for the 
first time, the primary truths of a popular religion, and 
naturally could not withdraw themselves from the alli¬ 
ance with popular passions. These passions, as Chris¬ 
tianity increased in power and influence, came into 
more active operation; as they seized on persons of 
difierent temperament, instead of being themselves su^" 
dued to Christian gentleness, they inflamed C^stianity, 
as it appeared to the world, into a new and more indo¬ 
mitable principle of strife and animosity. Mankind, 
even within’the sphere of Christianity, retrograded to 
the sterner Jewish character: and in its spirit, as well 
as in its language, the Old Testament began to dominate 
over the Gospel of Christ 

The first civil wars which divided CSmstianity were 
those of Donatism and the Trinitarian controveifA 
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The Gnostic sects, in their different varieties, and the 
Manichean,. were rather rival religions than DiMcnsiMit 
Christian factions. Though the adherents of ity. 

4 these sects professed to be disciples ot Christianity, yet 
they had their own separate constitutions, their own 
priesthood, their own ceremoniaL Donatism 
^as a fierce and implacable schism in an esta- 
olished community. It was embraced with all the wild 
ardour, and maintained with the blind obstinacy, of the 
Afidcan temperament It originated in a disputed ap¬ 
pointment to the episcopal dignity at Carthage. The 
Bishop of Carthage, if in name inferior (for everything 
connected with the ancient capital still maintained its 
superior dignity in the general estimation), stood higher, 
probably, in proportion to the extent of his influence and 
the relative numbers of his adherents, as compared with 
the Fagan population, than any Christian dignitary in 
the West. The African Churches had suffered more 
than usual oppression during the persecution of Dio¬ 
cletian, not improbably during the invasion of Maxen- 
tius. External force, which in other quarters compressed 
the body into closer and more compact unity, in Africa 
left behind it 4 fatal principle of diii)rganisation. These 
rival dauns to the gee of Carthage brought the opponent 
p^es into inevitable collision. 

The pontifical offices of Paganism, ministering in a 
ceremonial to which the people were either indifferent 
or bound only by habitual attachment, calmly descended 
in their hereditary course, were nominated by the muni¬ 
cipal magistracy, or attached to the higher civil 
offices. They awoke no ambition, they caused 
no contention; they did not interest society 
enough fo disturb it But thel growth of the 
k wfUfido^ power was a neoessary consequence of the 
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development of Christianity. The hierarch^ asserted 
(tliey were believed to possess) the power of sealing the 
eternal destiny of man. From a post of danger, which 
modest piety was^compelled to assume by the unsought 
and imsobcited suffrages of the whole community, a 
bishopric had become an office of dignity, influence, and, 
at times, of wealth. The prelate ruled not now so mucljj 
by his admitted superiority in Christian virtue, as by 
the inalienable authority of his office. He opened or 
closed the door of the church, which was tantamount to 
an admission or an exclusion from everlasting bliss ; he 
uttered the sentence of excommunication, which cast 
back the trembling delinquent among the lost and 
perishing Heathen. He had his throne in the most dis¬ 
tinguished part of the Christian temple; and though yet 
acting in the presence and in the name of his college of 
presbyters, yet he was the acknowledged head of a large 
community, over whose eternal destiny he held a vague, 
but not therefore less imposing and awful, dominion. 
Among the African Christians, perhaps by the com¬ 
manding character of Cyprian, in his writings at least, 
the episcopal power is elevated to its utmost height. 
No wonder that, with the elements of strife fermenting 
in the society, and hostile parties already arrayed against 
each other, the contest for this commanding post shoWd** 
often be commenced with blind violence, and carried on 
with irreconcileable hostility.*^ 

In every community, no doubt, had grown up a 
severer party, who were anxious to contract the pale of 
salvation to the narrowest compass; and a more liberal 

^ prinoipal touroe of infonnft- tal^iood to nMm; and, ^ UMir latar 
tk>a ooiioeming ^ DosatUt co«|ro* hisiorf, Tarioiu panagia in Ilia voHd 
varay is Uia woAa of Optitos, wilik of St AugosUBi. 
the Taloablt oollaetfQB of doomaanla 
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dasa, who were more lenient to the infirmities of their 
brethren, and would extend to the utmost limits the 
beneficial effects of the Redemption. The fiery ordeal of 
the persecution tried the Christiahs of Africa by the 
most searching test, and drew more strongly the line of 
demarcation. Among the summary proceedings of the 
persecution, which were carried into effect with unre¬ 
lenting severity by Anulinus, the Prefect of Africa (the 
same who, by a singular vicissitude in political affairs, 
became the instrument of Constantine’s munificent 
grants to the churches of his province),* none was more 
painful to the feelings of the Christians than the demand 
of the unconditional surrender of the furniture of their 
sacred edifices, their chalices, their omanysuts, above 
all, the sacred writings.^ The bishop and his priests 
were made responsible for the full and unreserved de^ 
livery of these sacred possessions. Some from timidity, 
others considering that by such concessions it might be 
prudent to avert more dangerous trials, and that such 
treasures, sacred as they were, might be replaced in a 
more flourishing state of the church, complied with 
the demands of the magistrate; but, by their severer 
brethren, v«ho, with more uncompromising* courage, had 
refused the least departure from the tone of unqualified 
resistance, these men were branded with the Tb«Tradi. 
ignominious name of Traditors.™ This became ^ 
the strong, the impassable, line of demarcation between 

variom ranki, iooetljr, howerer, in 
trade. There were a great number ot 
codices, each probablj containing one 
bopk of the Scriptures. 

* The DonatisU inTirWy oriled 
the Cathrik partj the IVediton. S« 
Sermo Donatiala and tha Ante of 
natbt Martfr* 


> See the grant ot Comtantine re¬ 
ferred to aboye. 

^ There is a rery curions and graphic 
account of the hgorods perquisition 
booki inihe Oesta apud 
Zenop^dnt in Routh, toI. ir. p. 103.^ 
The o^fdkii appear to bare been under 
|||i hf W mderi, who were of 
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the contending factions. To the latest period of the 
conflict, the Donatists described the Catholic party by 
that odious appellation. 

The primacy of tlta African Church was the object of 
ambition to these two parties: an unfortunate vacancy 
at this time kindled the smouldering embers of strife. 
Contort tor Mensuiius had filled the see of Carthage with 
cwthage. prudence and moderation during these days of 
emergency. He was accused by the sterner zeal of 
Donatus, a Numidian bishop, of countenancing at least 
the criminal concessions of the Traditors. It was said 
that he had deluded the Government by a subtle strata¬ 
gem ; he had substituted certain heretical writings for 
the genuine Scriptures; had connived at their seizure, 
and calmly seen them delivered to the flames. The 
Donatists either disbelieved, or despised as a paltry 
artifice, this attempt to elude the glorious danger of 
resistance. But, during the life of Mensurius, his eha- 
racter and station had overawed the hostile party. 
Mensurius was summoned to Borne, to answer on a 
charge of the concealment of the deacon Felix, accused 
of a political offence—the publication of a libel against 
the Emperor. On his departure, Mensuriiw entrusted 
to the deacons of the community the va^ble vessels of 
gold and silver belonging to the church, of which hejeft^ 
an accurate inventory in the hands of a pious and aged 
woman. Meimrius died on his return to Carthage. 
CsBcilian, a deacon of the church, was raised by tiie 
unanimous suffrages of the clergy and people to the see 
of Carthage. He was consecrated by Felix, Bishop of 
Apthunga. His first step was to demand the vessels of 
the church. By the advice of Botrus and Celeusias, 
two of the deacons, competitors it is said with Csscilian 
for the see, they were refused to a buhop irregularly 
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elected, ind consecrated by a notorious Traditor. A 
Spanish female, of noble birth and of opulence, accused 
of personal hostility to Ceacilian, animated the Car¬ 
thaginian faction; but the whole* province assumed 
the right of interference with the appointment to the 
primacy, and Donatus, Bishop of Casm Nigr», placed 
himself at the head of the opponent party. 

The commanding mind of Donatus swayed the count¬ 
less hierarchy which crowded the different provinces of 
Africa. The Numidian bishops took the lead; Secun- 
dus, the primate of Numidia, at the summons of 
Donatus, appeared in Carthage at the head of seyenty 
of his bishops. This self-installed Council of 
Carthage proceeded to cite Csecilian, who re- 
fused to recognise its authority. The Council declared 
his election void. The consecration by a bishop guilty 
of tradition, was the principal ground on which his 
election was annulled. But darker charges were openly 
advanced, or secretly murmured, against Osecilian; 
charges which, if not entirely ungrounded, show that 
the question of tradition had, during the persecution, 
divided the Christians into fierce and hostile factions. 
He was said.to have embittered the last hours of those 
whose more dauntless resistance put to shame the 
Ihnojpus compliance of Mensurius and his party. He 
had taken his station, with a body of angied men, and 
precluded the pious zeal of their adherents from obtain¬ 
ing access to the prison of those who hsA been seized 
by the Grovemment;“ he had prevented, not merely the 
consolatory and inspiriting visits of kinsmen and Mends, 
but even the introduction of food and other comforts, in 
their state of starving destitution. The Carthaginian 
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faction proceeded to elect Majorinus to the vacant sea 
Both pa^kies appealed to the civil power; and Anulinus, 
the Prefect of Africa, who during the reign of Diocletian 
had seen the Christens dragged before his tribunal, and 
whose authority they then disclaimed with imcompro- 
mising unanimity, now saw them crowding in hostile 
factions to demand his interference in their domestic 
discords. 

The cause was referred to the imperial decision of 
Constantine. At a later period the Donatists, being 
worsted in the strife, bitterly reproached their adver¬ 
saries with this appeal to the civil tribunal, What have 
Christians to do with kings, or bishops with pahujes ? ” 
Their adversaries justly recriminated, that they had 
been as ready as themselves to request the intervention 
of the Grovernment. Constantine delegated the judge¬ 
ment in their cause to the bishops of Gaul; ^ but the first 
council was composed. of a great majority of Italian 
ctjoneu of bishops; and Eome, for the first time, witnessed 

a public trial of a Christian cause before an 
assembly of bishops, presided over by her prelate. The 
Council W6W formed of the three Gallic bishops of Co¬ 
logne, of Autun, and of Arles. The Italian bishops (we 
may conjecture that these were considered the more 
-^— . a 


• Optatus, 1 . 22? 

^ writii^ when the q^- 

icopal aathoritj stood oa a lerel 
nearer to or ereif^ higbtr than the 
throne, mtmU that Constantine did 
not dare to aiwoihe a oognisanoa orer 
tfae^ectUmofahifliop. *'Coostantiaiu 
non tufoi est de canel episoopi JodU 
eare.** E(4st. or a. S. Natoraleqi^j 
aa wsU as othei reasons would induce 
Oeoatmtine to delej^te the ttikit to a 


Christian commission. The account of 
Optatus ascribes to Constantine speeches 
which it is difficult to reconcile with 
his public conduct as regards Chris¬ 
tianity’ at this period of his life. The 
Coun^ of Borne was held A.D. 813, 
2nd October. 

The decrees of the Council of Borne 
and of Arles, with other documents on 
the sulject, maj be found in the' fiurth 
volume of Routh. 
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mpoitant sees, or were filled by the most influential 
)relate8) TOre those of Milan, Cesena, Quintiano, Kimini, 
Science, Pisa, Faenza, Capua, Benevento, Terracina, 
Prseneste, Tres Tabemse, Ostia, Urftnum (Urbinum), 
Forum Claudii. 

Cascilian and Donatus appeared each at the head of 
ten bishops of his party. Both denounced their adver¬ 
saries as guilty of the crime of tradition. The partisans 
of Donatus rested their appeal on the invalidity of an 
ordination by a bishop, Felix of Apthunga, who had 
been guilty of that delinquency. The party of Oaecilian 
accused ahnost the whole of the Numidian bishops, and 
Donatus himself, as involved in the same guilt. It was 
a wise and temperate policy in the Catholic^ party, to 
attempt to cancel all embittering recollections of the 
days of trial and infirmity; to abolish aU distinctions, 
which on one part led to pride, on the other to degra¬ 
dation ; to reconcile, in those halcyon days of prosperity, 
the whole Christian world in one harmonious confederacy. 
This policy was that of the Government. At this early 
period of his Christianity, if he might yet be called a 
Christian, Cpnstantine was little likely to enter into 
the narrow and exclusive principles of the Donatists. 
As Emperor, Christianity was recommended to his favour 
iSy th^ harmonising and tranquillising influence which it 
exercised over a large body of the people. If it broke 
up into hostile feuds, it lost its value as an ally or an 
instrument of civil govemnient. But it was exactly 
this levelling of all religious distinctions, tlfis liberal and 
comp^hensive spirit, that would annihilate the less im¬ 
portant differences, which struck at the. vital principle 
of DehatiBin. They had confronted all the malice of the 
pers^utor, they had disdained to compromise any piin« 
^^le^ to conceda the minutest point; and were Aey to 
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abandon a superiority so hardly earned, and to acquiesce 
in the readmission of all those who had forfeited their 
Christian privileges to the same rank? Were they not 
to exercise the high function of readmission into the 
fold ^th proper severity ? The decision of the Council 
was favourable to the cause of Ceecilian. Donatus ap¬ 
pealed to the Emperor, who retained the heads of both 
parties in Italy, to allow time for the province to regain® 
its quiet In defiance of the Emperor, both the leaders 
fled back to Africa, to set themselves at the head of 
aj:). 314. Ibeir respective factions. The patient Con- 
irtAug. atantine summoned a new, a more remote 
council at Arles. Csecilian and the African bishops 
were cited to appear in that distant province; public 
vehicles were furnished for their conveyance at the Em¬ 
peror’s charge; each bishop was attended by two of his 
inferior clergy, with three domestics. The Bishop of 
Arles presided in this Council, which confirmed the 
judgement of that in Borne. 

A second Donatus now appeared upon the scene, of 
more vigorous and more persevering character, greater 
ability, and with all the energy and self-confidence which 
enabled him to hold together the factioh. The party 
now assumed the name of Donatists. Oh the death of 
Majorinus, Donatus succeeded to the dignity of Anii- 
Bishop of Carthage: the whole African province con¬ 
tinued to Spouse the quarrel; the auAority of the 
Government, which had been invoked by both parties, was 
scornfully rejected by that against which the award was 
made. Three times was the decision repeated in favour 
of the Catholic party, at Borne, at Arles, and at Milan; 

each time was more strongly established the 
self-evident trutih, which hu been so late re¬ 
cognised by the Chri^n world, the incompetency of ani 
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Clounoil to reconcile religious differences. The suffingea 
of the maSLy cannot bind the consciences, or enbghten 
the minds, or even overcome the obstinacy, of the few. 
Neither party can yield without abtndoningathe very 
principles by which they have been constituted a party. 

A commission issued to .®lius. Prefect of the district, 
to eimmine the charge against Felix, Bishop of Apthunga, 
%ave a favourable verdict.*^ An imperial commission of 
two delegates to Carthage, ratified the decision of the 
former councils. At every turn the Donatists protested 
against the equity of the decrees; they loudly com¬ 
plained of the unjust and partial infiuence exercised by 
Osius, Bishop of Cordova, over the mind of the Em¬ 
peror. At length the tardy indignation of the^ Govern¬ 
ment had recourse to violent measures. The 
Donatist bishops were driven into exile, their 
churches destroyed or sold, and the property seized foi 
the imperial revenue. The Donatists defied the armed 
interference, as they had disclaimed the authority, of the 
Government This first development of the principled 
of Christian sectarianism was as stem, as inflexible, and 
as persevering, as in later times. The Donatists drew 
their narrow J)ale around their persecuted sec^ and 
asserted themselvejto be the only elect people of Christ; 
th^Foi^ people whose clergy could claim an unbroken 
apostou^ succession, vitiat^ in all other communities 
of Christians by the inexpiable crime of tradition. 
Wherever they obtained possession of a church they 
burned the altar; or, where wood was scaibe, scraped 
off the infection of heretical communion; they melted 
the cupGf, and sold, it was said, the sanctified metal fot 
profane perhaps for Fagan, uses; they rebaptized all 

^ f, i * to tlw.A.t» PuittiMil* Nkb) la Boott, ir. 7i. 
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who joined their sect; they made the virgins renew 
their vows; they would not even permit the bodies of 
the Catholics to repose in peace, lest they should pol¬ 
lute the commofi cemeteries. The impl^able faction 
darkened into a sanguinary feud. For the first time 
human blood was shed in conflicts between followers of 
the Prince of Peace. Each party recriminated on tha 
other, but neither denies the barbarous scenes of mas¬ 
sacre and licence which devastated the African cities. 
The Donatists boasted of their martyrs, and the cruelties 
of the Catholic party rest on their own admission: they 
deny not, they proudly vindicate their barbarities—Is 
the vengeance of (Jod to be defrauded of its victims ? ” 
—emd they appeal to the Old Testament to justify, by 
the exan^les of Moses, of Phineas, and of Elijah, the 
Christian duty of slaying by thousands the renegades, 
or the unbelievers. 

In vain Constantine at length published an edict of 

AJ>. 321 afflicted province was rent asunder 

till the close of his reign, and during that of 
his son, by this religious warfare. For, on the other hand, 
Th® otcm- barbarous fanaticism of the Circumcellions 
involved the Donatist party in the guilt of in 
surrection, and connected them with, revolting atrocities, 
which they were accused of countenancing, of %Tciffcg> 
if not 6 U 3 tpally sanctioning by their presence. Tha^ 
which in the opulent cities, or the well-ordered commu 

' Tkif danming pa«agi k found 
in the woik of the Oatholk OpUioat 
^ Qtuwtomnino in TindSotetn Dei nnlltii 
niereetor ooddi.^ Compare the whole 
chapter, iii. 6. An able wriUr (Mr. 

Bri^t) ^iatorj of the Chtuoh) hae 
•bjected to hle^itateiiiOBt. ^ Ijadh^ to 
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nitiee, led to fierce and irreconcileable contention, grew 
up among the wild borderers on civilisation into fena- 
tical frenzy^. Where Christianity has^utstripped civili¬ 
sation, and has not had time to effect its beneficent and 
humanising change, whether in the bosom of an old 
society, or within the limits of savage life, it becomes, 
$1 times of violent excitement, instead of a pacific prin¬ 
ciple to assuage, a new element of ungovernable strife. 
The long peace which had been enjoyed by the province 
of Africa, and the flourishing com^trade which it con¬ 
ducted as the granary of Eome and of the Italian pro¬ 
vinces, had no doubt extended the pursuits of agriculture 
into the Numidian, Grsetulian, and Mauritanian villages. 
The wild tribes h^d gradually become industribus pea¬ 
sants, and among them Christianity had found an open 
field for its exertions, and the increasing agricultural 
settlements had become Christian bishoprics. But the 
savage was yet only half-tamed ; and no sooner had the 
flames of the Donatist conflict spread into these peaceful 
districts, than the genuine Christian was lost in the fiery 
marauding child of the desert. Maddened by oppres¬ 
sion, wounded in his religious feelings by the expulsion 
and perseoutioA of the bishops, from his old nature he 
re 8 ]pied the fierce Spirit of independence, the contempt 
for the^laws of property, and the burning desire of 
revenge. Of his new religion he retained only the per¬ 
verted language, or rather that of the Old Testament, 
with an implacable hatred of all hostile sects; a stem 
sscetic continence, which perpetually broke out into 
pmroxys^ of unbridled licentiousness; and a fanatic 
passionibir mar^rrdom, which assumed the acts of a kind 
of methbdical 

The their rayi^ 

OoB^ conthiued in anhe 
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that of his successor Constant No sooner had the 
provincial authorities received instructions to reduce the 
province by forc^ to religious unity, than the Circum- 
cellions, who had at first confined their ravages to 
disorderly and hasty incursions, broke out into open 
revolt.* They defeated one body of the imperial troops, 
and killed Ursacius, the Koman general. They aba^ 
doned, by a simultaneous impulse, their agriculture 
pursuits; they proclaimed themselves the instruments 
of Divine justice, and the protectors of the oppressed; 
they first asserted the vrild theory of the civil equality 
of mankind, which has so often, in later periods of the 
world, become the animating principle of Christian 
fanaticism; they proclaimed the abolition of slavery; 
they thrust the proud and opulent master from his 
chariot, and made him walk by the side of his slave, 
who, in his turn, was placed in the stately vehicle; they 
cancelled all debts, and released the debtors; their 
most sanguinary ,acts were perpetrated in the name of 
religion, and Christian language was profaned by its 
association with their atrocities. Their leaders were 
the Captains of the Saintsthe battle* hymn, ‘‘Praise 
to God! ” Their weapons were not swords, for Christ 
had forbidden the use of the sword to Peter, but ^uge 
and massy clubs, with which they beat their ifiiserable 
victims td death.'^ They were bound by vows of the 

severest continence, but the African temperament, in 

- . . . .. . 


* The Circumcelliont were unao- 
fnainted with the Latin language, 
and are laid to haTe q;K>ken only the 
Fonio of the country. 

t Anguitine aMerti that they Were 
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its state of feverish excitement, was too strong for 
the bonds of fanatical restraint; the companies of the 
Saints not merely abused the privileges of war by the 
most licentious outrages on the females, but were at¬ 
tended by troops of drunken prostitutes whom they 
called their sacred virgins. But the most extraordinary 

C elopment of their fanaticism, was their pg^rtombr 
e for martyrdom. When they could not 
obtain it from the sword of the enemy, they inflicted it 
upon themselves. The ambitious martyr declared him¬ 
self a candidate for the crown of glory: he then gave 
himself up to every kind of revelry, pampering, as it 
were, and fattening the victim for sacrifica When he 
had wrought himself to the pitch of frenzy, hg rushed 
out, and, with a sword in one hand and money in the 
other, he threatened death and offered reward to the 
first comer who would satisfy his eager longings for the 
glorious crown. They leaped from precipices; they 
went into the Pagan temples to provoke the vengeance 
of the worshippers. • 

Such are the excesses to which Christianity is con 
etantly liable, as the religion of a savage and uncivilised 
I)eople; but, op the other hand, it must be laid down 
us a political axioip equally universal, that this fanati- 
cisiH i^rely bursts out into disorders dangerous to 
society, unless goaded and maddened by per^cution.* 
Donatism was the fatal schism of one province of 
Christendom: the few communities formed on these 
rigid principles in Spain and in Borne died away in 
neglect; but however diminished its influence, it dis¬ 
tracted the African province for three centuries, and 


* pomitn thi pmoutton at th« food of Dopin's edition of Optitiiui, 
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was only finally extirpated with Christiaaity itself, by 
the aU-absorbing progress of Mohammed^iism. At 
one time Constantine resorted to milder measures, and 
issued an edict ofr toleration. But in the reign of Con- 
stans, the persecution was renewed with more unrelent¬ 
ing severity. Two imperial officers, Paul and Macurius, 
were sent to reduce the province to religious unity^ 
The Circumcellions encountered them with obstinate 
valour, but were totally defeated in the sanguinary 
battle of Begnia. In the later reigns, when the laws 
against heresy became more frequent and severe, the 
Donatists were named with marked reprobation in the 
condemnatory edicts. Yet, in the time of Honorius, 
they bofi^ted, in a conference with the Catholics, that 
they equally divided at least the province of Numidia, 
and that lie Catholics only obtained a majority of 
bishops by the un&ir means of subdividing the sees. 
This conference was held in the vain, though then it 
might not appear ungrounded, hope of reuniting the 
great body of the* Donatists with the Catholic com¬ 
munion, The Donatists, says Gibbon, with his usual 
sarcasm, and more than his usual truth, ^ad received a 
practical lesson on the consequences of tpeir own prin¬ 
ciples. A small sect, the Maximiniaivs> had been formed 
within their body, who averted themselves to ^ Ihe 
only genuine Church of God, denied the efficacy of the 
sacraments, disclaimed the apostolic power of the clergy, 
and rigidly appropriated to their own narrow sect the 
merits of Christ, ^d the hopes of salvation. But 
ndtber this fatal warning, nor the eloquence of St. 
Augustine, wrought much effect on the Puritans of 
Africa; they still obstinately denied the legality of 
Geecilian’s ordinatmn; still treated their adversaries as 
the dastardly traditors the Sacred Writings; sj^ 
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Mt apart in the unquestioning conyiction that they 
were the sole subjects of the kingdom of Heayen; that 
to them alone belonged the pMege of immortality 
through Ghrist, wie the rest of tie world, the un¬ 
worthy followers of Christ, not leas than the blind and 
unconyerted Heathen, were perishing in their outcast 
|md desperate state of condemnation. 

f Bouatiits are mentiooed at the and are still powerful enough to ejeet 
aid of the iilithceotii^'(e6i Gregory the Catholics fhw their chnrdtt 
Iho Gmt| Epitt, i, 72*76, i 33), Qieg.EplitilU2*S5iV.6it 
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OoQstantiDe beocxnet sde Emperor. 


By the victory over Maxentius, Constantine had be- 
The EMt come master of half the Boman world. Chris- 
■tm Paeuk tianity, if it had not contributed to the success, 
shared the advantage of the triumph. By the Edict of 
Milan the Christians had resumed all their former 
rights as citizens, their churches were reopened, their 
public seJHices recommenced, and their silent work of 
aggression on the hostile Paganism began again under 
the most promising auspices. The equal favour with 
which they were beheld by the sovereign, appeared both 
to their enemies and to themselves an open declaration 
on their side. The public acts, the laws, and the medals 
of Constantine,* show how the lofty eclectic indifferent- 
ism of the Emperor, which extended impartial protec¬ 
tion over all the conflicting fiuths, or 'attempted to 
mingle together their least inharmonious elements, 
gradually but slowly gave place to the progress!^ fe- 
fluence of Christianity. Christian bishops appeared as 
regular attendants upon the court; the internal dissen¬ 
sions of Christianity became affairs of state. The Pagan 


* Eckhel fapp(M6s that the Heatbea 
disappeared &om the coins 
of Constantine after his victory over 
Lidnins. Doctr, Nam. in Constant 
I may add here another ohservaaoii 
of this great anthority on sodi suh* 
feda; ** Eiouta untvinam Constantiid 


monetam, nunqoam in eA ant Christi 
imaginem aut Oonstantini effigiem 
crace insignem reperies .... la 
nonnnllis Jam mouogramma Christ 
i ^ inseritiir labare ant vexino, 
Jam in areA nnromi soiitariA exonbat 
Jam aUis, ut patebit con^paret 
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party saw^ with increasing apprehension for their own 
authority and the fate of Borne, the period of the 
secular games, on the due celebration of which de¬ 
pended the duration of the Boman* sovereignty, pass 
away unhonoured,^ It was an extraordinary 
change in the constitution of the Western 
•fivorld, when the laws of the empire issued from the 
court of Treves, and Italy and Africa awmted the 
changes in their civil and religious constitution, from 
the seat of government on the barbarous German 
frontier. The munificent grant of Constantine for the 
restoration of the African churches, had appeared to 
commit him in favour of the Christian party, and had 
perhaps indirectly contributed to inflame the dksensions 
in that province. 

A new law recognised the clerical order as a distinct 
and privileged class. It exempted them from 
the onerous municipal oflSces, which had begun theuw. 
to press heavily upon the more opulent inhabitants of 
the towns. It is the surest sign of misgovemment, 
when the higher classes shrink from the posts of honour 
and of trust. JDuring the more flourishing days of the 
empire, the Decurionate, the chief municipal dignity, 
had been the gteat object of provincial ambition. 
Tfie Becurions formed the Senates of the towns; they 
supplied the magistrates from their body, jand had the 
right of electing them.® 

Under the new financial system introdi]|ped by Dio- 
detian,the Decurions were made responsible for the full 
amount of taxation imposed by the cataster or assess- 

^ Zotetu, 1. ii. c. 1. 80 DI (xmctated ihdr propetijr to Mttipt 

^ Bodit, i. 18. aerring tho poUie offices. Ood«TlMA 

Comptn^ the wbrn book of the Tbeo- iii. 1-8. 

Do l)oodriQaibiis. For- | 
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ment on the town and district. As the payment became 
more bnrthensome or difficult, the tenants, or eyen the 
proprietors, either be(?ame insolvent or fled their country 
But the inexorabW revenue still exacted j 5 x)m the Decu- 
rions the whole sum. assessed on their town or district 
The office itself grew into disrepute, and the law was 
obliged to force that upon the reluctant citizen of wealthy 
or character, which had before been an object of eager^ 
emulation and competition.^ The Christians obtained 
the exemption of their ecclesiastical order from these 
civil offices. The exemption was grounded on the just 
plea of its incompatibility with their religious duties.*' 
The Emperor declared, in a letter to Cmcilian, Bishop of 
Carthage:^ that the Christian priesthood ought not to be 
withdrawn from the worship of God, which is the prin¬ 
cipal source of the prosperity of the empire. The effect 
of this immunity shows the oppressed and disorganised 
state of society/ Numbers of persons, in order to secure 
this exemption, rushed at once into the clerical order of 
the Christians; and this manifest abuse demanded an 
immediate modification of the law. None were to be 
admitted into the sacred order except op the vacancy 
aao. of a religious charge, and then those only whose 
poverty exempted them from the municipai 
functions.^ Those whose property iipipofedj 
upon them ^e duty of the Decurionate, were ordered to | 


* Sm two disfertAtioni of SoTigny 
on ilio tantion oT tho empire, in the 
Tnuactionf of the Berlin Acadenif, 
ind traniUted in the Cambridge Clae* 
•ical Reeearchte. 

* TIm oSken of the royal hotui^ 
hold, and tibeir demendanta, had tlje 
aame exmptkii, wbkdi wai likewbw 
ertmded to the Jfwiah ardnaynagogi 


or eldcra. Le Beau, 165. God. 
Theodos. zyL 8, 2. 

The prieeta and the Flaminea, with 
the Deimriooa, were asempt frina cer* 
tain inferior officea, Cod. Theodot. zil 
T. 2. 

' Sae tba rariona lawe on thia anb 
jeet, Oodaz Thaodoa. ktI. 2, 8,6-11. 

f Cod. Theodoe* xTi. 2,17,19. ^ 
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abandon their religious profession. Such was the despotic 
power of the sovereign, to which the Christian Church 
still submitted, either on the principle of passive obe¬ 
dience, or in gratitude for the prot#jtion of the civil 
authority. The legislator interfered without scruple in 
the domestic administration of the Christian commu- 
and the Christians received the Imperial edicts in 
silent submission. The appointment of a Christian, the 
celebrated Lactantius, to superintend the education of 
Crispin, the eldest son of the Emperor, was at once 
a most decisive and most influential step towards the 
public declaration of Christianity as the ireligion of the 
Imperial family. Another important law, the ground** 
work of the vast property obtained by the Chty:ch, gave 
it the fullest power to receive the bequests of the pious. 
Their right of holding property had been admitted appa¬ 
rently by. Alexander Severus, annulled by Diocletian, 
and was now conceded in the most explicit terms by 
Constantine.*^ 

But half the world remained still disunited from the 
dominion of Constantine and of Christianity. The first 
war with Licjpius had been closed by the with 
battles of Cibalae and Mardia, and a new parti- 
tion of the empire# It was succeeded by a hollow am 
treachVous peace of nine years.* The favour shown b} 
Constantine to his Christian subjects, seevis to have 
thrown Idcinius upon the opposite interest. The Edict 
of Milan had been issued in the joint names^of the two 


^ Hftbcet unuaqauqae lioentiam, 
*>&ctiisimo Catholicft venerabilique 
deoidezui bonoroxn, qaod 
P*^t, nUnqucrt. vint casaa 

Ml, qtio4 migii homi- 

Sibettti, qtuun at fupitm* 


ToloQtatis, poBtqoun Aliud jam v«U« 
non poaaint, libor alt sUtoa, ei 
qaod iterum non rodit, iiiq>«|inm. C. 
Tb.m* 2,4,De fipiaoopit. Thbi taii 
it aaaigned to tba jm 321^ , 
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Emperors. In his conflict with Maximin> Licinius had 
avenged the oppressions of Christianity on their most 
relentless adversary. But when the crisis approached 
which was to dedide the fate of the whole empire, as 
Constantine had adopted every means of securing their 
cordial support, so Licinius repelled the allegiance of 
his Christian subjects by disfavour, by mistrust, by ex-|| 
pulsion from ofiSces of honour, by open persecution, till, 
in the language of the ecclesiastical historian, the world 
was divided into two regions, those of day and of nights 
The vices as well as the policy of Licinius might disin- 
lidniuibe- clinc him to endure the importunate presence 
SSdtS?” of the Christian bishops in his court; but he 
^.inight disguise his hostile disposition to the 
churchmen under his declared dislike of eunuchs and of 
courtiers,™—^the vermin, as he called them, of the 
palace. The stem avarice of Licinius would be con¬ 
trasted to his disadvantage with the profuse liberality 
of Constantine; his looser debaucheries with the severer 
morals of the Western Emperor. Licinius proceeded to 
purge his household troops of those whose inclination to 
his rival he might, not without reason, piistnist; none 
were permitted to retain their rank who refused to 
sacrifice. He prohibited the synods of the clergy, which 
he naturally apprehended might degenerate into conspi¬ 
racies in faypur of his rivah He confined the bishops to 
the care of their own dioceses.*^ He affected, in his care 
for the pTiJ)lic morals, to prohibit the promiscuous 
worship of men and women in the churches;^ and in 


k Eoi^ Vito CoBrtAni. {. 49. 

* Spadooam et Anlloorum omnium 
vihiiiiens domitor, tiMM 
pilitii eoi apptUAm. Aitr. Vlot EpU^ 
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suited thd Banctity of the Christian worship, by com- 
raanding that it should be celebrated in the open air* 
The edict prohibiting all access to the prisons, though a 
strong and unwilling testimony to tMb charitable exer¬ 
tions of the Christians, and by their writers represented 
*13 an act of wanton and unexampled inhumanity, was 
3au8ed probably by a jealous policy, rather than by 
wanton cruelty of temper. It is quite clear that the 
prayers of the Christians, perhaps more worldly weapons, 
were armed in favour of Constantine, The Eastern 
Churches would be jealous of their happier Western 
brethren, and naturally would be eager to bask in the 
equal sunshine of Imperial favour. At length, either 
fearing the effect of their prayers with the Doity whom 
they addressed,^ or their influence in alienating the 
minds of their votaries from his own cause to that of 
him who, in the East, was considered the champion of 
the Christian cause, Licinius commanded the Christian 
churches in Pontus to be closed; he destroyed some of 
them, perhaps for defiance of his edicts, ^me acts of 
persecution took place; the Christians fled again into 
the country, ^d began to conceal themselves in the 
woods and caves. Many instances of violence, some of 



dom, occurred,** particularly in Pontus, 
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Licinio marijres fadant prwterquam 
episcopoe,’* Compare Rtiinart, There 
ia gnat difficulty^ about BasHeus, 
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was a wide-spread apprehension that a new and general 
persecution was about to break out, when the Emperor 
of the West moved, in the language of the Christian 
historian, to rescfue the whole of mankind f^m the 
tyranny of one.' 

Whether or not, in fact, Licinius avowed the immi¬ 
nent war to be a strife for mastery between the tw(| 
religions, the decisive struggle between the ancient 
gods of Eome and the new divinity of the Christians ;* 
whether he actually led the chief officers and his most 
eminent political partisans into a beautiful consecrated 
grove, crowded with the images of the gods; and ap¬ 
pealed, by the light of blazing torches, and amid the 
smoke oCsacrifice, to the gods of their ancestors against 
his atheistic adversaries, the followers of a foreign and 
unknown deity, whose ignominious sign was displayed in 
the van of their armies; nevertheless, the propagation of 
such stories shows how completely, according to their 
own sentiments, the interests of Cfaistianity were iden¬ 
tified with the cause of Constantine.^ On both sides 
were again marshalled all the supernatural terrors 
which religious hope or superstitious awe could sum¬ 
mon. Diviners, soothsayers, and Egyptian magicians, 
animated the troops of Licinius.® The Christiansen 
the army of Constantine attributed all his success to 
the prayers ^of the pious bishops who accompanied his 
army, and especially to the holy Labarum, whose bearer 
pass^ unhu^ among showers of fatal javelins.^ 


' Vit. Conit, ii. 5. 

Soaomfn, i* 7. 

S«cri&M aad dMfeUoni wtre r*- 
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The battle of Hadrianople, and the naval victory of 
Crispus, decided the fate of the world, and the 
establishment of Christianity as the religion of iTm/ 
the empire. The death of Liciniusireunited the whole 
Roman world under the sceptre of Constantine. 

Eusebius ascribes to Constantine, during this battle, an 
Mt of Christian mercy, at least as unusual as the appear¬ 
ance of the banner of the cross at the head of the il^man 
army. He issued orders to spare the lives of his enemies, 
and offered rewards for all captives brought in alive. 
Even if this be not strictly true, its exaggeration or in- 
rention, or even its relation as a praiseworthy act, shows 
the new spirit which was working in the mind of man.^ 

Among the first acts of the sole Emperor of jhe world, 
were the repeal of all the edicts of Licinius against the 
Christians, the release of all prisoners from the dungeon 
or the mine or the servile and humiliating occupations 
to which some had been contemptuously condemned in 
the manufactories conducted by women; the recall of 
all the exiles; the restoration of all who had been de¬ 
prived of their rank in the army, or in the civil service; 
the restitution of all property of which they had been 
despoiled,—^that of the martyrs to the legal heirs, where 
there were no heiip, to the Church. The property of the 
chtftu^es was not only restored, but the power to receive 
donations in land, already granted to the Western 
churches, was extended to the Eastern. l?he Emperoi 
himself set the example of giving back all that had 
been confiscated to the state. 

Constantine issued two edicts, recounting all these 
exempticms, restitutions, eud privileges—one addressee 
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respect or yeneration for Christianity, its milder doo 
trines had made little impression on the nnsoftened 
Paganism of his heart 

Orispns, the %on of Constantine by Minervina, his 
AAW6. first wife, was a youth of high and briUiaut 
SSSSton” ^ yesLiB his education had 

une. ’ been entrusted to the celebrated Lactantkw, 
and there is reason to suppose that he was imbued 
by his eloquent preceptor with the Christian doc¬ 
trines ; but the gentler sentiments instilled by the new 
faith had by no means unnerved the vigour or tamed 
the martial activity of youth. Had he been content , 
with the calmer and more retiring virtues of the Christ 
tian, mthout displaying the dangerous qualifications of 
a warrior and a statesmen, he might have escaped the 
fatal jealousy of his father, and the arts which were no 
doubt employed for his ruin. In his campaign against 
the Barbarians, Crispus had shown himself a worthy son 
of Constantine, and his naval victory over the fleet of 
Licinius had completed the conquest of the empire. 
The conqueror of Maxentius and of Ldcinius, the undis¬ 
puted master of the Eoman world, luight have been 
expected to stand superior to that common failing of 
we^ monarchs, a jealous dread*of the heir to theii 
throne. The unworthy fears of Constantine be¬ 
trayed by an edict inconsistent with the early promise 
of his reign. He had endeavoured, soon after his 
acceesioi^ to repress the odious crime of delation; a 
rescript now appeared, inviting, by large reward and 
liberal promise of favour, those informations which he 
had before nobly disdained; and this edict seemed to 
betray the apprehensicais of the Government, that some 
widely ramified and ^kly organised conspiracy was 
afoot But if such c<^piraey existed, the Ctovernm^^ 
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refused, the secrecy of its own proceedings, to en¬ 
lighten the public mind. 

Borne itself, and the whole Roman^world, heard with 
horror and amazement, that in the midst of the solemn 
festival, which was celebrating with the utmost Death of 
splendour the twentieth year of the Emperor’s 
^eign, his eldest son had been suddenly seized, 
and, either without trial, or after a hurried examination, 
had been transported to the shore of Istria, and had 
perished by an obscure death."" Nor did Crispus fall 
alone; the young Licinius, the nephew pf Constantine, 
who had been spared after his father’s death and vainly 
honoured with the title of Oeesar, shared his fate. The 
sword of justice or of cruelty, once let loosfe, raged 
against those who were suspected as partisans of the 
dangerous Crispus, or as implicated in the wide-spread 
conspiracy, till the bold satire of an eminent officer of 
state did not scruple, in some lines privately circulated, 
to compare the splendid but bloody times with those of 
Nero.^ 

But this was only the first act of the domestic tragedy; 
the death of the Emperor’s wife Fausta, the Death of 
partner of twenty years of wedlock, the mother 
of his three surviving sons, increased the general horror. 
She^Sfc suffocated in a bath, which had been heated to 
an insupportable degree of temperature. Many rumours 


* Vict Epit. in Constantino. Eutrop. 
lib. z. Zosimtu, il c. 29. Sidonius, 
Y, Epist. 8 . Of tho ooclesiastical hia- 
toriang, PhUoitox|^as (lib. ii. 4) attri* 
bated the dMth Crt^ma to tba arte 
of^atepmoUier. Haadda astrange 
*^ 017 , th^ Oonatiiitint was poisoned 
>7 ^ hioaMm .h Ttrenfs for the 


death of Crispns. Sozmnen, while be 
refutes the notiem of the connexion oi 
the death of Crispus with the conrer 
sion of Constantine, admits the teeV 
Li.c.6. 

* The Consol Albinos,— 

Satorte sQiw taote oote rsqtdtet r 
Sant tuK cemmea sea Nerooteoa. 

«• O 
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were propagated througliout the empire concerning this 
dark transaction, of which the real secret was no doubt 
concealed, if not in the bosom, within the palace of 
Constantine. Thb awful crimes which liad thrilled the 
scene of ancient tragedy, were said to have polluted the 
imperial chamber. The guilty step-mother had either, 
like Pha3dra, revenged the insensibility of the youthfi|| 
Crispus by an accusation of incestuous violence, or the 
crime, actually perpetrated, had involved them both in 
the common guilt and ruin. In accordance with the 
former story, the miserable Constantine had discovered 
too late the machinations which had stained his hand 
with the blood of a guiltless son: in the agony of his 
remorsedie had fasted forty days; he had abstained 
from the use of the bath; he had proclaimed his own 
guilty precipitancy, and the innocence of his son, by 
raising a golden statue of the murdered Crispus, with 
the simple but emphatic inscription, "To my unfor¬ 
tunate son.” The Christian mother of Constantine, 
Helena, had been the principal agent in the detection 
of the wicked Fausta; it was added, that, besides her 
unnatural passion for her step-son, sh^ was found to 
have demeaned herself to the embraces of a slave. 

It is dangerous to attempt to reconcile with proba^ 
bility these extraordinary events, which so often wfpass, 
in the strange reality of their circumstances, the wildest 
fictions. But, according to the ordinary course of things, 
Crispus wo^ild appear the victim of political rather than 
of domestic jealousy. The innocent Licinius might be 
an object of suspicion, as implicated in a conspiracy 
against the power but not against the honour of Con- < 
stantine. The Removal of Crispus opened the succession 
of the throne to the setts of Fausta. The passioti of 
maternal ambition is much more consistent with hum^ 
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nature than the incestuous love of a step-mother, ad¬ 
vanced in life and with many children, towards her 
husband’s son. The guilt of compassing the death of 
Orispus, whether by the atrocious Accusations of a 
Phfi^ra, or by the more vulgar arts of common court 
intrigue, might come to light at a later period ; and the 
j^di^ation of the Emperor at having been deluded into 
the execution of a gallant and blameless son, the desire 
of palliating to the world and to his own conscience his 
own criminal and precipitate weakness by the most 
unrelenting revenge on the subtlety with which he had 
been circumvented, might madden him to a second act 
of relentless barbarity.® 

But at- all events the unanimous consent of the Pagan, 
and most of the Christian authorities, as weU 
as the expressive silence of Eusebius, indicates crent 
the unfavourable impression made on the public mind 
by these household barbarities. But the most remark¬ 
able circumstance is, the advantage which was taken 
of this event by the Pagan party to throw a dark 
shade over the conversion of Constantine to the Chris¬ 
tian religion, ^iosimus has preserved this report; but 
there is good reason for supposing that it was a rumour, 
eagej^ propagated*at the time by the more desponding 
votanSl of Paganism.^ In the deep agony of remorse,, 
Constantine eagerly inquired of the ministers of the 
ancient religions, whether their lustrations could purify 
the soul from the blood of a son. The unaccopamodating 
priesthood acknowledged the ineflScacy of their rites in 
a case of such inexpiable atrocity ahd Constantine 


* Gibl^ luif throwa doabti on the 
Mttii] pf Ftotte, ill. p. 110. 

on tlUa poMtge 


' ifi’ 


of Zotdmni. 

f Aecending to SoioilpMo, iAiim 
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remained to struggle with the unappeased and un. 
atoned horrors of conscience. An Egyptian, on his > 
journey from Spain, passed through Rome, and, being 
admitted to the intimacy of some of the females about 
the court, explained to the Emperor that the religion of 
Christ possessed the power of cleansing the soul from 
all sin. From that time Constantine placed himsetf 
entirely in the hands of the Christians, and abandoned 
altogether the sacred rites of his ancestors. 

If Constantine at this time had been Jong an avowed 
and sincere Cliristian, this story fells to the ground; 
but if, according to my view, there was still something of 
ambiguity in the favour shown by Constantine to Chris¬ 
tianity, if it still had something rather of the sagacious 
statesman than of the serious proselyte, there may be 
some slight groundwork of truth in this fiction, 
stantine may have relieved a large portion of his sub¬ 
jects from grievous oppression, and restored their plun¬ 
dered property; he may have made munificent donations 
for the maintenance of their ceremonial; he may have 
permitted the famous Labarum to exalt the courage of his 
Christian soldiery; he may have admitte 4 their represen- 

ZosimTU, p. 552), provM that this 
atorf was not the invention of Zosimns, 
but rather the^ Tonion of the event 
ctirmt in the Pagan world, it was 
not a Pagan priest, but a Platonic 
philoeopher, nacoed Sopater, who thus 
denied the efficacy of any rite or cere¬ 
mony to wash the loul dean from 
iiUai blood. It if tme that neither 
the ceremdiiM of PaganlaD, nor 
the pnnoi]te of the later Platcidiin, 
ooold afford any hope or perdott to 
the mordcnr, Julian, qpeddni of 
OoBatMDtine fin Inrinnatee 


the facility with which Ch^iikiamty 
admitted the fucU(porot, aswell as 
other atrocious delinquents, to tbs 
divine focgiveneM. 

The bitterness with which the Pagan 
party judged of the measures of Con¬ 
stantine, is shown in the turn which 
Zosimus gives to his edict discouraging 
divination: Having availed himaelf 
of the advantages of divination, whidi 
had predicted his own splendid sue- 
oeeees, he was jealous lest the pro¬ 
phetic art should be equally prodlpd 
of its gkrtone to otbm^ 
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tatives to his court, endeayoured to allay their fierce feuds 
in Africa, and sanctionedi by his presence the meeting of 
the Council of Nicaea to decide on the new controversy 
which began to distract the Christiam world; he may 
have proclaimed himself in short, the worshipper of 
the Christians’ God, whose favourites seemed likewise 
Ip be those of fortune, and whose enemies were devoted 
to ignominy and disaster (such is his constant lan¬ 
guage) but of the real character and the profounder 
truths of the religion he may still have been entirely, 
or, perhaps, in some degree disdainfully, ignorant; the 
lofty ind^erentism of the Emperor pr^ominated over 
the obedience of the convert towards the new fidth. 

But it was now the man, abased by remorse, by the 
terrors of conscience, it may be by superstitious horrors, 
who sought refuge against the divine Nemesis, the 
avenging Furies, which haunted his troubled spirit. It 
would be the duty as well as the interest of an influen¬ 
tial Christian to seize on the mind of the royal proselyte, 
and, while it was thus prostrate in its weakness, to enforce 
more strongly the pencml sense of religion upon the 
afficted soul., And if the Emperor was understood to 
have derived the slightest consolation under this heavy 
burden of conscious guilt from the doctrines of Chris- 
tiaml^—if his remorse and despair were allayed or 
assuaged—nothing was more likely than that Paganism, 
which constantly charged Chris^nity wi{h receiving 
the lowest and most depraved of mankind among iti 

^ It if remtrkftble in all the pro* by the Chriitiani oTer tbnte of tl 
clamatlMi a^ documents which Heathen, and the risible temporal u 
EoeaUai aaidgiii to Constantine, some vantages which attend on the wonh 
writtiii by his own hand, how of Christianity. His own‘ victpiy ai 
•bdoif isnloitrdy he dw^s on tbia the dlsasteit of his enemies are 1 
ipridiy saperierity of the God adored oondnsive eridenoes of Christianity. 
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proselytes, should aflfect to assume the tone of superioi I 
moral dignity, to compare its more uncompromisiiig 1 
moral austerity with the easier terms on which Chris¬ 
tianity appeared nto receive the repentant sinner. In 
the bitterness of wounded pride and interest at the loss 
of an imperial worshipper, it would revenge itself by 
ascribing his change exclusively to the worst hour 
his life, and to the least exalted motive. It is a greater 
dfflculty, that, subsequent to this period, the mind of 
Constantine appears to have relaps^ in some degree to 
its imperfectly unpaganised Christianity. His conduct 
became ambiguous as before, floating between a decided 
bias in favour of Christianity, and an apparent design 
to hemnonise with it some of the less offensive parts of 
Heathenism. Yet it is by no means beyond the 
common inconsistency of human nature, that, with the 
garb and attitude, Constantine should throw off the 
submission of a penitent. His mind, released from its 
burthen, might resume its ancient vigour, and assert its 
haughty superiority over the religious, as well as over 
the civil allegiance of his subjects. A new object of 
ambition was dawning on his mind; a new and absorb¬ 
ing impulse was given to all his thoughts—^the founda¬ 
tion of the second Home, the new imperial city on the 
Bosphorus. ^ 

Nor was this sole and engrossing object altogether 
unconnected with the sentiments wliich arose out of 
this dark trans6iction. Borne had become hateful to 
Constantine; for, whether on this point identifying her¬ 
self with the Pagan feeling, and teuhting the crime of 
the Christian with partial acrimony, or pre-surmising 
the design of Constmitine to reduce her to the second 
city of the empire. Borne assumed the unwonted liberty 
of insulting the Emperor. The pasquinade which co^ 
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pared liis days to those of Nero was afiSxed to the gates 
of the pidace; and so galling was the insolence of the 
populace, that the Emperor is reported to have con¬ 
sulted hii brothers on the expediency of calling out his 
guards for a general massacre. Milder councils pre¬ 
vailed ; and Constantine took the more tardy, but more 
deep-felt, revenge of transferring the seat of empire 
brom the banks of the Tiber to the shores of the 
iPosphoma. 
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Foandation of Constantinople, 

Ths fonndatiQn of Constantinople marks one of the 
great periods of change in the annals of the 
wpte world. Both its immediate • and its remoter 
connexion with the history of Christianity, are among 
those results which contributed to its influence on the 
destinies ,of mankind. The removal of the seat of 
empire from Eome might, indeed, at first appear to 
strengthen the decaying cause of Paganism. The 
senate became the sanctuary, the aristocracy of Eome, in 
general, the unshaken adherents of the ancient religion. 
But its more remote and eventual consequences were 
favourable to the consolidation and energy of the Chris¬ 
tian power in the West The absence of a secular com¬ 
petitor allowed the Papal authority to ^ow up and to 
develope its secret strength. By the sjde of the im¬ 
perial power, perpetually contrast^ with the pomp 
and majesty of the throne, constantly repressediHf his 
dow but s^dy advancement to supremacy or obliged 
to contest every point with a domestic antagonist, the 
Pope woul(| haidly have gained more political import¬ 
ance than the Patriarch of Constantinople. The extinc¬ 
tion of the Western empire, which indeed had long held 


• CooftantiM ftifad tht propartr 
cf aome of the tcnplw, for the ej^wnae 
of building Coniiuitlnopla, but did 
fiot chtaga Uii aatabltiliad wonHiiD; 


ao aaya Libtuiua. 

T^t Karrk rSfMvi W dtportlai 
MpifWiP Mh dr. vol. li. p. 162. 
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its court in Milan or Eavenna rather than in the ancimit 
capital, its reviyal only beyond the Alps, left all the 
awe which attached to the old Roman name, or which 
followed the possession of the imjferial city, to gather 
round the tiara of the Pontiff. In any other city the 
Pope would in vain have asserted his descent from 
I St Peter; the long habit of connecti^ toother the 
name of Rome with supreme dominion, silently co¬ 
operated in establishing the spiritual despotism of the 
Papal See. 

Even in its more immediate influence, the rise of 
Constantinople was favourable to the progress fttourtbieto 
of Christianity. It removed the seat of govern* ^^**^*»^*y- 
ment from the presence of those awful temples to which 
ages of glory had attached an inalienable sanctity, and 
with which the piety of all the greater days of the Re¬ 
public had associated the supreme dominion and the 
majesty of Rome. It broke the last link which combined 
the pontifical and the imperial character. The Emperor 
of Constantinople, even if he had remained a Pagan, 
would have lost that power which was obtained over 
men’s minds fby his appearing in the chief place in all 
the religious .pomps and processions, some of which were 
as old as Rome itself. The senate, and even the people, 
mij^t be transferred to the new city; the deities of 
Rome clung to their native home, and. would have 
refused to abandon their ancient seats of honour and 
worship, • 

Constantinople arose, if not a Christian, certainly not 
a Pagan city. The new capital of the world ooi»untt. 
bad no ancient deities, whose worship was in- cSSin 
separably connected with her more majestic 
tidings and solemn customs. The tempiles of 9I4 
^utn had fallen with the rest of the nublic e^eesw when 
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SeTerua, in his vengeance, razed the rebeUions city to 
the ground. Byzantium had resumed sufficient strength 
and importance to resist a siege by Constantine himself 
in the earlier part bf his reign; and some temples had 
reappeared during the reconstruction of the city.^ The 
fanes of the Sun, of the Moon, and of Aphrodite, were 
permitted to stand in the Acropolis, though deprived of 
their revenues.® That of Castor and Pollux formed part 
of the Hippodrome, and the statues of those deities who 
presided over the games stood undisturbed till the reign 
of Theodosius the Younger.^ 

Once determined to found a rival Borne on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, the ambition of Constantine 
too dtj. absorbed by this great object. No expense 

was spared to raise a city worthy of the seat of empire— 
no art or influence to collect inhabitants worthy of such 
a city. Policy forbade any measure which would alienate 
the minds of any class or order who might add to the 
splendour or swell the population of Byzantium, and 
policy was the ruling principle of Constantine in the 
conduct of the whole transaction. It was the Emperor 
whose pride was now pledged to the accoipplishment of 
his scheme with that magnificence which became the 
second founder of the empire, rather than the exclusive 
patron of one religious ^vision of his subjects, 
stantinople yiras not only to bear the name, it was to 
wear an exact resemblance of the elder Borne. The 
habitations of men, and the public buildings for business, 


^ There ie a long lift of these tern* 
plee in V. Hammer*! Conetaotinopel 
nnd die Boi^orai, i. p. 189, dtc. 
Many of them are named in Gylliiu, 
hut it does not aim dear a<^ what 
ppriod they omeed to cxiai 


Paadial Chroniole, refbrred to ty Y 
Hammer, laya nothing of theh con 
yenion into ehnrohee by CooetaiLine. 
a Malala, Cooitantiniia, s. 

^ Zoelroa% .1 81. 
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for conv^ence, for amusement, or for splendour, de* 
manded the first care of the founder. The imperil 
palace arose, in its dimensions and magnificence equal 
to that in the older city. The skill ftf the architect was 
lavished on the patrician mansions, which were so faith¬ 
fully to represent to the nobles, who obeyed the imperial 
linvitation, the dwellings of their ancestors in the ancient 
Capitol, that their wondering eyes could scarcely believe 
their removal; their Penates might seem to have fol¬ 
lowed them/ The senate-house, the Augusteum, was 
prepared for their counsels. For the mass of the people, 
markets and fountains and aqueducts, theatres and hip¬ 
podromes, porticoes, basilicsB, and forums, rose with the 
rapidity of enchantment. One class of buildings alone 
was wanting. If some temples were allowed to stand, it 
is clear that no new sacred edifices were erected to excite 
and gratify the religious feelings of the Pagan party, 
and the building of the few churches which are ascribed 
to the pious munificence of Constantine, seems slowly 
to have followed the extraordinary celerity with which 
the city was crowded with civil edifices.*' A century 
after—a century during which Christianity had been 


ii. 3. In file next reign, 
howem, Themistiui admits the re¬ 
luctance of the senators to remoye: 
TpOToD dWb'mit irtfiSro ^ 

ytpovffia, irol 4 Tifimftas Mien 
9ia^^pciv. Orat. Protr^. 

p. 67. 

^ Of the chordies hoilt hj Con¬ 
stantine, one was dedicated to S, 
Sophia (the supreme Wisdom), the 
other to Eirene, PMuse: a philosophic 
Pagan might hare admitted the pro¬ 
priety of dedicating temples to each 
jf ihne ahstnet nsmes. The conse¬ 


crating to individnal saints was of a 
later period. Soz. ii. 8. The ancient 
Temple of Peace, which afterwards 
formed part of the Santa Sophia, was 
appropriately transformed into a Chris* 
tian church. The§ Church of the 
Twelve Apostles i^pears, ftom Susa* 
Mus (Vit. Const, iv. 68), to hava 
been built in the last year it Oonataft* 
tine’s reign and of his life, as a harisl 
{daoe for himself and his fhmi^, 
Sosomen, indeed, saya that Colattan* 
tine emb^iihed the eity leat 
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recognised as the religion of the empire^the metropolis 
contained only fourteen churches, one for each of its 
wards or divisions. Yet Constantine by no means neg¬ 
lected those measures which might connect the new ci^ 
with the religious feelings of mankind. Heaven inspired, 
commanded, sanctified the foundation of the second 
Borne. The ancient ritual of Boman Paganism con-| 
tained a solenm ceremony, which dedicated a new city 
to the protection of the Deity. 

An imperial edict announced to the world that Con- 
stantine, by the command of God, had founded 
sttion. the eternal city.*^ When the Emperor walked, 
with a spear in his hand, in the &ont of the stately 
procession? which was to trace the boundaries of Con¬ 
stantinople, the attendants followed in wonder his still 
advancing footsteps, which seemed as if they never 
would reach the appointed limit One of them, at 
length, humbly inquired how much fwther he proposed 
to advance. “ When he that goes before me,” replied 
the Emperor, ‘‘shall stop.” But, however the Deity 
might have intimated his injunctions to commence the 
wor^ or whatever the nature of the invisiblo guide which, 
as he declared, thus directed his steps, this*vague appeal 
to the Deity would impress with the^same respec^i^ll 
his subjects, and by its impartial ambiguity offend n^e. 
In earlier times the Pagans would bnve bowed down in 
homage before this manifestation of the nameless tutelar 
deity of the iuew city; at the present period dhey had 
become fisuniliarised, as it were, with the concentmtion 
of Olympus into one Supreme Being.^ The Christians 

« On tlM old mmnmj of lMmdin| Zoilaini dbowi Jigow comriit^r thb 
o ittj, Mt Batpngg d«r langiii|o Sid bin idoptid hy 

* Thi iipcMioo if ibi Bigtt ini, ltd 
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would of course assert the exclusive right of the one true 
GkKl to appellation, and attribute to his inspiration 
and guidance every important act of the Christian Em¬ 
peror.* * 

But if splendid temples were not erected to the de¬ 
caying deities of Paganism, their images were set up, 

I mingled indeed with other noble works of art, in all the 
public places of Constantinople. If the inhabitants were 
not encouraged, at least they were not forbidden, to pay 
divine honours to the immortal sculptures of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, which were brought from aU quarters to 
adorn the squares and baths of Byzfmtium. The whole 
Boman world contributed to the splendour of Constanti¬ 
nople. The tutelar deities of all the cities .of Greece 
(their influence of course much enfeebled by their re¬ 
moval from their local sanctuaries) were assembled: 
the Minerva of Lyndus, the Cybele of Mount Dindymus 
(which was said to have been placed there by the Argo¬ 
nauts), the Muses of Helicon, the Amphitrite of Bhodes, 
the Pan consecrated by united Greece after the defeat 
of the Persians, the Delphic Tripod. The Dioscuri 
overlooked tbp Hippodrome. At each end of the prin¬ 
cipal forum were two shrines, one of which held the 
statue of Cybele^ but deprived of her lions and her 
hanSb, from the attitude of command distorted into that 
of a suppliant for the welf^ of the city :♦ in the other 
was the Fortune of Byzantium.^ To some part of the 


He it tpeiking of w oiBde, in which 
the portj ditoorered a predic¬ 
tion of the Atore glory of Byaantinm. 
One letter leM would make it the len- 
tttice of a Chriatian appealh^ to pro- 

• At # lator period the Virgin Mary 


obtained the honour of having inapotdi 
the foundation of ConatanUnople^ of 
whidishebecame the tutelary gaai^Saa, 
I had almoet written, Ddty. 

k EoMb. VH. Const, ill. 64. Sem- 
meu, li. 6. Oodinua, de C; F. 

UBeiu, i aO* 
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Christian community this might appear to be leading, 
as it were, the gods of Paganism in triumph; the Pagans 
were shocked on their part by their violent removal from 
their native fanes,‘and their wanton mutilation. Yet 
the Christianity of that age, in full possession of the 
mind of Constantine, would sternly have interdicted the 
decoration of a Christian city with these idob ; the work¬ 
manship of Phidias or of Lysippus would have found no 
favour, when lavished on images of the Daemons of 
Paganism. 

The ceremonial of the dedication of the city™ was 
attended by still more dubious circumstances. After a 
most splendid exhibition of chariot games in the Hip¬ 
podrome, J;he Emperor moved in a magnificent car 
through the most public part of the city, encircled by 
all his guards in the attire of a religious ceremonial and 
bearing torches in their hands. The Emperor himself 
held a golden statue of the Fortune of the city in his 
hands. An imperial edict enacted the annual celebra¬ 
tion of this rite. On the birthday of the city the gilded 
statue of himself, thus bearing ihe same golden image 
of Fortune, was annually to be led through the Hippo¬ 
drome to the foot of the imperial throne, and to receive 
the adoration of the reigning Emperor. The lingering 
attachment of Constantine to the favourite supeistf^n 
of his earlier ^ys, may be traced on still better authority. 

Eowbliu woiild,|wrfa«de hb readers reading), the description hy Christo* 
that these statues were set up in the doros of the stataes in the pnbli: 
pnhlic pboea to odte the general gymnasiam of Zeurippna. Deij^obni 
contempt. Zoeimns admits with bit- is fine. There are also, in strang< 
temern that they were mntilated from assonblage, Yenna (Cypris), 
want of respect to the ancient rdi- Gsesar, flato, Herooles, and Homer 
fioo. ii. 81. Ooniptre Socr. So, Ulat. Antbokg. Pi^t. i. 87. 

1-16. ss Paschal Cfaronlde^ p 616, edit 

Beadr^ too (aoiie Unei are worth Bonn*. 
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The Greci^ worship of Apollo had been exalted into 
the Orient^ veneration of the Sun, as the visible repre¬ 
sentative Off the Deity; and of all the statues which 
were introduced from different quarters, none were 
received with greater honour than those of Apollo. In 
one part of. the city stood the Pythian, in the other the 
Sininthian deity.“' The Delphic Tripod, which, accord- 
mg to Zosimus, contained an image of the god, stood 
upon the column of the three twisted serpents, supposed 
to represent the mythic Python. But on a still loftier, 
the famous pillar of porphyry, stood an image statneof 
in which (if we are to credit modem authority, <^^®®****‘‘!**^ 
and the more modem our authority, the less likely is it 
to have invented so singular a statement) Constcmtine 
dared to mingle together the attributes of the Sun,^f 
Christ, and of himself.®; According to one tradition, 
pillar was b^ed, as it were, on another superstitioin. 
'The venerable Palladium itself, surreptitiously conveyed 
from Borne, W6is buried beneath it, and thus transferred 
the eternal destiny of the old to the new capital. The 
pillar, formed of marble and of porphyry, rose to the 
height of 120 ^t. The colossal image on the top was 
that of Apoliq, either from Phrygia or from Athens. 
But the head of Qonstantine had been substituted for 
that^ the god. The sceptre proclaimed the dominion 
of the world, and it held in its hand the globe, em¬ 
blematic of universal empire. Around the h^, instead 
of rays, were fixed the nails of the true cross. Is this 
Paganism approximating to Christianity, or t/hristianity 
degenerating into Paganism? Thus Constantine, at 

* liiinb, V!i ponu, i. 162. Philottor|^Of Myi 

^ TIm attihor of the Antiq. Goa* that the Cljrietiasi thia 

■taatixkbp. apod Bandori. See Ven image. U.l" 
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founder of the new capital, might appear to some still 
to maintain the impartial dignity of Emperor of the 
world, presiding with serene indifference over the various 
nations, orders, and religions divisions which peopled his 
dominions; admitting to the privileges and advantages 
of citizens in the new Borne all who were tempted to 
make their dwelling around her seat of empire. 

Yet, even during the reign of CJonstantine, no doub^ 
Proff^ of the triumphant progress of Christianity tended 
^^’™“****^* to efface or to obscure these lingering vestiges 
of the ancient religion. K here and there remained a 


shrine or temple belonging to Polytheism, built in pro¬ 
portion to the narrow circuit and moderate population 
of old ]pyzantium, the Christian churches, though far 
from numerous, were gradually rising, in their dimen¬ 
sions more suited to the magnificence and populousness 
of the new city, and in form proclaiming the dominant 
faith of Constantinople. The Christians were most 
likely to crowd into a new city; probably their main 
strength still lay in the mercantile part of the com¬ 
munity : interest and religion would combine in urging 
them to settle in this promising emporium of trade, 
where their religion, if it did not reigii alone and ex¬ 
clusive, yet maintained an evident ^jsuperiority over its 
decaying rival. Those of the old aristocracy wh#Vere 
inclined to Christianity, would be much more loosely 
attached to their Boman residences, and would be most 


inclined to obey the invitation of the Emperor, while 
the large class of the indifferent would follow at the 
same time the religious and political bias of the sovo' 
reign. Where the attachment to the old religion was 
so slight and feeble, it was a trifling sacrifice to ambition 
or interest to embra^ the new ; particularly where 
there was no q[dendid' ceremonial, no connexion of the 
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priestly office with the higher di^ty of the state; 
nothing, ih short, which could enlist either old rere- 
renlial fe^ii^, or the imagination, in the cause of 
Polytheist The sacred treasures, •transferred from 
the Pagan temples to the Christian dty, sank more and 
more into national monuments, or curious remains of 
Iptiquity; their religious significance was gradually 
forgdten; they became, in the natural process of 
things, a mere collection of works of art. 

In other respects Constantinople was not a Boman 
dty. An amphitheatre, built on the restoration Ampbi- 
of the city after the siege of Severus, was per- 
mitted to remain, but it was restricted to exhibitions of 
wild beasts; the first Christian city was never dwgraced 
by the bloody spectacle of gladiators.*^ There were 
theatres inde^, but it may be doubted whether the 
noble religious drama of Greece ever obtained populanty 
in Constantinople. The chariot race was the amuse¬ 
ment which ab^rbed all others; and to this, at first, as 
it was not necessarily connected with the Peigan worship, 
Christianity might be more indulgent. How this taste 
grew into a pasdon, and this passion into a frenzy, the 
later annals of JConstantinople bear melancholy witness. 
Beset with powerful enemies without, oppressed by a 
tyran!ft>us government within, the people of Constan¬ 
tinople thought of nothing but the colour of their faction 
in &e Hippodrome, and these more engrossing and 


^ An edict of Conjitantiiie (Cod. 
Theod. XT. 12), if it did not altogether 
^lish these aaogninarx ehowi, re- 
^cted them ooQadioDi. 

^'Croibta ejpeotaoi^ in otio ciriti, et 
quiet* non jdaoent.** Crimi¬ 


nals were to be sent to the mines. 
But it would seem that oaptiret 
taktti in warmigbt still be eipo^tn 
the amphitheatie. In Act theiihinodv 
exhibiUons resisted soniie, lengei 
the {nrogrtw of Christiim 
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maddening contentions eyen silenced the animosity of 
religions dispute. 

During the foundation of Constantinople, the Emperoi 
might appear to the Christians to have relapsed from 
the head of the Christian division of his subjects, into 
the common sovereign of the Koman world. In this 
respect, his conduct did not ratify the promise of Ua 
earlier acts in the East He had not only restor^ 
Christianity, depressed first by the cruelties of Maximin, 
and afterwards by the violence of Licinius, but in many 
cases he had lent his countenance, or his more active 
assistance, to the rebuilding their churches on a more 
imposing plan. Yet, to all outward appearance, the 
world was still Pagan: every city seemed still to repose 
under the tutelary gods of the ancient religion; every- 
where the temples rose above the buildings of 
^ Christian church, in 
its magnitude, or in the splendour of its architecture, 
might compete with the solid and elegant fanes of an¬ 
tiquity, the Christians had neither ventured to expel 
them from their place of honour, or to appropriate to 
their own use those which were falling into neglect or 
decay. As yet there had been no invasion but on the 
opinions and moral influence of Polytheism. 

The temples, indeed, of Pagan worship, thoil^ sub-^ 
sequently^ in some instances, converted to Christianj 
uses, were not altogether suited to the ceremonial of 
Christianity.'^ The Christians might look on their 
stateliest buildings with jealousy—hardly with envy. 
YThether raised on the huge substructures, and in the 


Compm tn nwinoirVy 
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immense m^Bses of the older Asiatic style, as at Baalbeci 
or the original Temple at Jerusalem ; whether built on 
the principles of Grecian art, when tljp secret of yanlt- 
ing over a vast building seems to have been unknown; 
or, after the general introduction of the arch by the 
Romans had allowed the roof to spread out to ampler 
Atent,—still the actual enclosed temple was rarely of 
great dimensions.^ The largest among the Greeks 
were hypasthral, open to the sky.® If we judge from 
the temples crowded together about the Forum, those 
in Rome contributed to the splendour of the city rather 
by their number than by their size. The rites of Poly- 
tlieism, in fact, collected together their vast assemblages, 
rather as spectators than as worshippers.^ The altar 
itself, in general, stood in the open air, in the court 
before the temple, where the smoke might find free 
vent, and rise in its grateful odour to the heavenly 
dwelling of the gods. The body of the worshippers, 
therefore, stood in the courts, or the surrounding por¬ 
ticoes. They might approach individually, and niake 
their separate libation or offering, and then retire to a 
convenient distance, where they might watch the move¬ 
ments of the ministering priest, receive his announce- 
I ment^ the favom^ible or sinister signs discovered in 
|,the victim, or listen to the hymn, which was the only 
I usual form of adoration or prayer. However Chris- 


' M. Qaatmu^ de Quincy gives 
the size of some of the andent temples: 
luno at Agrigentom, 116 (Paris) feet; 
Conocffd, 120} Psastum, 110; Thesws, 
100 j Jupiter at Olympia, or Minerva 
at Athew, 220^ } Jupiter at 
Agrigentum, m ^ Selinns, 820$ 
fi^hesus, 859 i Apilo Bmdyaius at 


• The real hypsethra? templet were 
to particular divinities: Jiipitar FuW 
gurator, Coelum, Sol, Luna. 

t £kuds,the8oeneof themyiterieii 
of all the ancient templet bad tht 
largest nave; it was turhiB theatitdSl 
oapaciwhaum.*' Vitrur. vit 
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tianity might admit gradations in its several classes of 
worshij^pers, and assign its separate station according 
to the sex, or the^egree of advancement in the religious 
initiation; however the penitents might be forbidden, 
until reconciled with the Church, or the catechumens 
before they were initiated into the community, to pene¬ 
trate beyond the outer portico, or the first inner di\% 
sion in the church; yet the great mass of a Christian 
congregation must be received within the walk of the 
building; and the service consisting not merely in cere¬ 
monies performed by the priesthood, but in prayers, to 
which all present were expected to respond, and in oral 
instruction, the actual edifice therefore required more 
ample dimensions. 

many towns there was another public building, the 
Basilica, or Hall of Justice,® singularly adapted 
for the Christie worship. was a large 

chamber, of an oblong form, with a plain flat exterior wall. 
The pillars, which in the temples were without^ stood 
within the basilLca; and the porch, or that which in the 
temple was an outward portico, was contained within the 
basilica. This hall was thus divided by two rows of 
cdumns into a central avenue, with two Aide aisles. The 
outward wall was easily pierced f(k windows, ^p^out 
damaging the symmetry or order of the architecture* In 
the one tii6 mde, in the other the female, appellants to' 
justice waited their turn.* The three longitudinal avenues 
• _ 


* Le BwiliqiM ini dei 

MciwM, qfS oooTiot k 1* oA^bntkn 
de m mytikm, X# VMte ^ptdtd 
de ton ]m diTftioot ^ ton 

pbp, W ptmin oav«rtiu:«i^ qoi ill?; 

4l It 

daai fOD tooilAie^ k trikmal 


devint k pUw dm odldkaoi, et du 
cboor, tout M troan on nqtpori avee 
let pratique! du mveMi cult^ Q. dt 
Quinoj, p. 17S. See Hope od Aiclvi- 
tecture, p. S7. 

s Aoeordiiig ieBki^iain (hiH e. S), 
wunea oeoopM gilkM k 
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were croesed by one in a transyerse direction, eleyated 
a few Btep% and occupied by the adyocates, notariee, 
and others employed in the public business. At the 
farther end, opposite to the central aysenue, the building 
swelled out into a semicircular recess, with a ceiling 
rounded off; it was called ohm in the Greek, and in 
^tin tribunali Here sat the magistrate with his asses¬ 
sors, and hence courts of justice were called tribunals. 

Kie arrangement of this building coincided with re¬ 
markable propriety with the distribution of a Christian 
congregation.^ The sexes retained their separate places 
in Ae aisles; the central avenue became the nave, se 
called from the fanciful analogy of the church to the 
ship of St. Peter. The transept, the or chores, 
was occupied by the inferior clergy and the singers.* 
The bishop took the throne of the magistrate, and the 
superior clergy ranged on each side on the seats of the 
assessors. 

Before the throne of the bishop, either within or on 
the verge of the recess, stood the altar. This was 
divided from the nave by the cancelli, or rails, from 
whence hung purtains, which, during the celebration of 
the communipn, separated the participants from the 
rest of the congregation. 

St these buildhigs were numerous, and attached to 
every imperial residence, they might be bestowed at 
once on the Christians, without either interfering with 
the course of justice, or bringing the relirious feeli^ 
of the hostile parties into collision.* Two, tke Sessoiian 

ibcrn tht men. Thii Mrt of octagonal ibnn; lome in that of a 
Mpamtioii ma^ have been borrowed crosa. See Bingham, Uvili. o. 8. 
ffvfsci tha afniy^ogae; probably the * Apoet* Conat. 1. tt. o. 37. 
praotiwnot nnllbm. * Thare were elghtem al Bobm ; 

f Soii| frir: dmrohea wore of an many of thaae barite had baoomi 
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and the Lateran, were granted to the Eoman Christiana 
by Constantine. And the basilica appears to have been 
the usual form of building in the West^ though, besides 
the porch, connected with, or rather included within, 
the building, which became the Narthex, and was occu¬ 
pied by the catechumens and the penitents, and in 
which stood the piscina, or font of baptism—there wa^ 
in general an outer open court, surrounded with colon¬ 
nades. This, as we haye seen in the description of the 
church at Tyre, was general in the East, where the 
churches retained probably more of the temple form; 
while in Constantinople, where they were buildings 
raised from the ground, Constantine appears to have 
followed the form of the basilica. 

By the consecration of these basilicas to the purposes 
of Christian worship, and the gradued erection of large 
churches in many of the Eewtem cities, Ch^sr#* 
tianity began to assume an outward form and 

and I^gan* i • 

Km. dignity commensurate with its secret moral 
influence. In imposing magnitude, if not in the grace 
and magnificence of its architecture, it rivalled the 
temples of antiquity. But as yet it hfri neither the 
power, nor, probably, the inclination, to array itself in 
the spoils of Paganism. Its aggressi(ni was still r|^er 
that of fair competition than of hostile destruction. It 
was content, to behold the silent courts of the Pagan 
fanes untrodden but by a few casual worshippers; altars 
¥dthout victims; thin wreaths of smoke rising where 
the air used to be clouded with the reek of hecatombs; 


ddiangiif, or plaots fin* gtomil bnii- 
OMi. Among tho Roimn bsiUicA 
P. Victor reckooi, tho BatiliciB Aig«i- 
fcttionim. Clatn^^ tom. 1* p. 8. 
Skme Mica wimof Avirf 


size. One is described by the jonnger 
Pliny, in which 180 judges wers sested, 
with t Tsst multitude of adrociics ml 
•uditeni. Plin. Spist. H 3d. 
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the priesthood murmuring in bitter envy at the throngs 
which passed by the porticoes of their temples towards 
the Christian church. The direct interference with the 
freedom of Pagan worship seems to liave been confined 
to the suppression of those Eastern rites which were 
ofiensive to public morals. Some of the Syrian temples 
Retained the obscene ceremonial of the older Nature- 
worship. Eeligious prostitution, and other monstrous 
enormities, appeared under the form of divine adora¬ 
tion. The same rites which had endangered the fidelity 
of the ancient Israelites shocked the severe purity of 
the Christians. A temple in Syria of the Tempiei 
female principle of generation, which the later 
Greeks identified with their Aphrodite, was defiled by 
these unspeakable pollutions; it was levelled to the 
ground by the Emperor’s command; the recesses of the 

« cred grove laid open to the day, and the rites inter- 
cted.^ A temple of JEsculapius at .3Egre, in Cilicia, 
fell under the same proscription. The miraculous 
cures, pretended to be wrought in this temple, where 
the suppliants passed the night, appear to have excited 
the jedousy qf the Christians; and this was, perhaps, 
the first overt act of hostility against the established 
Pa^nism.® In many other places the frauds of the 
priefthood were detected by the zealous incredulity of 
the Christians; and Polytheism, feebly de^nded by its 
own party, at least left to its fate by the Government, 
assailed on ail quarters by an active and^ persevering 
enemy, endured affront, exposure, neglect, if not with 
the ^gnified patience of martyrdom, with the sullen 
equanimity of indifference. 

Palestine itself and its capital, Jerusalem, wan ai: 

f ' ■' ■ ^ 
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open pixmnce, of which Christianity toc^ ontire and 
almost nndispnted possession. Paganism^ in the adja¬ 
cent regions, had built some of its most splendid temples; 
the later Boman alchitecture at Gerasa, at Petra, and 
at Baalbec, appears built on the massiye and enormous 
foundations of the older natiye structures. But in Pa¬ 
lestine Proper it had made no strong settlement, f 
Temples had been raised by Hadrian, in his new city, 
on the site of Jerusalem. One dedicated to Aphrodite 
occupied the spot which Christian tradition or later in¬ 
vention assert^ to be the sepulchre of Christ.^ The 
chriitiaiiitT prohibition issued by Hadrian against the ad- 

j«niMian. iniggioii of the Jews into the Holy City, doubt¬ 
less was no longer enforced; but, though not forcibly 
depressed by public authority, Judaism itself waned, in 
its own native territory, before the 6wcendancy of Chris¬ 
tianity. ^ 

It was in Palestine that the change which had been 
slowly working into Christianity itself, began to assume 
a more definite and apparent form. The religion re¬ 
issued as it were from its cradle, in a character, if 
foreign to its original simplicity, singulariy adapted to 
achieve and maintain its triumph ov6]> the human 
mind. It no longer confined itself te its purer m^ 
influence; it was no more a simple, spiritual imth, 
despising all those accessories which captivate the 
sensefi^ and feed the imagination with new excitement. 
It no longeur disdained the local sanctuary, nor stood 
independent of those associations with place; which be¬ 
seemed an universal and spiritual religion. It b^an to 

* Thif tempi# wa# ImpixMly mid Hadriaa'i hoilllity' wm •galoat the 
to Hsn been iN^t on thlt ipot bf rMUoitf Jtiri; fiol 
Hadriaii to but 
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have its hc^worslup, its mythology; it began to crowd 
the mind with images of a secondary degree of sanctity^ 
but which enthralled and kept in captivity those who 
were not ^ipe for the pure moral ^5onception of the 
Deity, and the impersonation of the Godhead in Jesus 
Chri^ It was, as might not unreasonably be antici- 
||)ated, a female, the Empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, who gave, as it were, this new colouring to 
Christian devotion. In Palestine, indeed, where her 
pious activity was chiefly employed, it was the memory 
of the Bedeemer himself which hallowed the scenes of 
his life and death to the imagination of the believer. 
Splendid churches arose over the place of his birth at 
Bethlehem; that of his burial, near the* supposed 
Calvary '; that of his ascension, on the Mount of Olives* 
So far the most spiritual piety could not hesitate to 
; to such natural and irresistible claims upon its 
veneration no Christian heart could refuse to yield* 
The cemeteries of their brethren had, from the 
mencement of Christianity, exerdsod a strong influence 
over the imaginatioru They had frequently, in times of 
trialf been ^e only places of rel^ous assemblage* 
When haUowed to the feelings by the remains of 
of bishops, of martyrs, it was impossible to 
approach them without the profoundest reverence; and 
the tiahffltion from reverence to veneratiQ?i—to adorar 
tibn—was tpo easy and imperceptible to awcdcen the 
jealousy of that exclusive devotion due tO|God and the 
Bedeemer* The sanctity of the place where the Be¬ 
deemer was supposed, to have been laid in the sepulcbret 
was s^ more naturally and intimately associated with 
the ^tnnents of devotion. 

Butliba h^zt step, the discoveiy of the true cro^ wi^ 
mm It materialised, at (mce, the spiritual 
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worship of Chriatianity. It was reported throughout 
wondering Christendom, that tradition, or a vision, 
having revealed the place of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
&n6 of Venus had* b^n thrown down by ^e Imperial 
command, excavations had been made, the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre had come to light, and with the Sepulchre three 
crosses, with the inscription originally written by Pilatet 
in three languages over that of Jesus. As it was 
doubtful to which of the crosses the tablet with the in¬ 
scription belonged, a miracle decided to the perplexed 
believers the claims of the genuine cross.* The precious 
treasure was divided; part, enshrined in a silver case, 
remained at Jerusalem, from whence pilgrims constantly 
bore fragments of the still vegetating wood to the West, 
till enough was accumulated in the different churches to 
build a ship of war. Part was sent to Constantinople: 
the nails of the passion of Christ were turned into a 
for the war-horse of the Emperor, or, according to 
another account, represented the rays of the sun around 
the head of his statue. 

A magnificent church, called at first the Church of the 
chndMf Besurrection (Anastasis), afterwairis that of the 
ftoerttoe. Holy Sepulchre, rose on the sacred spot hal¬ 
lowed by this discovery, in which from that tin^ a 
large part of the Christian world has addressed its uu- 
que^ning qrisons. It stood in a large open court, 
with porticoes on each side, with the usual porch, nave^ 


« The exdted ttete of the Chrifthm 
iBiiid, and the tendaicy to thle mato* 
rkaiiatio& of Chrietianitj, xnaj be 
eetimated hj tha nndoabting cndoUtf 
with whkh thef eBtertained the im- j 
probable noUon that tha croeaai tnto j 
hotted with oor dariotir, not oaljr^^ 


that on which He raffered, bnt those 
of the two thieves also. From the 
simple account of the burial in the 
Qospda, how Angular a dumge to 
that of tha disoovarj of tha cross in 
theaoMastiealhrstQHaoal S^tai,i« 
17. SQaMniDili. l. Thindocal; 1. 
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ftnd choirs The nave was inlaid with precious marbles; 
and the roof, overlaid with gold, showered down a flood 
of light oyer the whole building; the roofs of the aisles 
were likewise overlaid with gold. At the farther end 
arose a dome supported by twelve pillars, in commemo¬ 
ration of the Twelve Apostles; the capitals of these 
fwere silver vases. Within the church was another 
court, at the extremity of which stood the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre, lavisUy adorned with gold and precious 
stones, as it were to perpetuate the angelic glory which 
streamed forth on the day of the Eesurrection.^ 

Another sacred place was purified by the command of 
Constantine, and dedicated to Christiem worship. Near 
Hebron* there was the celebrated oak or terebijith tree of 
Mamre, which tradition pointed out as the spot where 
the angels appeared to Abraham. It is singular that 
Heathen are said to have celebrated religious rites 
W this place, and to have worshipped the celestial 
visitants of Abraham. It was likewise, as usual in the 
East, a celebrated emporium of commerce. The wor¬ 
ship may have been like that at the Caaba of Mecca 
before the appearance of Mohammed, for the fame of 
Abraham seams to have been preserved among the 
Syrian and Arabian tribes, as well as the Jews. It is 
reiSStrkable that, at a later period, the Jews and Christ 
tians are said to have met in amicable ^evotion, and 
offered their common incense and suspended their lights 
in the church erected over this spot by ^e Christian 
Emperor,^ 


' EueUoi, Tit Co&ttant. Ui. 29, 
et leq, mwM to l)e the mom of 

» HolBtn, rwd Dr, Sti«ley*i 
W*t MoovAt of hi! vist 


to the tomb of Abraham with BJU9* 
the Prihoe of Wales, 
k Antoninus in Itinmur^ Su 
Haniohen, Note on VH. Cmt 
ill. 68. 
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Trinitarian Controversy. 

Bot it was as arbiter of religious differences, as pie- 
siding in their solemn councils, that Constan- 
tine appeared to the Christians the avowed 
and ostensible head of their communitj. Immediately 
after his victory over Licinius, Constantine had found 
the East, jio leas than the West, agitated by the dissen¬ 
sions of his Christian subjects. He had hoped to allay 
the flames of the Donatist schism, by the consentient 
and impartial authority of the Western Churches. A 
more extensive, if as yet less fiercely agitated, contest (fi? 
turbed the Eastern provinces. Outward peace seemed 
to be restored only to give place to int^tine dissen¬ 
sion. I must reascend ^e course of Christian History 
for several years, in order to trace in ojie continuous 
narrative the rise and progress of the T^tarian Con¬ 
troversy. This dissension had brokpn out soon after 
Constantine’s subjugation of the East; already, bffore 
the building of Constantinople, it had obtained ftill 
possession of the public mind, and the great Council of 
Nieeea, the r^ senate of Christendom, had passed 
its solemn decree. The Donatist schism was but a local 
dissension: it raged, indeed, with fatal and implacable 
fury;,but it was almost entirely confined to the limits 
of a single province. The Trinitarian controversy was 
the first dissension which;5rent asunder the whole body 
ct the Christiang, arrayed in alnwjrt ever^^ the 
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world two hostile parties in implacable oppoedtioni and, 
at a later period, exercised a powerful political influence 
on the a&irs of the world. How singular an illustration 
of the change already wrought in the mind of man by 
the introduction of Christianity I QuestionB which, if 
they had arisen in the earlier period of the world, 
would have been limited to a priestly caste—*if in 
Greece, would have been confined to the less frequented 
schools ct Athens or Alexandria, and might have pro¬ 
duced some intellectual excitement among the few who 
were conversant with the higher philosophy—now agi¬ 
tated the populace of great cities, occupi^ the councils 
of princes, and, at a later period, determined the fate 
of kingdoms and the sovereignty of gteeij, part of 
Europe.^ It appears still more extraordinary, since 
this controversy related to a purely speculative tenet. 
The disputants of either party might possibly have 
^#erted the superior tendency of each system to enforce 
the severity of Christian morals, or to excite the ardour 
of Christian piety; but they appear to have dwelt little, 
if at all, on the practicd effects of the conflicting 
opinions. In^ morals, in manners, in habits, in usages, 
in Church government, in religions ceremonial, there 
was no distinctiop between the parties which ^vided 
Chllltendotn. The Gnostic sects inculcated a severer 
asceticism, and differed, in many of their usages, from 
the general body of the Christians, llie Donatist 
factions commenced at least with a question of Church 
discipline, and almost grew into a strife for political 
asoendaney. The Arians and Athanasians first divide 
the Vforid on a pure question of faith. From tlas 

*' -V.''--__—___ *' ' 

^ the tange | more refined Arianism of the Vltigothi 

ert^di^ mads ihi j a pretext fi>r hoatUe ^ 
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period we may date the introduction of rigorous ar¬ 
ticles of belief, which required the submissive assent of 
the mind to every word and letter of an establish^ 
creed, and which laised the slightest heresy of opinion 
into a more fatal offence against God, and a more 
odious crime in the estimation of man, than the worst 
moral delinquency or the most flagrant deviation froiq 
the spirit of Christianity. 

The Trinitarian controversy was the natural, though 
Origin of the tardy, growth of the Gnostic opinions; it could 
controverey. gcarccly be avoidcd when the exquisite dis¬ 
tinctness and subtlety of the Greek language were 
applied to religious opinions of an Oriental origin. 
Even the Greek of the New Testament retained some¬ 
thing of the significant and reverential vagueness of 
Eastern expression. This vagueness, even philosophi¬ 
cally speaking, may better convey to the mind those 
mysterious conceptions of the Deity which are beydlBS*^ 
the province of reason than the anatomical precision of 
philosophic Greek. The first Christians were content to 
worship, with imdefined fervour, the Deity as reyealed 
in the Gospel. They assented to, and repeated with 
devout adoration, the words of the Sacre^ Writings, or 
those which had been made use of ^m the Apostolic 
age; but they did not decompose them, or, with^ce 
and scrupulous accuracy, appropriate peculiar terms to 
each manifestation of the Godhead. It was the great 
characteristic of the Oriental theologies, as described in 
a former diapter, to preserve the primal and parental 
Deity at the greatest possible distwce from the mate¬ 
rial creation. This originated in the elementary tenet 
of the inedaimable e^ of matter. In tbe present 
day, the more rational believer labours undw* 
ftant dread, if hot of materialising, of hu ih a n i rin g too 
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much the Great Supreme. A certain de^ee of indis¬ 
tinctness appears inseparable from that yastness of con¬ 
ception, which arises out of the more extended know¬ 
ledge of the works of the Creator, A more expanding 
and compr^hensiye philosophy increases the distance 
between the Omnifio First Cause and the race of man. 


il that defines seems to limit and circumscribe the 


All th 
Deity. 


Deity. Yet in thus reverentially repelling Constant^ 
the Deity into an unapproachable sphere, and 
investing him, as it were, in a nature abso- 
lutely unimaginable by the mind; in thus thei^ity. 
secluding him from the degradation of being vulgarised, 
if the expression may be ventured, by profane fami¬ 
liarity, or circumscribed by the narrowness* of the 
human intellect, God is gradually subtilised and subli¬ 
mated into a being beyond the reach of devotional 
jgiglingB, almost superior to adoration. There is in 
mSkind, and in the individual man, on the one hand, 


an intellectual tendency to refine the Deity into a 
mental conception; and, on the other, an instinctive 
counter-tendency to impersonate him into a material, 
and, when the^mind is ruder and less intellectual, a 


mere humarf hemg- Among the causes which have 


contributed to the successful promulgation of Christi- 
anity^nd the maintenance of its influence over the 
mind of man, was the singular beauty and fejicity with 
which, its theory of the conjunction of the divine and 
^uman nature, each preserving its separate tattributes, 
on the one hand, enabled the mind to preserve inviolate 
the pure conception of the Deity, on the other, to ap- 
fttoxitadi^ it, as it were, to human interests and aym^ 
pathi^l But this is done rather by a process of 
iustiucti^; ie^ than by strict logical reasohihg. 

a perpetual strife between ffie inh^ 



dU mSLUXITUAL AND DEVOTIONAL jsook^ 

lecl» which guards with jealous/ the dirme conception 
of the Eedeemer’s nature; and the sentiment, or even 
the passion, wWch so draws down the general notion to 
its own capacitiesf so approximates and assimilates it to 
its own ordinary sympathies, as to absorb the Godhead 
in the human nature. 

The Gnostic systems had universally admitted 
sedusion of the primal Deity from all intercourse witlf 
matter; that intercourse Imd taken place, through 
a derivative and intermediate being, more or less re¬ 
motely proceeding from the sole fountain of Godhe^. 
This, however, was not the part of Gnosticism which 
was chiefly obnoxious to the general sentiments of the 
Christian body. Their theories about the malignant 
nature of the Creator; the identiflcation of Ae God of 
the Jews with this hostile being; the Docetism which 
asserted the unreality of the Bed^mer—these poi ^ 
with their whole system of the origin of the worldSTBa 
of mankind, oxcitcd the most vigorous and active re¬ 
sistance. But when the wilder theories of Gnosticism 
began to die away, or to rank themselves under the 
hostile standard of Manicheism; wh^n their curious 
cosmogonical notions were dismissed, snd the greater 
part of the Christian world began to agree in th^lain 
doctrines of the etmmal supremacy of God; thebirth, 
the death, the resurrection of Christ as the Son of] 
God; the efiusion of the Holy Spirit,—questions began 
to arise aa to the peculiar nature and relation between 
the Fathw, Son, and Holy Ghost. In hU the sy^ms a 
hrinftiy , in. most a triple, modificatian of the Deity was 
admitted. The Logos, the Divine Word or Beason, 
mi^t differ, in the vaiSoue schemes, in hii relation to 
the parental Divinity «nd to the tmiTMWr^t there 
was this distinctive and iimffaceable 
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^ the iediator, the connectiag link between the 
tinseen anft xmapproachable world and that of man. 
This Platdbism, if it may be so call^, was nniyersaL 
It differed indeed, widely in most systems from the 
original philosophy of the Athenian sage; it had ac¬ 
quired a more Oriental and imaginative cast. Plato's 
^try of words had been expanded into the poetry 
of conceptions. It may be doubted whether Plato him¬ 
self impersonated the Logos, the Word or Beason, of 
the Deity; with him it was rather an attribute of the 
Godhead. In one sense it was the chief of these arche¬ 
typal ideas, according to which the Creator framed the 
uiiiverse; in another, the principle of life, motion, and 
harmony which pervaded all things. This Platonism 
had gradually absorbed all the more intellectual class; 
it hovered over, as it were, and gathered under its 
all the religions of the world. It had already 
modified Judaism; it had allied itself with the Syrian 
and Mithriac worship of the Sun, the visible Mediator^ 
the emblem of the Word; it was part of the general 
Nature worship; it was attempting to renew Paganism, 
and was the recognised and leading tenet in the higher 
Mysteries. Disputes on the nature of Christ wejfe 
inde^ coeval with the,promtilgation of Christianity^ 
Some of the Jewish converts had never attained to the 
auh lfm ftp notion of his mediatorial character; but this 
diq>aragmg notion, adverse to the ardent 2eal of the 
rest of the Christian world, had isolated this Sect. 
imperfedt Christianity, of the Ebionites had long ago 
expired^ an obscure ommer of Palestine. In all 
other ^visions of Christianity, the Christ had more 
or Ijess^umtosw to the ofSce and character of ttris ^ 
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Alexandria, the fatal and prolific soil of speculative 
Obotrowny controversy, where speculative controversy was 
Sxtol? to madden into furious and lasting 

hostility, gave birth to this new element of dis¬ 
union in the Christian world. The Triniteurian question, 
indeed, had already been agitated within a less mctensive 
iroetM. Noetus, an Asiatic, either of Smyrna 

Ephesus, had dwelt with such exclusive zeal on 
the unity of the Godhead, as to absorb, as it were, the 
whole Trinity into one undivided and undistinguished 
Being. The one supreme and impassible Father united 
to himself the man Jesus, whom he had created, by so 
intimate a conjunction, that the divine unity was not 
destroyed. His adversaries drew the conclusion, that, 


according to this blaspheming theory, the Father must 
have suffered on the cross, and the ignominious name 


of Patripassians adhered to the few followers of jJypL, 
unprosperous sect.** 

Sabellianism had excited more attention. Sabellius 


was an African of the Cyrenaic province. Ac¬ 
cording to his system it was the same Deity, 
tinder different forms, who existed in the Father, the 


Son, and the Holy Ghost. A more modest and unof¬ 
fending Sabellianism might, perhaps, be imagi^d in 
accordance with modem philosophy. The mamfesta- 
tions of the same Deity, or rather of his attribute^ 
through which alone the Godhead becomes comprehen¬ 
sible to the human mind, may have been thus suo- 
ceasiTely made in condescension to our weakness of 
intellect It would be the same Deity, assuming, as it 
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were, an pbjective form, so as to come within the scope 
of the httoan mind; a real difference, as regards tbe 
conception of man, perfect unity in its subjective exist¬ 
ence. This, however, though someaof its terms may 
appear the same with the SabeUianism of antiquity, 
would be the Trinitarianism of a philosophy unknown at 
^his period. The language of the SabelKaa. implied, to 
^the jealous ears of their opponents, that the distinction 
between the persons of the Trinity was altogether un¬ 
real. While the Sabellian party charged their adver¬ 
saries with a Heathen Tritheistic worship, they retorted 
by accusing SabeUianism of annihilatiig the separate 
existence of the Son and the Holy Ghost. But Sabel- 
hanism had not divided Christianity into two irrecon- 
cileable parties. Even now, but for the co&manding 
characters of the champions who espoused each party, 
the Trinitarian controversy might have been limited to 
"J^ew provinces, and bewme extinct in some years. 
But it arose, not merely under the banners of men 
endowed with those abilities which command the mul¬ 


titude ; it not merely caUed into action the energies of 
successive disputant^ the masters of the inteUectucd 
attainments of the age,—^it appeared at a critical period, 
when the rewards of success were more splendid, the 
peflUty upon failure proportionately more severe. The 
contest was now not merely for a superiority over a few 
scattered and obscure communities, it was S^tated on a 
vaster theatre, that of the Eoman world; the proselytes 
whom it disputed were sovereigns; it dbntested the 
suprem^y of the human mind, which was now bending 
to th(S y^e of Christianity. It is but judging on the 
oomnion principles of human nature to conclude, that 
Ihe^ the prize supported the ambition mid 

ii)iiiatiOd the contending partl^ 
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human motiyee of political power and aggrandisement 
mingled with the more spiritual influences of the love of 
truth, and zeal for the purity of religion. ^ 

The doctrine of jie Trinity, that is, the divine nature 
rmtMiutt- of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
was acknowledged by all. To each of these 
distinct and separate beings, l^th parties ascribed the 
attributes of the Godhead, with the exception of self-^ 
existence, which was restricted by the Arians to the 
Father. Both admitted the anti-mundane Being of the. 
Son and the Holy Spirit But, according to the Arian, 
there was a time, before the commencement of the ages, 
when the Parent Deity dwelt alone in undeveloped, 
undivided unity. At this time, immeasurably, incal¬ 
culably, fiiconceivably remote, the majestic solitude 
ceased,*^ the divine unity was broken by an act of the 
sovereign Will; and the only begotten Son, the image 
of the Father, the Vicegerent of all the divine powsif 
the intermediate Agent in all the long subsequent work 
of creation, began to be,^ 

Such was the question which led to all the evils of 
human strife—^hatred, persecution, bloodshed. But, how¬ 
ever profoundly humiliating this feet in the history of 
mankind, and in the history of Christianity an epoch of 
complete revolution from its genuine spirit, it aiay 
feirly be inquired, whether this was not an object more 
generous, m<$re unselfish, and at least as wise, as many 
of those motives of personal and national advantage and 
aggiandisemfeit, or many cS those magic words, which, 
embraced two parties with blind and unintelligent 
fury, have led to the most disastrous aiKl sanguinary 
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events in annals of man. It might, indeed, have 
been supposed that a profound metaphysical question of 
this kind ’Vlould have been far removed from the passions 
of the multitude; but with the multitude, and that mul¬ 
titude ofU^ comprehends nearly the whole of society, it 
is the passion which seeks the object, not the object 

f fhich, of its own exciting influence, inflames the passion, 
n fact religion was become the one dominant passion of 
the whole Christian world; and everything allied to it, , 
or rather, in this case, which seemed to concern its very 
essence, could no longer be agitated with tranquillity, 
or debated with indifierence. The Pagan, party, miscal¬ 
culating the inherent strength of the Christian system, 
saw, no doubt, in these disputes, the seeds of thj destruc¬ 
tion of Christianity. The contest was brought on the 
stage at Alexandria; * but there was no Aristophcmes, 
OT r ather the serious and unpoetic time could not have 
pSduced an Aristophanes, who might at once show that 
he understood, while he broadly ridiculed, the follies of 
his adversaries. The days even of a Lucian were past^ 
Discord, which at times is fatal to a nation or to a sect, 
seems at otherp, by the animating excitement of rivalry, 
the stirring collision of hostile energy, to favour the 
development of mqral strength. The Christian republic, 
like^feme when rent asunder by domestic factions, 
calmly proceeded in her conquest of the world. 

The plain and intelligible principle wIucIl united the 
opponents of Arius was, no doubt, a vague, and, however 
perhaps overstrained, neither imgenerous nor unnatui^ 
jealouty, lest the dipiity of the Bedeemer, the objecit <>f 
their ^tefol adoration, might in some way be lowesci^ 

it miy be, b ole«rl)f tM^ Lodeab; 
and, at tnoet, oid^ 
these^oeetioDi. ■ ■ 
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by the new hypotheads. The divinity of the Savioui 
seemed insep6U?ably connected with his co-equality with 
the Father; it was endangered by the slightest con¬ 
cession on this peint. It was their argument, that if 
the Son was not coeval in existence with the Father, he 
must have been created, and created out of that which 
was not pre-existent But a created being must b^ 
liable to mutability; and it was asserted in the publi? 
address of the Patriarch of Alexandria, that this fatal 
consequence had been extorted from an unguarded 
Arian, if not from Arius himself,—that it was pombk 
that the Son might have fallen, like the great rebellious 
angeL*^ 

The patriarch of this important see, the metropolis of 
Egypt, was named Alexander. It was said that 
Aimodru. Alius, a presbjter of acute powers of reasoning, 
popular address, and blameless character, had declin^ 
that episcopal dignity.^ The person of Arifls^ 
was tall and graceful; his countenance calm, 
pale, and subdued; his manners engaging; his conversation 
fluent and persuasive. He was well acquainted with hu¬ 
man sciences; as a disputant subtle, ingenious, and fertile 
in resources. His enemies add to this character, which 
themselves have preserved, that this^ humble and mor¬ 
tified exterior concealed unmeasured ambition; thff his 
simplicity, frankness, and honesty only veiled his craft 


f Epipluui. Ear. 69, Urn, i. p. 
723-727. • 

^ Bm Philottorgiui (the Arian 
writer). Tbeodexet, on the other 
hand, eayi, that he brought forward 
hie oi^oDe fioin envy at the prom^ 
tioii of Akmader, i. 2. Sai tha 
Bptttle of Aksandicv in Soorat. Hie|. 


* Arius is said, in his early life, to 
have been implicated in the tecl of the 
Meletions, which seems to hare been 
rather a party than a sect.. They 
were the followers of Meletii^ Bishop 
of Lyoopolis, who had be«n dept^d 
for haring sacrificed duHog ^ ^ 
seontiott. Tet this sect or party liwted 
Sor more than a ototury. 
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and love!; of intrigue; that he appeared to stand aloof 
from all Iparty, merely that he might guide his cahal 
with moife perfect command, and agitate and govern the 
hearts of inem Alexander was accuiltomed, whether for 
the instrtiction of the people, or the display of his own 
powers, to debate in public these solemn questions on 
^he nature of the Deity, and the relation of the Son and 
^e Holy Spirit to the Father. According to the judge¬ 
ment of Arius, Alexander fell inadvertently into the 
Jieresy of Sabellianism, and was guilty of confounding 
in the simple unity of the Godhead the existence of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost*' 

The intemperate indignation of Alexander at the 
objections of Arius, betrayed more of the baffled dis¬ 
putant, or the wounded pride of the dignitary, than the 
serenity of the philosopher, or the meekness of the 
Christian. He armed himself ere long in all the terrors 
^SP'his office, and promulgated his anathema in terms 
full of exaggeration and violence. “ The impious Arius, 
the forerunner of Antichrist, had dared to utter his blas¬ 
phemies against the divine Eedeemer.” Arius, expelled 
from Alexandria, not indeed before his opinions had 
spread through the whole of Egypt and Libya,™ retired 
to the more congenial atmosphere of Syria.® There, his 


^ Socrates, i. 5. 6. ! 

* The aooount of Sozomen says, 
that Alexander at Snt yadliated, but 
that he afterwards commanded Arias 
to adopt his opinions: Apt toy 

^polots fpoyoTy MAtwro. Soxomen 
Aricnowle^es the high character of 
JWy of the Arian bishops; wA€i<r- 

rhy 

;. 

'' i 


* It was during his retreat that he 
wrote his temous ThaDa; the gay and 
GonTirial title of which is singularly 
out of keeping wltl^the grave and 
serious questions then in agitation* 
His adversaries represent this as a 
poem fhll of pro&ne wit, and even ol 
indecency. It was written in the 
same measure, and to the saqte a|^^ 
with the Sotadte verses; 
proverbial for thdr 'giroiS|p<i|^-‘ey(^ 
among the Qreeb. It is difficult to 
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vague theory caught the leBS severely reasonings and 
more imaginative minds of the Syrian bishops:’’ the 
lingering Orientalism prepared them for this kindred 
hypothesis. The iBost leameds the most pious^ the most 
i^uential, united themselves to his party. The chief 
of these were the two prelates named Eusebius,^—one 
the ecclesiastical historian, the other, bishop of th^ 
important city of Nicomedia. Throughout the* East, 
the controversy was propagated with earnest rapidity. 
It was not repressed by the attempts of Licinius to 
interrupt the free intercourse between the Christian 
communities, and his prohibition of the ecclesiastical 
synods. The ill-smothered flame burst into tenfold fury 
on the rurunion of the East to the empire of Constan¬ 
tine. The interference of the Emperor was loudly 


reooDdle this accoont of the Thalia 
with the sabUe and politic diaracter 
which hia enemies attribnte to Arias, 
stiU leas to the protection of such men 
as Eosebius of Nicomedia, and the 
other Syrian prelates. Arias, like¬ 
wise, composed hymns, in accordanoe 
with his opinions, to be chanted by 
sailon. those who worked at the mill, 
or traTellers. Songs of this kind 
aboooded in the Greek poetry: each 
art and trade had its song ami Arias 
may have intended no more than to 
tom this popular practice in favour 
of CSiristiaaity, by sobstituting sacred 
for profime son|s, whkh, of course, 
would be embued with his own 
opiniona. Might not the Thalia have 
been writt«i in the same vdn, mid 
something in the same B|drit with 
which a o tJtbrat ed modem homofist 


and preacher adapted hymns to 
of the most popular aha, and declared 
that the devil ought not to have all 
the best tunes? The general style oi 
Arius is said to have been soft, effemi¬ 
nate, and popular. The specimen 
from the ThaUa (in Athanas, Or. i. 
Coot Ar. c. 5)* is very loose an<f 
feeble Greek. Tet it is admitted that 
Arius was ^ expert dialectician} and 
no weak orator wonld have maflRained 
such a contest so long. 

^ The biahope of Ptolemais, in the 
Pentiqxdis, and Theonas of Marmarica. 
joined his paity. The females werv/ 
inclined to his idde. Seven hundred 
vii^gitts of Aksandria, and of the 
Mareotio nome, owned him for their 
^hitu^ Iteaoher. CSompare the letter 
of Alexander M Theodorei. ch. iv. 
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demanded io allay the strife which distracted the Chris¬ 
tendom of j&e East The behaviour of Constantine was 
regulated |by the most perfect equanimity, or, more 
probably, guided by some counsellor gt mild and more 
humane Christianity: his letter of peace was, uttwof 
in its spirit, a model of temper and concilia- coMtantin*. 
tion.** With profound sorrow he had heard that his 
Haigna^for the unity of the empire, achieved by his 
victory over Licinius, as well as for the unity of the 
faith, had been disturbed by this unexpected contest. 
His impartial rebuke condemned Alexander for unne¬ 
cessarily agitating such frivolous and unimportant ques¬ 
tions, and Arius for not suppressing, in prudent and 
respectful silence, his objections to the doctrine of the 
Patriarch. It recommended the judicious reserve of the 
philosophers, who had never debated such subjects before 
an ignorant and uneducated audience, and who differed 
" without acrimony on such profound questions. He 
entreated them, by the unanimous suppression of all 
feelings of unhallowed animosity, to restore his cheerful 
days and undisturbed nights. Of the same faith, the 
same form of worship, they ought to meet in amicable 
synod, to adorS their common God in peaceful har- 
; mony, and not’fall into discord as to accuracy of ex- 
pressiin on these most minute of questions; to enjoy 
and allow freedom in the sanctuary of their own mind^ 
but to remain united in the common bonds of Christian 
love.^ 

It is probable that the hand of Hosiu^* bishop of 
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Cordova in Spam, is to be traced in that royal and 
Christian lett^. The influence of Hosius was u^ormly 
exercised in this manner. Wherever the edicts of the j 
government weri mild, conciliating, and humane, we 
find the Bishop of Cordova. It is by no means an 
improbable conjecture of Tillemont, that he was the I 
Spaniard who s^erwards, in the hour of mental agoiM 
and remorse, administered to the Emperor the balm m 
Christian penitence. 

Hosius was sent to Egypt, as the imperial Commis- | 
sioner, to assuage the animosity of the distracted church. 
But religious strife, in Egypt more particularly, its na- ' 
tural and prolific soil, refused to listen to the admonitions | 
of Christian wisdom or imperial authority. Eusebius 
compares the fierce conflict of parties—bishops with 
bishops, people with people—to the collision of the 
Symplegades.*’ From the mouths of the Nile to the 
Cataracts, the divided population tumultuously disputed \ 
the nature of the divine unity.* 

A general Council of the heads of the various Christian 
O(,anoaot communities throughout the Boman empire 
was summoned by the imperial mandate, to 
establish, on the consentient authority of assembled 
Christendom, the true doctrine on these contested 
points, and to allay for ever this propensity to hostile 
gotojjy disputation. The same paramount tribunal 
feagEuter. was to Settle definitively another subordinate 
question, relating to the time of keeping the Easter fes¬ 
tival Many of the Eastern communities shocked their 
more scrupulous brethren by following the calculations, 
and observing the same sacred days with the impious 


* Vit, Omii* ill. 4. . 
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and abhod^ Jews; for the further we advance in the 
Christian Ihistory, the estrangement of the Christians 
from thefjews darkens more and more into absolute 


antipathy; ♦ 

In the month of May or June (the 20th in the year 
325, met the great council of Nicsea. Not half 
0 century before, the Christian bishops even 
in that city had been only marked as the objects of the 
most cruel insult and persecution. They had been 
chosen, on account of their eminence in their own com¬ 
munities, as the peculiar victims of the stem policy of 
the government. They had been driven into exile, set 
to work in the mines, exposed to every kind of humili¬ 
ation and suffering, from which some had in mercy been 
released by death. They now assembled, under the 
imperial sanction, a religious senate from all parts at 
leaik of the eastern world; for Italy was represented only 
by two presbyters of Eome; Hosius appeared for Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain. The spectacle was altogether new 
to the world. No wide-ruling sovereign would ever 
have thought of summoning a conclave of the sacerdotal 
orders of the different religions; a synod of philosophers 
to debate some grave metaphysicii or even political 
quejjion was equally inconsistent with the ordinary 
usages and sentiments of Grecian or Eoman society. 

The public establishment of post-horse^ was com¬ 
manded to afford every facility, and that gratuitously, 
for the journey of the assembling bishops;® t Vehicles or 
apoiles were to be provided, as though the assembly 
were to affair of state, at the public charge. At a 


Uter iperiod, when councils became inore frequenti tba 
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Heatiien historian complains, that the public service 
was impeded, and the post-horses harassed and ex¬ 
hausted, by the incessant journeying to and fro of the 
Christian delegates to their councils.^ They were sump, 
tuoufily maint^ed during the sitting at the public 
charge.* 

Above three hundred bishops were present, presbyter^ 
KvmiMr dt deacons, acoly ths without number,^ a consider- 
able body of laity; but it wew the presence of 
the Emperor himself which gave its chief weight and 
dignity to the assembly. Nothing could so much con- 
fiim Ae Christians in the opinion of their altered po¬ 
sition, or declare to the world at large the growing 
power ofrChristianity, as this avowed interest taken in 
their domestic concerns; or so tend to raise the im¬ 
portance attached even to the more remote and specu¬ 
lative doctrines of the new faith, as this unprecedented 
condescension, so it would seem to the Heathen, on the 
FintmMt- part of the Emperor. The Council met, pro- 
mSko. bably, in a spacious basilica.* Eusebius de¬ 
scribes the scene as himself deeply impressed with its 
solemnity. The assembly sate in j^rofound silence; 
while the great officers of state and other dignified 
persons (there was no armed guard) entered the Jiiall, 
and awaited in proud and trembling expectation the 


/ - 

V Amm. MarcftlUaiit, x^. 16 . Beid 
in Stooltr*# Eastftn Chnrdi the gither- 
ing and Um oaiiMf and charactttB of 
the aMonldad hiibopa, p* 109, at aeqq. 
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» Thera Ualongnotain Heimcbia’i 
Eoadbioa to prove that thej did not 
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mani pSrpOM of Cbristiaa 

wQnbip; and, Itt gwa^, thanodel^ 
tha aarilait CbrtiAm ad MI aaa ^ 
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of the Emperor of the world in a Ohriatian 
council. I Constantine at length entered; he was splen* 
didlj attfed; the eyes of the bisho™ were dazzled by 
the gold and precious stones upon^ raiment. The 
majesty of his person and the modest digmty of his de¬ 
meanour heightened the effect: the whole assembly 
^ose to do him honour; he advanced to a low golden 
seat prepared for him, and did not take his seat (it is 
difficult not to suspect Eusebius of highly colouring the 
deference of the Emperor), till a sign of permission had 
been given by the bishops.* One of the leading prelates 
(probably Eusebius the historian) commenced the pro¬ 
ceedings with a short address, and a hymn to Aln^hty 
God. Constantine then delivered an exhortation to 
unity in the Latin language, which was interpreted 
to the Greek bishops. His admonition seems at first to 
have produced no great effect. Mutual accusation, 
defence, and recrimination, prolonged the debate.** 
Constantine seems to have been present duri^ B^vltmr of 
the greater part of the sittings, listening with 
patience, softening asperities, countenancing those 
whose l^gufiige tended to peace and union, and con¬ 
versing familiarly, in the best Greek he could command, 
with the differentoprelates. The courtly flattery of the 
council might attribute to Constantine him self what was 
secretly suggested by the Bishop of Gojjdova. For 
powerfol and comprehensive as his mind may have 
been, it is incredible that a man so ^uceAed, and en¬ 
gage during the early period of his life’^th military 

. '. - ■ . . M . 1.1 .. ■. y ■ . 

* ro^t irtiTK^wws which the hidiope had 

See alao Socrmtee, i. 8. againat each ether, ifcny tito 
in (t ,7), m h* grown (the ecdeeiaatical hiatbft^ 

Into -Iq aroie ent of 'priTatO' ^U nUrndai ttw^ 

■ i Socratea, 1. Si' 
hhili 1 
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and civil affairs^ conld have entered^ particularly being 
imperfectly acquainted with the Greek language, into 
these discussions on religious metaphysics. 

The Council sat^ for rather more than two months.® 
Towards the close, Constantine, on the occasion of *the 
commencement of the twentieth year of his reign,^ con¬ 
descended to invite the bishops to a sumptuous banquet.^ 
All attended ’; and, as they passed through the imperiar 
guard, treated with every mark of.resp^t, they could 
not but call to mind the total revolution in their circum- 
stancea Eusebius betrays his transport by the acknow¬ 
ledgment that they could scarcely believe that it was 
a reality, not a vision; to the grosser conception of 
those wh(i had not purified their minds from the iml- 
lennial notions, the banquet seemed the actual com¬ 
mencement of the kingdom of Christ. ^ ^ . 

The Nicene creed was the result of the solemn deli- 

Nioenocreed. assembly. It was conceived* 

with some degree of Oriental indefiniteness, 
harmonised with Grecian subtlety of expression. The' 
vague and somewhat imaginative fulness of its original 
eastern terms was, not too severely limited by the fine 
precision of its definitions. One fatal word broke the 
harmony of assent with which it received by the 
vdiole counciL Christ was declared Homoousios, of the 
same mibstance with the Father,® and the undeniable, if 


* Aooordiog tl* aome, two montha 
and elerdn daja, to othera, two montha 
and aiz dara. 

* Thia aeema to reconcile tho diffi- 
coUj itarted hj Heinidien. The 20th i 
year of Coiiatantine*a rdgn hagan the 
Sth CaL Ang. aj>» 825. Enaeb fa a 
oam tha inaeetuite word hrknpo^. 
Vii, Court. HU 14. 

* Alhasaalnt himaelf allowed t&i 


the biahopa who depoaed Paul of 
Samoaata, were jnatified in rejectiog 
the word d/toodo'toi', beoaoae thej 
understood it in a matarial or oo^ 
porealaenae. Bat the {Blyilcfe allowed 
to thoae who had died in otUiodos 
repatatioQ waa denied to the Ariaoa, 
pud MoH-AxianB: de Sjnodia, Athaiw 
naa. Oj^, i p. 750. It If impo* 
aibla to read aomd ^ tr4P 
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perhaps inevitable, ambiguity of this single term, involved 
Christianitj^An centuries of hostility. To one party it 
implied absolute identity, and was therefore only ill- 
disguised Sibbellianism; to the other 4t was essential to 
the co-equal and oo-eval dignity of the three persons in 
the Godhead. To some of the Syrian bishops it implied 
0 countenanced the material notion of the Deity.^ It 
WAS, it is said by one ecclesiastical historian, a battle in 
the night, in which neither party could see the meaning 
of the other.*^ 

Three hundred and eighteen bishops confirmed this 
creed by their signatures ; five alone still con- Fiverwu- 
tested the single expression, the Homoousion: 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nicsea, TJneonas of 
Marmarica, Maris of Chalcedon, and Eusebius of Csesarea. 


tiae without the unpleasant conricUon, 
that Athanasius was detennined to 
make out'the Arians to be in the 
wrong. 

' M^f yikp 96vaffBeu aUkov 
Kod voipay koX hff^iMroP ipC<Tiv^ (Tm- 
fidrucdy ri rdfios i^iaraaScu. This 
is the language of Eu|ebius. 

T4p] TO^TOVf 

ipa 0d\a)y 6 Btht t^v ytvprir^v 
micrai^iirWf hc€i0^ i^ptt Zvvor 
piyrjv atn^vprraffx*ivr^s rod ira^ 
rphs dKpdxov, Kcd rrjs irop* ctifrov 
driptovpylaif Ka\ tcriCti rpdko$s 
piPOf fUvoV (vOy Kod KOAc? TOVTOy 
vlhv KaX \6yov, Xpa roinov pi<rov 
y^vopivov, oUrvs koiirhv Kcd rh 
vdyra ^ ftthrov ytpMai 9vni9f* 
TaOro oi pdyop olpfiKcuriPt 
tcoX ypd)ffcu roroKp4iKMUf lih<rifiids 

Tf, K «1 •'ApfWf Ktd d 0^90$ 

f»t. Athan. Oilit, ii. c. 24. Com- 
P4rt.ll0hlar (a Icaraad and stronglj 
Bttsiui (>4oUo writer), 

WPop n . 


Athanadus djsr GrS^ b. i. p. 195. 
Mdhler but dimly sees the Gnoatio or 
Oriental origin of this notion, which 
lies at the bottom of Arianitm. 

r This remarkable sentence does 
credit to the judgement and impar¬ 
tiality of Socrates: Nvirro/uaxiaa 
00 iwcTxf yiywopdpo, 

oM ydp iXA^Xovs i^alpopro poovp^ 
rtSf iup* Sp dXk^kovt fiKcur^poiP^ 
(ntokdpfiwpor ol ph^ 7 ^ rou d/uo- 
ovirlov r^p Xd^tp iicKkSyoprof 
:{aj 3 tA\(ov jcol Morroyov Sd^oy 
yi?a’0at dvr^y roht #po(r5cxeM^^*^r 
ip6pt(op* Koi toOto ^kaffi^povt 
iiedkovy, As ipotpoOgns rdiP thrap* 
|iy TO0 pldv roO 6fov* ol rdkip 

Spaovcrlp srpwrKolpopot srokvddKP 
oUrdyoip rohr drdpovs popl(orr*St 6s 
^EkXriPiC’pd'p olffwydPTor 
re. €.23. Addto theBe,abov»4ll,i^ 
dedsiye words of Aiius hims^ 
h Latin aristiuity, U 

S8 
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Eustebius of Nicomedia and Theognis were banished, 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 'affcer much hesitati<^ consented 
to subscribe; but s^t the creed into his mocese with a 
comment, explanatory of the sense in which he undeN 
stood the contested word. His chief care was to guard 
against giving the slightest countenance to the material 
conception of the Deity. Two only withstood with im- 
compromising resistance the decree of the council, 
BtniOoMnt solemu anathema of this Christian senate was 
ofAriM. pronounced against Arius and his adherents; 
they were banished by the civil power; and they were 
especially interdicted from disturbing the peace of Alex¬ 
andria by their presence.*^ 

Peac^ might seem to be restored; the important 
question set at rest by the united authority of the 
Emperor, and a representative body which might fairly 
presume to deliver the sentiments of the whole Christian 
world. But the Arlans were condemned, not convinced; 
discomfited, not subdued.^ Bather more than two years 
elapsed, eventful in the private life of Constantine, but 
tranquil in the history of the Christiau church. The 
imperial assessor in the Christian council had appeared 
in the West under a different character, ^ the murderer 
of his son and of his wife. He returned to the East, 
<ktermined no more to visit the imperial dty^f the 
West; where, instead of the humble deference with which 
all purties courted his approbation, he had been unable 


y in Um D« SyiM^, 

«oraa«d,iipi ntdj Urn Arita 
tlw EnaebUis 

SoQlBdaniim. 

4^ 

Ii4 avf^ifUuf Uyfifirrm^ 

r%i (p, 766, Athnn. 


Oper. 1.) 

* The writiogB Arias and bu 
fdkirers were eondmned to be burned. 
If we are to Mie^e Sosomen (which 
I oonfees, that I am dUncUoed to do) 
tha ooncealmiQt of Mch heretks 
woiha was made a oi^tal offeaot 
E. H. LS). I. e. 31. . 
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to dose his ears against the audacious and bitter pasqui¬ 
nade whicl^ arraigned his cruelty to his own family. 
His return! to the East, instead of overawing the con¬ 
tending fac^ons into that unity, whiclf he declared to be 
the dearest? wish of his heart, hj his own sudden change 
of conduct, was the signal for the revival of the fiercest 
Ipntentions; The Christian community was chan^^tiM 
now to pay a heavy penalty for the pride and SSSSStalL 
triumph with which they had hailed the interference of 
the Emperor in their religious questions. The imperial 
decisions had been admitted by the dominant party 
when on their own side, to add weight to the decree of 
the Council. At least they had applauded the sentence 
of banishment pronounced by the civil power against 
their antagonists; that authority now assumed a different 
tone, and was almost warranted, by their own admission, 
in expecting the same prompt obedience. GChe power 
which had exiled, might restore the heretic to his place 
and station. Court influence, however obtained through 
court intrigue, or from the caprice of the ruling sove¬ 
reign, by this fatal, perhaps inevitable step, became the 
arbiter of the most vital questions of Christian fisith and 
discipline; and* thus the first precedent of a 
temporal punishment for an ecclesiastical of- ^ ^ 
fence was a dark prognostic, and an example, of the 
difficulties which would arise during the wl^le history 
of Christianity, when the communities, so distinctly two 
when they were separate and adverse, becameaone by the 
identification of the Church and the State. The restora¬ 
tion of a banished man to the privileges of a citizen by 
y the civil power, seemed to command his restoration, to 
religious privileges by the ecclesiastical authority.^ 


tSoor. 1.25,26; Soi. li. 27. 
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The Arian party gradually grew into fevour, A 
presbyter of Arian sentiments had obtained complete \ 
command over the mind of Constantia, the sister oi 
Constantine. ()b her dying bed she entreated the 
Emperor to reconsider the justice of the sentence 
against that innocent, as she declared, and misrepre¬ 
sented man. Arius could not believe the sudden revei^^ 
of fortune; and not till he received a pressing letter 
from Constantine himself, did he venture to leave his 
place of exile. A person of still greater importance 
was at the same time reinstated in the imperial favour. 
EusebiMof Among the adherents of the Arian form, per- 
Nioomedu. important was Eusebius, Bishop 

of NicOmedia. A dangerous suspicion that he had 
been too closely connected with the interests of Licinius 
during the recent struggle for empire, had alienated the 
mind of Constantine, and deprived Eusebius of that , 
respectful attention which he might have commanded j 
by his station, ability, and experience. With 
Theognis, Bishop of Nicaea, his faithful ad¬ 
herent in opinion and in fortune, he had been sent into 
exile; it is remarkable that the prelates of these two 
sees, the most important in that part* of Asia, should 
have concurred in these views. The exiled pre^tes, in 
their petition for reinstatement in their dioceses, de¬ 
clared and (notwithstanding the charge of falsehood 
which their opponents to the present day do not scruple 
to make,« would they have ventured in a public docu¬ 
ment addressed to Constantine to misstate a fact so 
notorious ?) they solemnly protested that they had not 
refused their signatures to the Nicene creed, but only to ^ 
the anathema pronounced against Arius and his fol* 
lowers. “ Their obstina (7 arose not fix>m want of feitli» 
but from excels of charity.” They returned in friumpl* 
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to ibeir dioceses, and ejected the bishops who had been 
appointed id* their place. No resistance appears to haye 
been made. ^ 

But the Arians were not content wifh their peaceable 
re-establishment in their former station. However 
they might attempt to harmonise their doctrines with 
fjfe belief of their adversaries, by their vindictive aggres¬ 
sion on the opposite party, they belied their pretensions 
to moderation and the love of peace. Eusebius, whom 
Constantine had before publicly denounced in no 
measured terms, grew rapidly into favour. The com¬ 
plete dominion, which from this time he appears to 
have exercised over the mind of Constantine, confirms 
the natural suspicion that the opinions of the Emperor 
were by no means formed by his own independent 
judgment, but entirely governed by the Christian 
teewiher who might obtain his favour. Eusebius seems to 
have succeeded to the influence exercised with so much 
wisdom and temper by Hosius of Cordova. He became 
Bishop of Constantinople, and W6is the companion oi 
Constantine in his visits to Jerusalem;® and the higl 
estimation in vdiich the Emperor held also Eusebius ©i 
Ceesarea, according to the statements made, and the 
documents ostentatiously preserved by that writer in his 
ecclesiastical history, could not but contribute to the 
growing ascendancy of Arianism. They wer^ in posses¬ 
sion of some of the most important dioceses in Asia; 
they were ambitious of establishing their supremacy in 
Antioch. 

The suspicious brevity with which Eusebius glides 
over the early part of this transaction, which his personal 
(ranity could not allow him to omit, confirms the state* 
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ment of their adversaries, as to the unjustifiable means 
employed by the Arians to attain this object. 
tbeAritn Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis passed 
iSSoS.**^ through ^Antioch on their way to Jerusalem. 
On their return, they summoned Eustathius, the 
Bishop of Antioch, whose character had hitherto been 
blameless, to answer before a hastily assembled council 
of bishops, on two distinct charges of immorality and 
heresy. The unseemly practice of bringing forward 
women of disreputable character to charge men of high 
station in the church with incontinency, formerly em¬ 
ployed by the Heathens to calumniate the Christians, 
was now adopted by the reckless hostility of Christian 
faction. •The accusation of a prostitute against Eusta¬ 
thius, of having been the father of her child, is said 
afterwards to have been completely disproved. The 
heresy with which Eustathius was charged, was that of 
Sabellianism, the usual imputation of the Arians against 
the Trinitarians of the opposite creed. Two Arian 
bishops having occupied the see of Antioch, but for a 
very short time, an attempt was made to remove Euse¬ 
bius of Ceesarea to that diocese, no doubt*to overawe by 
the high reputation of his talenti^ or to* fconciliate the 
Eustathian party. Eusebius, with tUb flattering appro¬ 
bation of the Emperor, declined the dangerous post. 
Eustathius-was deposed, and banished, by the imperial 
edict, to Thrace; but the attachm^t, at least of a large 
part, of th^Christian population of Antioch refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the tribunal, or the justice 
of the sentence. The city was divided into two fierce 
and hostile factions—they were on the verge of civil war; 
and Antioch, where the Christians had first formed 
themselves into a separate community^ but for the 
vigorous interference (tf the civil power and the time^ 
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appearance bi an Imperial commissioner, might have 
witnessed tfab blood shed, at least in the East, in a 
Christian qimrrel. 

It is impossible to calculate how far^e authority and 
influence of |the Syrian bishops, with the avowed counte¬ 
nance of thS Emperor (for Constantins, the son of Con- 
i^pntine, was an adherent of the Arian opinions), might 
have subdued the zeal of the orthodox party. It is 
possible that, but for the rise of one inflexible and in¬ 
domitable antagonist, the question might either have 
sunk to rest, or the Christian world acquiesced, at least 
the East, in a vague and mitigated Arianism. 

Athanasius had been raised by the discernment of 
Alexander to a station of confidence and dignity. 

He had filled the office of secretary to the Alex¬ 
andrian prelate. In the Council of Niceea he had borne 
a distinguished part, and his zeal and talents designated 
him at once as the head of the Trinitarian party. On 
the death of Alexander, the universal voice of the predo¬ 
minant anti-Arians demanded the elevation of Athana¬ 
sius. In vain he attempted to conceal himself, and to 
escape the dangerous honour. At thirty years of age, 
Athanasius was^placed on the episcopal throne ^ 
of th^ see, which tanked with Antioch, and 
afterwards with Constantinople, as the most important 
spiritual charge in the East.® 

The imperial mandate was issued to receive Arius 
and his followers within the pale of the Ohiistian com* 
munion.® But Constantine found, to his astonishment, 
tM an imperial edict, which would have been obeyed 


* The A|4a&f ttserUd eleetioii 
to here bc^ carried ty Uie irrcgolar 
cf i few biriio]^ eoatraiy to 


the declared cuffiigee of the mijof Uy. 

• Athanas. Apol. ooatra 8 m 

U. 22. 
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in trembling submission from one end of the Eomao 
empire to the other, even if it had enacted a complete 
political revolution, or endangered the property and 
privileges of thousands, was received with deliberate and 
steady disregard by a single Christian bishop. During 
two reigns, Athanasius contested the authority of the 
Emperor. He endured persecution, calumny, exile ; hu 
life was frequently endangered in defence of one sing^ 
tenet; and that, it may be permitted to say, the most 
purely intellectual, and apparently the most remote from 
obarget the Ordinary passions of man: he confronted 
AUumwioa. martyrdom, not for the broad and palpable 
distinction between Christianity and Heathenism, but 
for fine and subtle expressions of the Christian creed p 
H e began and continued the contest not for the tolera¬ 
tion, but for the supremacy, of his own opinions. 

Neither party, in truth, could now yield without the 
humiliating acknowledgment that all their contest had 
been on unimportant and unessential points. The 
passions and the interests, as well as the conscience, 
were committed in the strife. The severe and uncom¬ 
promising temper of Athanasius, no dopbt, gave some 
advantage to his jealous and watch^ antagonists. 
Criminal charges began to multiply against a prelate 
who was thus fallen in the imperial favour.*^ ^hey 


t 1 am not pereoaded, eitbar bj 
th« powerful eloquence of AthanaaioB 
himae)^ or hy bis id>le modem apolo¬ 
gist, Mdbler, that tbs opinions, at 
least, of the Syrian seml-Ariaos, were 
so ntteriy irreconcfleable with the 
orthodoxy of Athanasius, or likely to 
(nroduce such &ta] oonsequenoes to the 
general system of Cbristiaiiity as ,sre 
eortorted from them by the keea theo¬ 


logical precision of Athanasius. 

1 Theodoret mentions one of these 
customary charges of licentiousness, 
in which a woman of bad character 
aopused Athanasius of violating her 
chastity. Athanasias waa silent; while 
one of bis frioMls, with assumed io- 
dignation demanded, ** pu 
me of this crime ? *' “ Tes,” replied 
the woman, sappoeing him to U 
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were assiduously instilled into the ears of Constantine; 
yet the extreme frivolousness of some of these accusa¬ 
tions, aiifl the triumphant refutation of the more 
material charges, before a tribudfal of his enemies, 
establish, undeniably, the unblemished virtue of Athan¬ 
asius/ He was charged with taxing the city to provide 
linen vestments for the clergy; and with treasonable 
correspondence with an enemy of the Emperor. Upon 
this accusation he was summoned to Nicomedia, and 
acquitted by the Emperor himself. He was charged, as 
having authorised the profanation of the holy vessels, 
and the sacred books, in a church in the Mareotis, a 
part of his diocese. A certain Ischyras had assumed the 
oflSce of presbyter, without ordination. Matarius, who 
was sent by Athanasius to prohibit his oflSciating in his 
usurped dignity, was accused by Ischyras of overthrow¬ 
ing the altar, breaking the cup, and burning the 
Scriptures, It is not impossible that the indi^reet 
zeal of an inferior may have thought it right to destroy 
sacred vessels thus profaned by unhallowed hands. But 
from Athanasius himself the charge recoiled without the 
least injury, t But a darker charge remained behind— 
comprehending two crimes, probably in those days 

Athanasius, of whose person she was in cnstodid reclodebant, aliqnos ver^ 
ignorant, **j/ou were the violator of verberibiis ilagellisque vexabant, 
mj chastity.” L. i. o. 30. cftteros diversis tSsmentis ad com- 

' It is remarkable, how little stress mtmionem egos sacrilegam adigeibant. 
is laid on the perseontkms which These charges nei^er seem to have 
Athanasius is aooused of having car- been pressed nor refbted, as half ae 
ried on through the civil authority, important as the act of sacrilege. See 
Aocusatos pmterea est de injuriis, the protest of the Arian bishopa at 
▼iolentih, cede, atqueipehepiscoporum Sardica, in Hilarii Oper. Hist. Fragm. 
intemedone, Qnique eUam diebus iiu c. 6. See also the aoouaatioiia ot 
woratiaalmia pasolus tyrannioo more violence on his return to Alexandria 
s«viens, Dndbna atqne Comitibas Ibid. 8. 
fi&otiis t qniqne propter ipauD aliqnoe ) 
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looketl upon with equal abhorrence—magic and murder. 
The enemies of Athwasius produced a human hand said 
to be that of Arsenins^ a bishop att€tched to the Meletian 
heresy, who had disaf)peared i^m Egypt in a suspicious 
manner. The hand of the murdered bishop had been 
kept by Athanasius for unhallowed purposes of witch¬ 
craft. In Tain the emissaries of Athanasius sought for * 
Arsenins in Egypt, though he was known to be con¬ 
cealed in that country; but the superior and one of the 
monks of a monastery were seiz^, and compelled to 
confess that he was still liying, and had lain hid in their 
sanctuary. Yet the charge was not abandoned: it 
impended for more than two years over the head of 
Athanasius.* 

A council, chiefly formed of the enemies of Athana¬ 
sius, was summoned at Tyre. It was intimated to the 
Alexemdrian prelate, that, if he refused to appear before 
the tribunal, he would be brought by force. Athana- 
of sins stood before the tribunal. He was arraigned 

on this charge; the hand was produced. To 
the astonishment of the court, Athanasius calmly de¬ 
manded whether those present were acquainted with 
the person of Araenius ? He had l^en wdl known to 
many. A man was suddenly brought iifto the court ^h 
las whole person folded in his mantle. Athanasius un¬ 
covered the head of the witness. He was at once recog¬ 
nised as the murdered Arsenius. Still the severed hand 
lay before them, and the adversaries of Athanasius 
expected to convict him of having mutilated the victim 
of his jealousy. Athanasius lifted up the mantle on one 
aide, and showed the right hand; he lifted up the other, 
and showed the left. In a calm tone of sarcasm he 
* observed, that the Creator had bestowed two hands on 
man; it was fhr bis enemi^ to explain how Arsenius _ 
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had poss€^ed a third.* A fortunate accident had 
brought .genius to Tyre; he had been discovered by 
the friends of Athanasius. Though j^e denied his name, 
he was known by the bishop of Tyre; and this dramatic 
scene had been arranged as the most effective means ot 
exposing the malice of the prelate^s enemies. His dis- 
[jomfited accusers fled in the confusion. 

The implacable enemies of Athanasius were con¬ 
strained to fall back upon the other exploded charge, the 
profanation of the sacred vessels by Macarius. A com¬ 
mission of inquiry had been issued, who conducted 
themselves, according to the statement of the friends of 
Athanasius, with the utmost violence and ^partiality. 
On their report, the bishop of the imporiant city of 
Alexandria was deposed from his dignity. But Athana¬ 
sius bowed not beneath the storm. He appears to have 
been a master in what may be called, without disrespect, 
theatrical effect. As the Emperor rode through AthanMim 
the city of Constantinople, he was arrested by ttoSpSr**' 
the sudden appearance of a train of ecclesiastics, in the 
midst of which was Athanasius. The offended Em¬ 
peror, with a* look of silent contempt, urged his horse 
onward. “Gfod,” said the prelate, with a loud voice, 
“slftll judge between thee and me, since thou thus 
espousest the cause of my calumniators. I demand onl^ 
that my enemies be summoned and my cahse heard in 
the imperial presence.” The Emperor admitted the 
justice of his petition; the accusers of Athanasius were 
commanded to appear in Constantinople. Six of the% 
including the two Eusebii, obeyed the mandate. 

But a new charge, on a subject skilfully chosen to 
awaken the jealousy of the Emperor, counteracted ihe 


Tlieodoret, 130. 
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influence which might hav^been obtained by the elo- 
KewMOMt- quence or the guiltlessness of Athanasius. It 
is remarkable that an accusation of a very 
similar nature shouli have caused the capital punishment 
of the most distinguished among the Heathen philosophic 
party, and the exile of the most eminent Christian pre¬ 
late. Constantinople entirely depended for the supply f 
of com upon foreign importation. One-half of Africa, 
including Egypt, was assigned to the maintenance of 
the new capital, while the Western division alone re- 
^ter the Eome. At some period during the 

later years of Constantine, the adverse winds 
detained the Alexandrian fleet, and famine began to 
afflict the Inhabitants of the city. The populace was in 
tumult; the government looked anxioudy for means to 
allay the dangerous ferment. The Christian party had 
seen with jealousy and alarm the influence which a 
Heathen philosopher, named Sopater, had obtained over 
the mind of Constantine.^ Sopater was a native of 
Apamea, the scholar of lamblichus. The Emperor took 
great delight in his society, and was thus in danger of 
being perverted, if not to Heathenism, to that high 
Platonic indifierentism, which wopld leave the two 
religions on terms of perfect equality. Sopater #as 
•^ween seated on public occasions by the Emperor’s side; 
and boasted^it was said, that the dissolution of Heathen- 


* Zothnof, ii. 40 *, Soxotn. 1-5; 
Eonap. in JEia, p. 24-25 ; edit. 
Bofaonadc. Suldat, voc. 'Z^arpot, 
If we are to bdiere Eimapitii, the 
Chriatiaaa might reaaonabl^ take 
alarm at the intiniaef of Oonetantixie 
with Sopater: 4 fUp0airiXtbs la\3it€i 
r9 airf mil ' 
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ism would be arrested by his authority. During the 
famine the Emperor entered the theatre; instead of the^ 
usual acclamations, he was received with a dull and 
melancholy silence. The enemiesoof Sopater seized the 
opportunity of accusing the philosopher of magic: his 
unlawful arts had bound the winds in the adverse 
quarter. If the Emperor did not, the populace would 
readily, believe him to be the cause of all their cala¬ 
mities. He was sacrificed to the popularity of the 
Emperor; the order for his decapitation was hastily 
issued, and promptly executed. 

In the same spirit which caused the death of the 
Heathen philosopher, Athanasius was accused of threat¬ 
ening to force the Emperor to his own n^pasures, by 
stopping the supplies of com from the port of Alex¬ 
andria. Constantine listened with jealous credulity to 
the charge. The danger of leaving the power of star^g 
the capital in the hands of one who might become 
hostile to the government, touched the pride aj). sae. 
of the Emperor in the tenderest point Atha- 

, of AtbanaiittB 

nasius was banished to the remote city of toTiwei. 
Treves. , 

But neit^r the exile of Athanasius, nor the un¬ 
qualified—his e^eJnies of course asserted insincere or 
hjqKwritical—acceptance of the Nicene creed by Ari us 
himself, allayed the differences. The presence of Arius 
in Alexandria had been the cause of nei^ dissensions. 
He was recalled to Constantinople, wh^ a Arimin Ooo- 
coundl had been held, in whidi the Arian •**“‘**^ 
party maintained and abused their predominance. But 
Alexander, the Bishop of Constantinople, still firmly 
resisted the reception of Arius into the orthodox com^ 
munion. Affairs were hastening to a crisis. The Aritms, 
with &e aoth<mty of the Emperor on their sidi^ thi^eot' 
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ened to force their way into the church, and to compel 
the admission of their champion. The Catholics, 
weaker party, had recourse to prayer; the Arians already 
raised the voice of i^umph. While Alexander was pros¬ 
trate at the altar, Arias was borne through the wondering 
city in a hind of ovation, surrounded by his friends, and 
welcomed with loud acclamations by his own party.^ 
As he passed the porphyry column, he was forced to^ 
retire into a house to relieve his natural wants. His 
of return was anxiously expected, but in vain; he 
was found dead, as his antagonists declared, 
his bowels had burst out, and relieved the church from 
the presence of the obstinate heretic. We cannot wonder 
that, at sych a period of excitement, the Catholics, in 
that well-timed incident, recognised a direct providential 
interference in their favour. It was ascribed to the 
prevailing prayers of Alexander and his clergy. Under 
the specious pretext of a thanksgiving for the deliverance 
of the church from the imminent peril of external vio¬ 
lence, the Bishop prepared a solemn service* Athana¬ 
sius, in a public epistle, alludes to the fate of Judas, 
which had befallen the traitor to the coequal dignity of 
the Son. His hollow charity ill disgui^ his secret 
triumph.'^ ^ ^ 

Whatever effect the death of Arius might prodhce 
1apon the mind ct Constantine, it caused no mitigation 
in his unfavourable opinion of Athanasius. He con¬ 
temptuously ^ejected the petitions which were sent from 
Alexradria to solicit his re-instatement; he refused to 


* U ma a ttaBdins aigomait of 
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recall that “ proud, turbulent, obstinate, and intractable,” 
prelate. It was not till he was on his death-bed that 
his conswt was hardly extorted for this act of mercy, 
or rather of justice. % 

The Baptism of Constantine on his death-bed is one 
of those questions which has involved ecclesias- Baptiaa of 
tical historians in inextricable embarrassment, 

The fact is indisputable, it rests on the united authority 
of the Greek and Latin writers. Though he had so 
openly espoused the cause of Christianity—^though he 
had involved himself so deeply in the interests of the 
Christian community, attended on their worship, pre¬ 
sided,* or at least sanctioned their councils with his 
presence, and had been constantly surrounded by the 
Christian clergy, the Emperor had still deferred iSl the 
very close of his life his formal reception into the Chris¬ 
tian church, the ablution of his sins, the admission to 
the privileges and hopes of the Christian, by that indis¬ 
pensable rite of Baptism.^ There seems but one plain 
solution of this difficulty. The Emperor constwtly 
maintained a kind of superiority over the Christian part 


*■ If we are to ^beliere Eoeebios, he 
was a preacher *of Clu^aaitj—a 
prefer on aoine of its anost profound 
and mysterious doctrines. I cannot 
help 8aiq)ecting that the Bishop has 
transfer!^ some of his own sermons 
to the Emperor. V. C. Iv, 29. Com¬ 
pare Stanley, p. 233. 

r Mosheim’s ohserrations on the 
Christianity of Constantine are cha¬ 
racterised hj his usual good sense and 
. ^ De rebus Christ anth 

Const Nagnum. p. 965. I extract 
obly a aentencec. **£rat lujmis 
post Tk^m MaientU^ onuls inanimp 
ejua earn onnit relt^o&is, turn Chris- 


tianse imprimis, perum sana et propius 
h Gneeorum et Romanorom opinkme 
remota notio. Nescius enim aalutis 
et beneSdomm k Christo humano 
generi partomm, Christum Deum ease 
patahat qui cultow^ suomm 6dem 
et diligentiam felicitate hujus vite, 
rebusque secundis^compaiare^ hoetes 
yero et contemptores moz pcraii, 
malisque omnia generis affioere potuit, 
, . . . Ita seosim de yera religioois 
Christians indole .... edoctos stut 
titiam et driormitatam anUqnintQ 
suporstitiooum darius per^dokhtt, et 
Christo uni ihifim po/mtk dthat*^ p 
977,979. 
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of bis subjects. It was still rather the lofty and impar¬ 
tial condescension of a protector, than the spiritual 
equality of the proselyte. He still asserted, and in many 
cases exercised, the^^rivilege of that high indifferentism, 
which ruled his conduct by his own will or judgement, 
rather than by the precepts of a severe and definite 
religion. He was reluctant, though generally convinced|^ 
of the truth, and disposed to recognise the superiority of 
the Christian religion, to commit himself by the irrevo¬ 
cable act of initiation. He may have been still more 
unwilling to sever himself entirely from the Heathen 
majority of his subjects, lest by such a step, in some 
sudden yet always possible crisis, he might shake their 
allegiance. In short, he would not surrender any part 
of his dignity as Emperor of the world, especially as he 
might suppose that, even if necessary to his salvation as 
a Christian, he Could command at any time the advan¬ 
tages of baptism. On the other hand, the Chris- 
more pliant than when their 
undisputed authority ruled the minds of monarchs with 
absolute sway, hardly emei^ed from persecutioh, strug¬ 
gling for a still contested supremacy, divided among 
themselves, and each section court^g the favour of the 
Emperor, were glad to obtain an iii5)erial convert og^, his 
•own terms. In constant hope that the Emperor himself 
would take^ihis decisive step, they were t^ prudent or 
too cautious to urge it with imperious or unnecessary 
vehemence. • He was not so entirely their own, but that 
he might still be estranged by indiscretion or intem¬ 
perance ; he would gradually b^me more enlightened, 
and they were content to wait in humble patience till 
Providence, who had raised up this powerftd protector, 
should render him fully, and exdluaively, and openly^ 
Uieir own. 
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If it be 4iifi5crilt to determine the extent to which 
Constantine proceeded in the establishment of Extant» 
Christianity, it is even more perplexing to 
estimate how far he exerted the imperial 
authority in the abolition of Paganism. Conflicting 
evidence encounters us at every point. Eusebius, in 
^ee distinct passages in his ^ Life of Constantine/ 
a^rts that he prohibited sacrifice ;* that he issued two 
laws to prohibit, both in the city and in the country, 
the pollutions of the old idolat^, the setting up of 
statues, divinations, and other unlawful practices^ and 
to command the total abolition of, sacrifice;* that 


throughout the Eoman empire the “doors of idolatry” 
were closed to the people and to the army, ^d every 
kind of sacrifice was prohibited.'* Theodoret asserts® 
that Constantine prohibited sacrifice, and, though he did 
not destroy, shut up all the temples. In a passage of 
his Panegyric,^ Eusebius asserts that the Emperor sent 
two oflBcers into every part of the empire, who forced the 
priests to surrender up the statues of their gods, which, 
having been despoiled of their ornaments, were melted 
or destroyed. Jhese strong assertions of Eusebius are, to 


a certain extex^ confirmed by expressions in the laws of 
Cons^tine’s succeieS^ espedally one of Constans, which 
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appeals to an edict of his father Constantine, which 
prohibited sacrifice.* 

On the other hand, Eosebius himself inserts, and 
ascribes to a date ^terior to some of these laws, docu¬ 
ments, which he professes to have seen in Constantine’s 
own hand, prochdming the most impartial toleration to 
the Fagans, and deprecating compulsion in religiow 
matters. “ Let all enjoy the same peace; let no one 
disturb another in his religious worship; let each act os 
he thinks fit; let those who withhold their obedience 
firom Thee (it is an address to the Deity), have their 
temples of fi^hood if they think right.” ’ He exhorts 
to mutual charity, and declares, “ It is a rery different 
thing willingly to submit to trials for the sedce of im¬ 
mortal life, and to force others by penalties to embrace 
one faith.” * These generous sentiments, if Constantine 
were issuing edicts to dose the temples, and prohibiting 
the sacred rites of his Fagan suljects, had been the 
groraest hypocrisy. The laws against the soothsayers 
qmke, as was before shown, the same tolerant language 
regard to the public ceremony of the religion.'’ 


/“CeMtt tnpenUtio, ucrificiorum 
itolMtai Inwili. N<m quioooiiM 
«ntis ligon dirl Ptiadpis, pareBti* 
et htno noftra niaiutt«tadinii 
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bian, oMDpetoi in (un TindicU, et 
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TlModai.zd. l6.3. SoelikowtotlM 
note of Oodflfiray. 
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Can the victory over Licinius so entirely have changea 
the policy of Constantine, as to have induced him to 
prohibit ^together rites, which but^a few years before 
he had Kuictioned by his authority ? * 

The Pagan writers, who are not scrupulous in their 
charges against the memory of Constantine, and dwell 
(^th bitter resentment on all his overt acts of hostility 
to the ancient religion, do not accuse him of these direct 
encroachments on Paganism. Neither Julian nor Zosi- 
inus lay this to his charge. Libanius distinctly asserts 
that the temples were left open and undisturbed during 
his reign, and that Paganism remained unchanged.^ 

All hikorical records strongly confirm the opinion 
that Paganism was openly professed; its temples re¬ 
stored ; ^ its rites celebrated; neither was its priesthood 
degraded from their immunities, nor the estates belong¬ 
ing to the temples generally alienated; in short, that it 
was the public religion of a great part of the empire; 
and still confronted Christianity, if not on equal terms, 
still with pertinacious resistance, down to the reign of 
Theodosius, and even that of his sons. Constantine him¬ 
self, though He neither ofiered sacrifices, nor consulted 
the Sibylline books,'^or would go up to the temple of 
the §apitoline Jupiter with the senate and the people^ 


* Tijf Kmh vlfiov Si Btpmrttas 
oSSi y. Pro Tomplio, toL 
U. p. 162 . 

Libuios odds that Conitantiuf, on 
a cartaln change of drcumstancee, first 
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Orat 26. Jnlian Ont. rii. p. 424. 

^ See, in Grater, p. 100. n. 6, the 
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peiformed, nevertheless, some of the functions, at least 
did not disdain the appellation, of Supreme Pontiff.^ 
Perhaps we may seifely adopt the following conclusions. 
There were two kitfdsof sacrifices abolished by Constan¬ 
tine. L The private sacrifices, connected with unlawful 
acts of theurgy and of magic; those midnight offerings 
to the powers of darkness, which, in themselves, wer% 
illegal, and led to scenes of unhallowed licence.® II. 
Those which might be considered the state sacrifices 
offered by the Emperor himself, or by his representatives 
in his name, either in the cities or in the army. Though 
Constantine advanced many Christians to ofSces of trust, 
and no doubt many who were ambitious of such offices 
conformed to the religion of the Emperor, probably most 
of the high dignities of the state were held by Pagans. 
An edict might be required to induce them to depart 
from the customary usage of sacrifice, which with the 
Christian officers would quietly fall into desuetude." 
But still, the sacrifices made by the priesthood, at the 
expense of the sacerdotal establishments, and out of 
their own estates—though in some instances these 
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estates w^Je seized by Constantine, and the sacerdotal 
colleges Induced to poverty—and the pvllic sacrifices, 
ofier^ by the piety of distinguished individuals, would 
be made as usual. In the capital^there can be little 
doubt that sacrifices were ofiered, m the name of the 
senate and people of Eome, till a much later period. 

Christianity may now be said to have ascended the 
’ imperial throne: with the single exception of 
Julian, from this period the monarchs of the cfaiirtiuity. 
Boman empire professed the religion of the Gospel. 
This important crisis in the history of Christianity almost 
forcibly arrests the attention to contemplate the change 
wrought in Christianity by its advancement into a domi¬ 
nant power in the state; and the change in the condition 
of mankind up to this period, attributable to* the direct 
authority or indirect influence of the new Eifccttof 

, tfaiiODtbft 

rehgion. By ceasing to exist 6ts a separate leiigkm. 
community, and by advancing its pretensions to influence 
the gener^ government of mankind, Christianity, to a 
certain extent, forfeited its independence. It could not 
but submit to these laws, framed, as it might seem, with 
its own concurrent voice. It was no longer a republic, 
governed exclusively—as far at least as its religious 
concerns—by its^dHp internal polity. The interference 
of the civil power in some of its most private afiairs, the 
promulgation of its canons, and even in some cases thw^ 
election of its bishops, by the state, was tha price which 
it must inevitably pay for its association with the ruling 
power* The natural satisfaction, the nfbre than par¬ 
donable triumph, in seeing the Emperor of the world a 
suppliant with themselves at the foot of the cross, would 
blind the Christian world, in general, to these ponae- 
quenpes of their more exalted position. The more ardent 
and unworldly would fondly suppose that a Christian 
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emperor would always be actuated by Christian motives, 
and that the imperial authority, instead of making ag¬ 
gressions on Christian independence, would rather bow 
in humble submis^on to its acknowledged dominion. 
His main object would be to develope the energies of 
the new religion in the amplest freedom, and allow them 
full scope in the subjugation of the world. 

The Emperor as little anticipated that he was intro 
ouu^dvn ducing as an antagonistic power, an inextin- 
guishable principle of liberty, into the adminis¬ 
tration of human affairs. This liberty was based on 
deeper foundations than the hereditary freedom of the 
ancient republics. It appealed to a tribunal higher 
than any which could exist upon earth. This antagonistic 
principle of independence, however, at times apparently 
cmsh^, and submitting to voluntary slavery, or even 
lending itself to be the instrument of arbitrary despot¬ 
ism, was inherent in the new religion, and would not 
cease till it had asserted and, for a considerable period, 
exercised an authority superior to that of the civil 
government Already in Athanasius might be seen the 
one subject of Constantine who dared to resist his will. 
From Athanasius, who owned himself a subject, but with 
inflexibie adherence to his own o^i©ns, to Amb^, 
who rebuked the great Theodosius, and from Ambrose 
up to the Pope who set his foot on the neck of the pros¬ 
trate Empeifer, the progress was slow, but natural and 
certain. In ^this profound prostration of the human 
mind and the total extinction of the old sentiments of 
Boman liberty, in the adumbration of the world by what 
assumed the pomp and the language of an Asiatic 
despotism, it is impossible to calculate the latent as well 
as open ^ect of this moral resistance* In Gonstan- 
tino{de, indeed, and in the East, the clergy never ob- 
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aiiied sufiBcient power to be formidable to the civil 
luthority; their feuds too often brought them in a sort 
)f mored Servitude to the foot of the throne; still the 
3hristian, and the Christian alone, thjroughout this long 
)eriod of human degradation breathed an atmosphere of 
noral ifreedom, which raised him above the general level 
^ servile debasement. 

During the reign of Constantine, Christianity had 
made a rapid advance, no doubt in the number How 4, 

^ •• • • m TOllpOll of 

)f its proselytes, as well as m its external ti>eempire. 
[wsition. It was not yet the established religion of the 
empire. It did not as yet stand forward as the new 
reli^on adapted to the new order of things, as a part of 
the great simultaneous change, which gave'^to tfee Boman 
world a new capital, a new system of government, and, 
in some important instances, a new jurisprudence. Yet 
having sprung up at once, under the royal favour, to a 
perfect equality with the prevailing Heathenism, the 
mere manifestation of that favour, where the antagonistic 
religion hung so loose upon the minds of men, gave it 
much of the power and authority of a dominant faith. 
The religion of the Emperor would soon become that of 
the court; and, by^mewhat slower degrees, that of the 
empire. At present, however, as we have seen, little 
open aggression took place upon Paganism. The fewj 
temples which were closed were insulated cases, and>- 
condemned as ofiTensive to public morality. In general, 
the edifices stood in all their former majesty; for as yet 
the ordinary process of dissolution, from neglect or decay, 
could have produced little effect. The difference was, 
that the Christian churches began to assume a more 
stately and imposing form. In the new capital^they 
surpassed in grandeur, and probably in decoration, the 
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Pagan temples which belonged to old Byzantinm. The 
immunities granted to the Christian clergy only placed 
them on the same level with the Fagan priesthood. 
The pontifical offi<^ were still held hy the distinguished 
men of the state: the Emperor himself was long the 
shief pontiff; but the religious office had become a kind 
of appendage to the temporal dignity. The Christian 
prelates were constantly admitted, in virtue of their 
office, to the imperial presence. 

On the state of society at large, on its different forms 
and gradations, little impession had as yet 
uunHDtof been made by Christianity. The Christians 

Chrifttanlly ... * 

candetr. Were soil a separate people; Christisn btera- 
ture was pxdusively religious, and addressed, excepting 
in its apologies, or its published exhortations against 
Paganism, to the initiate alone. Its language wodd be 
unintelligible to those uninstructed in Christian theo¬ 
logy. Yet the general legislation of Constantine, inde¬ 
pendent of those edicts which concerned the Christian 
community, bears some evidence of the silent unde^ 
uwintatiag vorklng of Christian opinion. The rescript, 
tosond^fc indeed, for the religious obseiyance of the 
Sun^y, which enjoined the suspension,of all public 
busihess and private labour, exceptft^at of agriculture, 
was enacted, according to the apparent terms orthe 
"“decree, for the whole Eoman empire. Yet, unless we 
had direct proof, that the decree set forth the Christian 
reason for Ae sanctity of the day, it may he doubted 
whether the act would not be received by the greater 
part of the empire, as merely adding one more festival 
to the Fasti of the empire, as proceeding entirely from 
the will of the Emperor, or even grounded on his an* 
thority as Siq^ueme Pontiff, by which he had the plenary 
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power of appointing holy-days.® In fact, as we have 
before observed, the day of the Sun would be willingly 
hallowed by almost all the Pagan world, especially that 
part which had eidmitted any tendency towards the 
Oriental theology. 

Where the legislation of Constantine was of a humaner 
cast, it would be unjust not to admit the influ- tewunf 
ence of Christian opinions, spreading even 
beyond the immediate circle of the Christian com¬ 
munity, as at least a concurrent cause of the improve¬ 
ment In one remarkable instance, there is direct 
authority that a certain measure was adopted by the 
advice of asi influential Christian. During the period 
of anarchy and confusion which preceded the universal 
empire of Constantine, the misery had been so great, 
particularly in Africa and Italy, that the sale of infants 
for slaves, their exposure, and even infanticide, had 
become fearfully common. Constantine issued an edict, 
in which he declared that the Emperor should be con¬ 
sidered the father of all such children. It was a cruelty, 
irreconcileable with the spirit of the times, to permit 
any subjects «of the empire to perish of starvation, or to 
be reduced to anvmworthy action by actual hunger. 
Fqi^ds were assign^ for the food and clothing of such 
children as the parents should declare themselves unaUa 
to support, partly on the imperial revenij^ partly on 
the revenues of the neighbouring cities. As this measure 
did not prevent the sale of children, paients were de¬ 
clared incapable of reclaiming children thus sold, unless 
they paid a reasonable price for their enfranchisement,® 


♦ Ood, Tbwd. 1. 3, tit. 8; 1. 8 
ttt,8; U5,tit.8, Ood. Jost iii, 12 
Court. 18,19, 20; So«om 


9 Codes. Tbeodot. t. rii. 1. On 
the expofure of children rt thli timn 
compare Laotantiuik D, 1.11. 20. 
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CluldreD which had been exposed could not be reclaimed 
from those who had received them into their families, 
whether by adoption or as slaves. Whatever may have 
been the wisdom, tlpe humanity of these ordinances is 
unquestionable. They are said to have been issued by 
the advice of Lactantius, to whom had been entrusted 
the education of Crispus, the son of Constantine. 

Child-stealing, for the purpose of selling the children 
oinoBniing for slaves, was visited with a penalty, which 
. - both in its nature and barbarity retained the 
stamp of the old Eoman manners. The criminal was 
condemned to the amphitheatre, either to be devoured 
by wild beasts or exhibited as a gladiator. Christianity 
had not as yet allayed the passion for these savage 
amusements of the Boman people; yet, in conjunction 
with the somewhat milder manners of the East, it ex¬ 
cluded gladiatorial exhibitions from the new capital 
The Grecian amusements of the theatre and of the 
chariot-race satisfied the populace of Constantinople. 
Whatever might be the improved condition of the slaves 
within the Christian community, the tone of legislation 
preserves the same broad and distinct line^of demarca¬ 
tion between the two classes of sodety. ^The master, 
indeed, was deprived of the arbitrafy power of life jnd 
The death of a slave under torture, or any 
excessive seyerity of punishment, was punishable as 
homicide; Imt if he died under a moderate chastisement, 
the master wcus not responsible. In the distribution of 
the royal domains, care was to be taken not to divide 
the &ixulies of the prsedial slaves. It is a cruelty, says 
the law, to separate parents and children, brothers and 
sisterg, husbands and wives.^ But marriages oi free 

4 Cod. Theod. 1. r. i. 3ft. On tbt | tinnitr on dmvy, tud tte third 
wholt quiotioD of tho oSbot of Cbrio* | rolniao of tho MoiUint work - 
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women witli slaves were punisliable with death; the 
children of such unions were indeed firee, but could not 
inherit their mothers* property. The person of dignity 
and statioh, who had children by a iSlarriage contracted 
with a woihan of base condition^ could not make a testa¬ 
ment in their favour; even purchases made in their 
^gp^mes or for their benefit, might be claimed by the 
legitimate heirs. The base condition comprehended not 
only slaves but freed women, actresses, tavern-keepers, 
and their daughters, as well as those of courtezans or 
gladiators. Slaves who were concerned in the seduction 
of their masters’ children were to be burned alive with¬ 
out distinction of sex. The barbarity of this punish¬ 
ment rather proves the savage manners of •the time 
than the inferior condition of the slave; for the receivers 
of the royal domains who were convicted of depredation 
or fraud were condemned to the same penalty.’^ 

It can scarcely be doubted that the stricter moral 
tone of Constantine’s legislation more or less LawagidMt 
remotely emanated from Chnstiamty. The abduction, 
laws against rape and seduction were framed with so 
much rigour, as probably to make their general execu¬ 
tion diflScult, tf not\impracticable.* The ^avisher had 
befosi escaped with impunity: if the injured party did 
not prosecute him for his crime, she had the right dh 
demanding reparation by marriage. By <tbe law of 

Wallon, Sur rfiaolayage dana TAnti- 
quitrf. 

' KaDomUiion, whidb was per¬ 
formed under the sanction of a reli¬ 
gious ceremonial in the Heathen 
temides, m%ht now be performed in 
the diurch; the clergy might manumit 
their slare^ In the preesnce of the 
l^rch. Ced. Theod, iv* 7,1. 


This law must %ave connected 
Christianity in the general sentiment 
with the emancipation of slam. 
Compare Soiomen, i. 9, who says, 
that Constantine issued three laws oi 
the subject. The raanumissloti 
place publicly at Easter. Grig.’Nysa. 

• Cod. Theod. 1. Ir, t. ?4. 
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CoDstantine, the consent of the femcJe made her an 
accomplice in the crime; she was amenable to the same 
penalty* What that penalty was is not quite clear, but 
it seems that the r^Nsher was exposed to the wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre. Even where the female had suf¬ 
fered forcible abduction, she had to acquit herself of all 
suspicion of consent, either from levity of manner, 
want of proper vigilance. Those pests of society, the 
pandars, who abused the confidence of parents, and 
made a traflSc of the virtue of their daughters, were in 
the same spirit condemned to a punishment so horrible, 
as, no doubt, more frequently to ensure their impunity: 
melted lead was to be poured down their throats. Pa¬ 
rents wh(> did not prosecute such offences were banished, 
and their property confiscated. It is not, however, so 
much .the severity of the punishments, indicating a 
stronger abhorrence of the crime, as the social and 
moral evils of which it took cognisance, which shows 
the remoter workings of a sterner moral principle. A 
religion which requires of its followers a strict, as re¬ 
gards the Christianity of this period, it may be said an 
ascetic rigour, desires to enforce on the m^ss of mankind 
by the power of the law that whicj, it ci^nnot effect by 
the more legitimate and permaAewt means of ^oral 
€Hifl[uence. In a small community where the law is the 
echo of thf public sentiment^ or where it rests on an 
acknowlediged divine authority, it may advance further 
into the prcsrince of morality, and extend its provisions 
uw acitimt i^to every relation of society. The Mosaic law, 
■dDiioj. which, simultaneously with the Christian spirit, 
began to enter into the legislation of the Christian 
emperors, in its fearful penalties imposed upon the 
iUidt commerce of the s^ses, concurred with the rigo^ 
008 jealousy of the Asiatio tribes of that regk>n co^ 
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oeming honour of their women. But when the laws 
of Constantine suddenly classed the crime of adultery 
with thosd of poison and assassination, and declared it a 
capital offence, it may be doubted whether any improve¬ 
ment ensued, or wsts likely to ensue, in the public 
morals. Unless Christianity had already greatly cor¬ 
rected the general licentiousness of the Boman world, 
not merely within but without its pale, it may safely be 
aflSrmed that the general and impartial execution of 
such a statute was impossible.^ The severity Oonoanlng 
of the law against the breach of conjugal 
fidelity was accompanied with strong restrictions upon 
the facility of divorce. Three crimes alone, in the hus¬ 
band, justified the wife in demanding a legal separa¬ 
tion—^homicide, poisoning, or the violation of sepulchres. 
This latter crime was, apparently, very frequent, and 
looked upon with great abhorrence.'* In these cases, 
the wife recovered her dowry; if she separated for any 
other cause, she forfeited all to a single needle, and was 
liable to perpetual banishment'^ The husband, in order 
to obtain a divorce, must convict his wife of poisoning, 
adultery, or peeping notoriously infamous company. In 
all other cas^, he restored the whole of the dowry. If 
he married agam^i Ike former wife, thus illegally cast off, 
mi^t claim his whole property, and even the dowryjQjt 

•• 

* It may bt admittad, aa soma a oieoe a capital crime, ia aappoaad by 

4tidiQoe of tbi ineffidenoy of thla law, Qodafroy to haTt abeen a looal act 
that in tha next reign the penaltiea directed against the laxi^ of Syrian 
were actually aggrarated. The crimi- morals in this n^Mct. Cod. Tbepdi 
nals were oondenmed either to be iii. 12,1. The law Issned at Rome, 
burned alire, or sewed in a sack inhibiting Intermarriage with thi 
•ad oait into the sea. aister of a deoctaed wi^ annnQed tin 

* Codex. Theodoa. iU. 16,1. marriage, and baataidiicd tbechUdreiW 

* The law of Conatantjna and Con- Si. U, t» 
itau, w}^ made inteimania^ 

i : .'. 1 ‘ ^ • 
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the second wife. These impediments to the dissolution 
of the marriage tie, the facility cf which experience and 
reason concur in denouncing as destructive of social 
virtue and of dom^o happiness, with penalties affect¬ 
ing the property rather than the person, were more 
likely to have a favourable and extensive operation than 
the sanguinary proscription of adultery. Marriage bein^ 
a civil contract in the Bomau world, the state had full 
right to regulate the stability and the terms of the com- 
pa^ In other respects, in which the jurisprudence 
assumed a higher tone, Christianity, 1 should conceive, 
was far more influential through its religious persuasive¬ 
ness, than by the rigour which it thus impressed upon 
4he laws of the empire. That nameless crime, 
the universal disgrace of Greek and Roman 
society, was far more effectively repressed by the ab¬ 
horrence infused into the public sentiment by the pure 
religion of the Gospel, than by the penalty of death, 
enacted by statute against the offence. Another law of 
unquestionable humanity, and, probably, of more ex- 
Makbmot tensive operation, prohibited the making of 
eunuchs. The dave who had r suffered this 
mutilation might at once claim his ^edom.^ 

Bsrhaps the greatest evidence of the secret aggression 
fawHfcfggw of Christianity, or rather, in my opinion, of the 
foreign Asiatic principle which was now com¬ 
pletely interwoven with Christianity, was the gradual 
relaxation of the laws un&vourable to celibacy. The 
Roman jurisprudence had always proceeded on the 
princ^^ of encouraging the multiplication of citizens, 
particularly in the higher orders, which, from various 


7 AH thtn bwf wfll bt iwad li cf Oomtaatfac, »t tlit coauMMenent 
tlMThMdMtettCodi^tiste th* IM^ ofcMbbook. 
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causes, ei^cially the general licentiousness under the 
later repuT^Hc and the early empire, were in danger of 
becoming extinct. The parent of many children was a 
public benefactor, the unmarried ni^n a useless burden, 
if not a traitor, to the well-being of the state. The small 
establishment of the vestal virgins was evidently the 
^mains of an older religion, inconsistent with the gene- 
red sentiment and manners of Borne. 

On this point the encroachment of Christianity was 
slow and diflScult. The only public indication of its 
influence was the relaxation of the Papia Poppaean law. 
This statute enforced certain disabilities on those who 
were unmarried, or without children by their marriage, 
at the age of twenty-fiva The former oould oiody 
inherit &om their nearest relations; the latter obtained 


only the tenth of any inheritance which might devolve 
on their wives, the moiety of property devised to them 
by will The forfeiture went to the public treasury, 
and was a considerable source of profit. Constantine 
attempted to harmonise the two conflicting principles. 
He removed the disqualifications on celibacy, but he 
left the statute in force against married persons who 
were without/chilcljjen. In more manifest deference to 
Ch^ianity, he exteilded the privflege hitherto oonflned 
to me vestal virginsof making their will, and that befoas 
the usual age appointed by the law, to pH who had 
made a religious vow of celibacy. 

Even after his death, both religions vied, as it were, 
for Constantine. He xeceived with impartial Burw of 
fevour the honours of both. The first (Kristian 9«***f**?^‘ 


emperor WM deified by the Pagans, in a later period hd 
was wor^pped as a saint by part of the Christian chxm^ 
On the same medal appears hk title of *VQ<)d>” witk ^ 
Monogram, the saicred qmibol of Christian^ 
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other he is seated in the chariot of the Sun, in a car 
drawn by four horses, with a hand stretched forth from 
the doi^ to raise him to Heayen.* But to show 
respect at once to^he Emperor and to the Christian 
Apc^e, contrary to the rigid usage, which forbade any 
burial to take place within the city, Constantine was 
interred in the porch of the church dedicated to the^ 
Apostles. Constantius did great honour (in Chrysos¬ 
tom’s opinion) to his imperial father, by burying him in 
the fisherman’s PorcL* 

During the reign of Constantine, Christianity con- 
coorerrion tinned to advance beyond the borders of the 
of .fituopa. Roman empire, and, in some degree, to indem¬ 
nify herself for the losses which she sustained in the 
kingdom of Persia. The Ethiopians appear to have 
attained some degree of civilisation; a considerable part 
of the Arabian commerce was keptiiup with the other 
side of the Bed Sea, through the port of Adulis; and 
Greek letters appear, from inscriptions recently disco¬ 
vered,*^ to have made considerable progress among this 
barbarous people. The Bomans called this country, 
with that of the Homerites on the other side of the Ara¬ 
bian gulph, by the vague name o^the Clearer India. 
Travellers were by no means uncoiUmon in these tig^es, 
whether for purposes of trade, or, following the tradi¬ 
tional history of the ancient sages, from the more disin* 

• 

• Jnt€r Dhroi merntt itftrri ; • Chryiost Horn. 60, to 3 Cor. 

Eutrop. z. S 5 Kckhd. doct ninmn. ^ Ttoit paUiihed by Mr. Salt, from 

TiU. 93, 08; BoUaod, 31tt May. tbt ratot of Azom, had already ap- 

(:>im|mLtBain,Hirt.dttBiaEnii^ pearod to tha work of Cowma Indico- 

i. p. 888. Boofoot, 1.109. plauftoi^ oditod hf Motttfaucon j 

lltero aiiati a to wbldi Kitbuhr poblkM aiiothar, discorered 

SiafirtiTala of tha naw God art SadW: by (ton. to MnWa. rdating w SUou> 
aatod. Aoildwbaei^zr.t04. fiiM wmtij. 
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terested dedre of knowledge. Metrodorus, a philosopher, 
had extended his travels throughout this region,® and, 
on his return, the account of his adventures induced 
another person of the same class, Myopius of Tyre, to 
visit the s^me regions. Meropius was accompanied by 
two youths, Edesius and Fruijientius. Meropius, with 

C t of his followers, fell in a massacre, arising out of 
e sudden interruption of the peace between the 
Ethiopians and the Romans. Edesius and Frumentius 
were spared on account of their youth. They were trfken 
into the service of the King, and gradually rose, one 
became the royal cup-bearer; the other, the adminis¬ 
trator of the royal finances. The King died soon after 
they had been elevated to these high distinctions, and 
bequeathed their liberty to the strangers. The queen 


• The Mine Metrodorae efterwards 
made a jonrney into further India; 
hii oljeot waa to Tint the Brahmins, 
to ewnine their rellgioua tei^ets and 
praotioes. Metrodohia instructed the 
Indians in the construction of watep* 
mills and baths, their graUtnde, 
thej opened to hiin the inmost sane- 
tuaiyof their tempM. Boothe Tirtue 
of ^^iphilosopher MetiSdoras, waa 
not proof against the gorgeous tree* 
aures which daisied his ejes; he stole 
a great quantity of pearls, and other 
jewels; others, he said that he had 
received as a present to Constantine 
ibm the King of India. He appeared 
in Constantiaople. The Emperor re¬ 
ceived, with the highest satis&ction, 
those magniSoent gifts which Metro- 
doms p r es en ted in his own name. 
Bat Metrodems ontnpMned that his 
<oAringi weald have been ftur more 
tomptoeos he had net been attmdDsd 


on his way through Persia, contrary 
to the spirit of the existing j^eace 
between the empires, and plundered of 
great part of his treasures. Constan¬ 
tine, it is said, wrote an indignant 
remonstranoe to the King of Persia. 
This story is eniioos, as it shows the 
connection kept up by traders and 
trayellers with the fartW East, which 
accounts for the allosions to Indian 
tenets and usages in the Christian, ag^' 
well as*the Psgan, wiitera of the 
time. It rests on tht «late anthority 
of Cedrenos (t. i. p. 295), but ia 
confirmed by a paasagp of Ammianos 
Marcellinns, who, however, places ii 
in the reign of Constsatios. Sed 
Constantinm ardores Psrthleoa sue* 
oendisse, cum Metrodmi 
avidins aoquiesdt, bar. o. i. Oom* 
pare St. Martin’s sdditiciis to 
i.843. 
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entreated them to continue their valuable services til] 
her son should attain to full age. The Bomans com¬ 
plied with her request, and the supreme government ol 
the kingdom of El^opia was administered by these two 
Bonmns, but the cnief post was occupied by Frumentius. 
Of the causes which disposed the mind of Frumentius to¬ 
wards Christianity we know nothing; he is represent^ 
as seized with an eager desire of becoming acquaints 
with its tenets, and anxiously inquiring whether any 
Christians existed in the country, or could be found 
among the Boman travellers who visited it.^ It is more 
probable, since there were so many Jews, both on the 
Arabian and the African side of the gulf, that some 
earlier knowledge of Christianity had spread into these 
regions. But it was embraced with ardour by Frumen¬ 
tius ; he built a church, and converted many of the 
people. When the young king came of age, notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrances of the prince and his mother, 
Frumentius and his companion returned to their native 
country. Frumentius passed through Alexandria, and 
having communicated to Athanasius the happy begin¬ 
nings of the Gospel in that wild region, t^e influence of 
that commanding prelate induced ^him<^to accept the 
mission of the Apostle of India.*^* He was consecRited 
JBishop of Axum by the Alexandrian prelate, ana that 
see was always considered to owe allegiance to the 
patriarchate of Alexandria. The preaching of Fm- 
meotim was said to have been eminently successflil, not 
merely among the Ethiopians, but also among th^ 
neighbouring^ tribes of Nubians and Blemmyes. Hu 


^ Smhhimo, Ia hk ignoniMt, kw 
T«)ocint to TifloDf, or dinet dbSao 
iMiantiQO* etioii Urmi 9p§rfmnlk 


Mi'odrrof. 
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name is still reveronced as the first of the Ethiopiah 
pontiflfe. But probably in no country did Christianity 
80 soon degenerate into a mere form of doctrine; the 
wild inhabitants of these regions sanl: downward rather 
than ascended in the scale of civilisation; and the fruits 
of Christianity, humanity, and knowledge, were stifled 

« iid the conflicts of savage tribes, by ferocious manners, 
d less frequent intercourse with more cultivated 
nations.® 

The conversion of the Iberians^ was the work of a 
holy virgin. Nino was among the-Armenian of the 
maidens who fled from the persecutions of the 
Persians, and found refuge among the warlike nation of 
Iberia, the modem Georgia. Her seclusion, her fruiting, 
and constant prayers, excited the wonder of these fierce 
warriors. Two cures which she is said to have wrought, 
one on the wife of-the king, still further directed the 
attention of the people to the marvellous stranger. The 
grateful queen became a convert to Christianity. Mih- 
ran, the king, still wavered between the awe of his an-^ 
dent deities, the fear of his subjects, and his inclination 
to the new and wonder-working faith. One day when 
he was hunting in ^ thick and intricate wood, he was 
envej^ped in a suddefi and impenetrable mist Alone, 
separated from, his companions, his awe-struck mind^ 
thought of the Christians’ God; he determined to em¬ 
brace the Christian faith. On a sudden the mist cleared 
off, the light shone gloriously down, and in this natural 
image the king beheld the confirmation of the lig^t of 
truth spread abroad within his souL After much oppo- 


* Oonim Stanley, Evtam Obardi, | Rnfin. x. 10 ; Iliaodont, i. 24; llofei 
12,14, and in ot]ier paMgei. OinreD, lib. U. c. 88} KlspmtK 

'Saonit«,i20 Soaomeo, ii. c. 7; ! TnTdi m Georgia. 
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dtion, the temple of the great god Aramazd (the Ormuzd 
of the Persian system) was levelled with the earth. A 
cross was erected upon its ruins by the triumphant Nino, 
which was long wq^thipped as the palladium of the king- 
douL* Wonders attended on the construction of the 
first Christian church. An obstinate pillar refused to 
rise, and defied the utmost mechanical skill of tl^ 
people to force it from ite oblique and pendant positio^ 
The holy virgin passed the night in prayer. On the 
morning the pillar rose majestically of its own accord, 
and stood upright upon its pedestal. The wondering 
people burst into acclamations of praise to the Chris¬ 
tians’ God, and generally embraced ^e faith. The king 
of Iberia entered into an alliance with Constantine, 
who sent him valuable presents, and a Christian bishop. 
Eustathius: it is said, the deposed patriarch of An- 
dooh, undertook this mission by the command of the 
Emperor; and Iberia was thus secured to the Christian 
laitL 


* In 1801 this cross, or that iHUdi 
parpetnal tnditko noecimtod as tha 
(Mtod w» JMBSfffd to 


bnrg bf Prinot Bagration. It wm 
rsstorad, to tha grant Jojr of ibt natko, 
Ij onkr of tha Emgmm Akwftto. 
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OHAPTEB V. 

Ghiistiamty under the fons of Constantine. 

If Ohristianity was making such rapid progress in the 
conqnest of the world, the world was making 
feai^ reprisals on Christianity. By enlisting onw i ntia e. 
new passions and interests in its cause, religion sur¬ 
rendered itseK to an inseparable fellowship with those 
passions and interests. The more it mingles^with the 
tide of human affairs, the more turbid becomes the 
stream of Christian history. In the intoxication of 
power, the Christian, like ordinary men, forgot his 
original character; and the religion of Jesus, instead of 
diflusing peace and happiness through society, might, 
to the superficial observer of human affairs, seem intro¬ 
duced only as a new element of discord and misery into 
the society oftman. 

The Christian emperor dies; he is succeeded by his 
son%educated in thelfaith of the QospeL The first act 
of the new reign is the murder of one of the brothers^ 
and of the nephews of the deceased sovereign, who were 
guilty of being named in the will of Constantine as 
joint heirs to the empire. This act, indeed,* was that of 
a ferodous soldiery, though the memory of Constantins 
is not free from the suspicion, at least of connivance in 
these bloody deeds. Christianity appears only in a 
favomatde light as interposing tetween the assassins 
and their victiim Marcus, Bishop of Arethusa, saved 
Julian i|oni his enemies: the future apostate was com 



m the sons of Constantine. eoou in, 

eealcd under the altar of the church. Yet, on the 
accessbn of the sons of Constantine^ to the causes of 
fraternal animosity usual on the division of a kingdom 
Jggwjg between ^veral brothers, was added that of 
ofttMtvo religious hostility. The two Emperors (for 
mmM. they were speedily reduced to two) pla^d 
themselves at the head of the two contending parties ^ 
Christianity. The weak and voluptuous Constans ad¬ 
hered with inflexible firmness to the cause of Athana¬ 
sius; the no less weak and tyrannical Constantins, to 
that of Arianism. The East was arrayed against the 
West. At Borne, at Alexctndria, at Sardica, and, after¬ 
wards, at Arles and Milan, Athanasius was triumphantly 
acquitted f at Antioch, at Philippopolis, and finally at 
Bimini, he was condemned with almost equal unanimity. 
Even within the church itself, the distribution of the 
superior dignities became an object of fatal ambition and 
strife. The streets of Alexand^ and of Constantinople 
were deluged with blood by the partisans of rival 
bishops. In the latter, an officer of high distinction, 
sent hy the Emperor to quell the tumult, was slain, and 
his b^y treat^ with the utmost indignity by the 
infuriat^ populace. » % 

To dissemble or to disguise thesS melancholy is 
aiike inconsistent with Christian truth and wisdom. In 
some degree they are accounted for by the proverbial 
reproach against history, that it is the record of human 
folly and crtme; and history, when the world became 
impregnated with Christianity, did not at once assume a 
higher office. In fact, it extends its view only over the 
surface of society, below which, in general, lie human 
virtue and happiness. This would be especially the case 
wHh regard to Christianity, whether it withdrew from 
the sight of man, according to the mcnariio interprets^ 
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tioa of its precepts, into solitary communion with the 
I Deity; or, in its more genuine spirit, was content with 
exercising its humanising influence in the more remote 
and obscure quarters of the general ^^cial system. 

Even the annals of the Church take little notice of 
those cities where the Christian episcopate passed calmly 
4|bwn through a succession of pious and beneficent pre¬ 
lates, who lived and died in the undisturbed attachment 
and veneration of their Christian disciples, and respected 
by the hostile Pagans; men whose noiseless course of 
beneficence was constantly diminishing the mass of 
human misery, and improving the social, the moral, as 
well as the religious condition of mankind. But an 
election contested with violence, or a feud whidi divided 
a city into hostile parties, arrested the general attention, 
and was perpetuated in the records, at first of the 
Church, afterwards of the Empire. 

But, in fact, the theological opinions of Christianity 
naturally made more rapid progress than its uaaimm 
moral Muence. The former had only to over- 
power the resistance of a religion which had 
already lost its hold upon the mind, or a philosophy too 
speculative fcAr ordinary understandings and too unsatis¬ 
factory for the moffe cflrious and enquiring; they had only 
to enter, as it were, into a vacant place in the mind rf 
man. But the moral influence had to conte^ not only 
with the natural dispositions of man, but with the bai^ 
barism and depraved manners of ages. While, then* 
the religion of the world underwent a total change; 
while the Church rose on the ruins of the temple, and 
the pontifical establishment of Paganism became gmdu^ 
Elly extinct, or sufiered violent suppression; the moral 
revolution was &r more slow and far less oomj^eta 
With a large portbn of mankind* it must be admitted 
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that the religion itself was Paganism under another 
form and with different appellations; with another 
part, it was the religion pasdvely received without any 
change in the moq^i sentiments or habits; with a thirds 
and, perhaps, the more considerable part, there was a 
transfer of the passions and the intellectual activity to a 
new cause/ They were completely identified wit^ 
Christianity, and to a certain degree actuated by 
principles, but they did not apprehend the beautiful 
harmony which subsists between its doctrines and its 
moral perfection. Its dogmatic purity was the sole 
engrossing subject; the unity of doctrine superseded 
and obscured all other considerations, even of that 
sublimer mnity of principles and effects, of the loftiest 
views of the ^vine nature with the purest conceptions 
of human virtue. Faith not only overpowered, but dis¬ 
carded ftom her fellowship, Love and Peace. Every¬ 
where there was exaggeration of one of the constituent 
elements of Christianity; that exaggeration which is 
the inevitable consequence of a strong impulse upon the 
human mind. Wherever men feel strongly, they act 
violently. The more speculative Christis^is, therefore, 
who were more inclined, in the d^p and somewhat 
selfish solicitude for their own salvaticm, to isolate them- 
salves from the infected mass of mankind, pressedinto 
the extreme of asceticism; the more practical, who 
were earnest in the desire of disseminating the blessings 
of religion throughout society, scrupled little to press 
into their service whatever might advance their cause. 


• Hid the dying Bkhop of 
Coiiiteiittiiopli^ ** you would boTe for 
■j fQootHor s umii who woold ediff 
yea by the eBanpte of hit life, aod 
ISiimt you ^the of hie ^ 
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in the tfliirf of the wolU, end 
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Ifaoidoptw.” Soor, E. Ci b. 6. 
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With both extremes, the dogmatical part of the religion 
predominated. The monkish believer imposed the same 
severity upon the aberrations of the mind as upon the 
appetites of the body; and, in general, those who are 
severe to themselves, are both dispbi^, and think them¬ 
selves entitled, to enforce the same severity on others. 
^The other, as his sphere became more extensive, was 
' satisfied with an adhesion to the Christian creed, instead 
of that total change of life demanded of the early Chris¬ 
tian, and watched over with such jealous vigilance by 
the mutual superintendence of a small society. The 
creed, thus become the sole test, was enforced with all 
the passion of intense zeal, and guarded with the most 
subtle and scrupulous jealousy. In propoi;|ion to the 
admitted importance of the creed, men became more 
sternly and exclusively wedded to their opinions. Thus 
an antagonistic principle of exclusiveness co-existed 
with the most comprehensive ambition. While they 
swept in converts indiscriminately from the palace and 
the public street; while the Emperor and the lowest of 
the populace were alike admitted on little more than 
the open profession of allegiance, they were satisfied if 
the aUegiai^e in^this respect was blind and complete. 
Hence a far larger admixture of human passions and of 
£Iie common vulgar incentives of action was infhsed if^to 
the expanding Christian body. Men became Christians^ 
orthodox Christians, with little sacrifice 6t that which 
Christianity aimed chiefly to extirpate, ^et, after all, 
this imperfect view of Christianity had probably some 
effect in concentrating the Christian community, and 
holding it together by a new and more indissoluble bond. 
The W(nrld divided into two parties. Though the diades 
of Arimiism, perhaps, if strictly decompo^, of Trin^ 
tariauiini. were countless as the varvinir nowers of con* 
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OCpllOB OP eipmion in man, yet ibjy were soon 
consolidated into two compact masse& The semi- 
ArianSj who approximated so closely to the Kicene 
creed, were forced info the main body. Their fine 
distinctions were not seized by their adversaries, or by 
the general understanding of the Christians. The bold 
and decisive definitiveness of the Athanasian doctrine^ 
admitted less discretion; and no doubt, though political 
vicissitudes had some influence on the final establish¬ 
ment of their doctrines, the more illiterate and less 
imaginative West was predisposed to the Athanasian 
opinions by its natural repugnance to the more vague 
and dubious theory. All, however, were enrolled 
under one *or the other standard, and the party which 
triumphed, eventually would rule the whole Christian 
world. 

Even the feuds of Christianity at this period, though 
with the few more dispassionate and reasoning of Ae 
Fagans they might retard its progress, in some re¬ 
spect contributed to its advancement; they assisted 
in breaking up that torpid stagnation which brooded 
over the general mind. It gave a new object of ex¬ 
citement to the popular feeling. T{^e ferocious and 
ignorant populace of the large oities« which foun(^a 
ney aliment in Christian faction for their mutinous 
and sanguinary outbursts of turbulence, had almost 
been better ‘reft to sleep on in the passive and unde- 
stmctire quie^ of Fagan indiflTerence. They were dan¬ 
gerous allies, more t^ dangerous—fatal to the purity 
of the Gospel. 

Athanasius stands out as the prominent character of 
the period in the history, not merely of Chris¬ 
tianity, but of the world. That history is one 
controversy, the life Athanasius tne unwearied 
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and inces^t etrife,^ It is neithar the serene cow 
of a being elevated by his religion above the cares and 
tumults of ordinary life, nor the restless activity of one 
perpetually employed in a conflict^th the ignorance, 
vice, and misery of an unconverted\eople. Yet even 
now (so completely has this polemic spirit become 
incorporated with Christianity) ike memory of Athana¬ 
sius is regarded by many wise and good men with 
reverence, which, in Catholic countries, is actual adora¬ 
tion, in Protestant, approaches towards it® It is impos¬ 
sible, indeed, not to admire the force of intellect which he 
centered on this minute point of theology, his intrepidity, 
his constancy; but had he not the power to allay the 
feud which his inexorable spirit tended to toep alive ? 
Was the term Consubstantialism absolutely essential to 
Christianity? If a somewhat wider creed had been 
accepted, would not the truth at least as soon and as 
generally have prevailed ? Could not the commanding 
or persuasive voice of Christianity have awed or charmed 
the troubled waters to peace ? 

But Athanasius, in exile, would consent to no peace 
which did net prostrate his antagonists before his feet. 
He hful obtam^ complete command over the minds of 
th^ western Emperors. The demand for his restoration 
to his see was not an appeal to the justice, or to the 
fraternal affection of Constantins; it was a question of 
peace or war. Constantins submitted; he Veceived the 

^ Lift of Athamriuf prefixed to his that all the irltal prindphe Obtie- 
Works, TiUemonty Vie d*Athanaie. tianity were involred In thii ooQtro- 

« Compare Mfihler, Athanadue der tersy; and itating on# of ^ 
Oroeie nod seine leLt (Maints, 1827), question with oonsnmmate ahUity. 
ttd Newman*! Allans. The former It A the panegyric of a dntifid iod on 
ft the w<u^ ofn very powerful Boman him whom he calla the 4ther ol 
Orthdto ^ftr, hboming to show dtoroh theology, pw 804. 
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prelate, on his return, with courtesy, or rather with 
lEavour and distinction. Athanasius now entered Alex> 
^ 333 . andria at the head of a triumphal procession; 
2fiS2«3iii bish(^ of his party resumed their sees; 

all Egypt returned to its obedience; but the 
^ more inflexible Syria still waged the war with 
unallayed activity. A council was held at Tyre, in whic^i 
new charges were framed ag6dnst the Alexandrian pre¬ 
late :—the usurpation of his see in deflance of his condem¬ 
nation by a council (the imperial power seems to have 
been treated with no great respect,—for a prelate, it was 
asserted, deposed by a council, could only be restored by 
the same authority); violence and blooded during his 
re-occupation of the see; and malversation of sums of 
money intended for the poor, but appropriated to his 
own use. A rival council at Alexandria at once acquitted 
Athanasius on all these points; asserted his right to the 
see; appealed to and avouched the universal rejoicings 
at his restoration, and his rigid administration of the 
funds entrusted to his care.^ 

A more august assembly of Christian prelates met in 
the presence of the Emperor •at AntiocL 
Antioch. Ninety bishops celebrated the cdnsecration of 
a splendid edifice, called the Chhrch of Cold. Vhe 
council then entered on the affairs of the churcL A 
creed was fiajned satisfactory to all, except that it seemed 
carefully to exclude the term consubstantial or Homoou- 
sion. The council ratified the decrees of that of Tyre, 
with regard to Athanasius. It jb asserted on his part 
that the nullity had withdrawn to their dioceses before 
the introduction of this question, and that a factious 
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minority of forty prelates assumed and abused tbe autho¬ 
rity of the counciL They proceeded to nominate a new 
bishop of Alexandria. Pistus, who had before been 
appointed to the see, was passed ^er in sflence, pro¬ 
bably as too mactive or unambitioub for their purpose. 
Gregory, a native of the wilder region of Cappadocia, 
^ut educated under Athanasius himself in the more 
polished schools of Alexandria, was invested with this 
important dignity. Alexandria, peacefully reposing, it 
is said, under the parental episcopate of^&anasius, 
was suddenly startled by the appearance V an edict, 
signed by the imperial prefect, announcing\he degra¬ 
dation of Athanasius, and the appointment ol Gregory. 
Scenes of savage conflict ensued; the chupmes were 
taken as it were by storm; the priests of the Athana- 
sian party were Seated with the utmost indignity; 
virgins scourged; every atrocity perpetrated by un¬ 
bridled multitudes, embittered by every shade of reli¬ 
gious faction. The Alexandrian populace were always 
ripe for tumult and bloodshed. The Pagans and the 
Jews mingled in the fray, and seized the opportunity, 
no doubt, 0^ shewing their impartial animosity to both 
parties; thoiigh &e Arians (and, as the original causes 
ofjhe tumult, npt vdthout justfee) were loaded with the 
unpopularity of this odious alliance. They airajed 
themselves on the side of the soldiery appointed to 
execute the decree of the prefect; and the Arian 
bishop is charged, not with much prq})ability, with 
abandoning the churches to their pillage. 

Athanasiasfled; a second time an exile, he took refuge 
in the West He appeared again at Borne, in 
the dominions and under the protection of an ®**^®*ia 
orthodox Ihnperor; for Constans, who, after the death 

<3o%rtahtbei the first protector of Athanasiuii^ had 
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obtained the larger part of the empire belmigiiig to his 
murdered brother, was bo less decided in his support of 
the Nicene opinions. The two great Western prelates. 
Hodna of Cordova, Jminent from his age and character, 
and Julius, bishop m Borne, from the dignity of his see, 
openly espoused his cause. Wherever Athanasius 
resided,—at Alexandria, in Gaul, in Borne,—^in generali 
the devoted clergy, and even the people, adhered with 
unshaken fidelity to his tenets. Such was the com¬ 
manding dfrnity of his character, such his power of pro¬ 
foundly stuping his opinions on the public mind. 

The aVau party, independent of their speculative 
opinions,/'cannot be absolved from the unchristian 
heresy of .cruelty and revenge. However darkly co¬ 
loured, we cannot reject the general testimony to their 
acts of violence, wherever they attempted to regain 
vmastkn thefr authority. Gregory is to have at- 
ofOnsKT. tempted to compel bishops, priests, monks, 
and holy virgins, to Christian communion with a pre¬ 
late thus forced upon them, by every kind of insult and 
outrage; by scourging and Imting with clubs: those 
were fortunate who escaped with exile.” Sut if Alex¬ 
andria was disturbed by the hostil# excesses of the 
Arians, in Constantinople itself the^conflicting religi^s 
pasties gave rise to the first of those popular tumults 
whidi so frequently, in later times, distracted and dis¬ 
graced the city. Eusebius, formerly Bishop of Nico- 
media, the main support of the Arian party, 
had risen to the episcopacy of the imperial 
city. His enemies reproach ^e tirorldly ambition 
which desertdd an humhler- for a mote en^ent see; 

• AtbMM. OpMr.,p, iia, 14S, ^ lad iht idJwfartiaJ UrtoriM* 
io lioc. 
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but they .were not le^ inclined to contest this important 
post with the utmost activity. At his death the Atha- 
nasian party revived the claims of Paul, whom they 
asserted to have been canonically^lected and unjustly 
deposed from the see; the Arians^upported Bloody 
Macedonius. The dispute spread from the 
phurch into the streets, from the clerg]^ the SS W 2 . 
populace; blood was shed; the whok city was in 
arms on one part or the other. \ 

The Emperor was at Antioch; he com^nded Her- 
mogenes, who was appointed to the commmd of the 
cavalry in Thrace, to pass through ConstantLople, and 
expel the intruder Paul Hermogenes, at tro head of 
his soldiery, advanced to force Paul from the church. 
The populace rose; the soldiers were repelled; the 
general took refuge in a house, which was instantly set 
on fire; the mangled body of Hermogenes was dragged 
through the streets, and at length cast into the sea. 
Ckinstantius heard this extraordinary intelligence at 
Antioch. The contempt of the imperial mandate; the 
murder of an imperial oflScer in the contested nomina¬ 
tion of a bjdiop, were as yet so new in the annais of 
the world, as to ^11 him with equal astonishment and 
in^^ation. Ha i]K)unted his horse, though it was 
winter and the mountain-passes were dangerous and 
difScult with snow; he hastened with the u^ost speed 
to Constantinople. But the deep humiliation of the 
senate and the heads of the people, who prostrated 
themselves at his feet, averted his resentment: the 
P^ple were punished by a diminution of the usnid 
largess of com. Paul was expelled; but, as though 
^me blame adhered to both the (Nmflicting parUesy the 
electiem of Macedonius was not confirmed, althou^ he^ 
was allbwed to mteroise the episo^pal functionB. Paul 
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retired; first to Thessalonica; subsequently to the court 
of Constans. 

The remoter consequences of the Athanasian con- 
troversy l^an to develope themselves at this 
early perirod. The Christianity of the East 
and the* West gradually assumed a divergent 
aud independe^ character. Though; during a ^orL 
time, the Ariajpim of the Ostrogothic conquerors gave^ 
a temporary^redominance in Italy to that creed, the 
West in ge^ral submitted, in unenquiring acquiescence, 
to the Tr^tarianism of Athanasius. In the East, on 
the other^and, though the doctrines of Athanasius 
eventnallr obtained the superiority, the controyersy 
gave birtiuto a long and unexhausted line of subordi- 
Difite disputes. The East retained its mingled character 
of Oriental speculativeness and Greek subtlety. It 
could not abst^ fiom investigating and analysing the 
divine nature, and the relations of Christ and the Holy 
Ghost to the Supreme Being. Macedonianism, Nes- 
torianism, Eutychianism, with the fatal disputes re- 
lating to the procession of the Holy Ghost during 
almost the last hours of the Byzantine empire^ may be 
considered the lineal descendants of psolific contro- 
^ Tetqr* The opposition between the East and Wes^of 
itself tended to increase the authority of that prelate, 
who assumed his acknowledged station as the head and 
representative of the Western churches. The com¬ 
manding and popular part taken by the Bishop of 
Borne, in fiavour of Athanasius and Ids doctrines, ena¬ 
bled to stand forth in undisputed superiority, as at 
once the diief of the Western episcopate and the 
—- champion of orthodoxy* The age of Hotius, 

and h^ residenoe in a remote province, with¬ 
drew the only competitor for this superion^. Athana^ 
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gilig took up Ids residence at Rome, and, under the pro¬ 
tection of the Roman prelate, defied his adversaries to a 
' new contest* Julius summoned the accusers JuUus, 
of Athanasius to plead the cause before a 
council in Rome.^ The Eastern p\lates ♦ altogether 
disclaimed his jurisdiction, and rejecte\his pretensions 
to rejudge the cause of a bishop already^ndemned by 
council of Tyre. The answer of Julub is directed 
rather to the justification of Athanasius thanlk the asser¬ 
tion of his own authority. The synod of Eomc^lemnly 
acquitted Athanasius, Paul, and all theii 
adherents. The Western Emperor joined ini 
the sentiments of his clergy. A second comcH 
Milan, in the presence of (Donstans, confirmed .1 
the decree of Rome. Gonstans proposed to ^ 

his brother to convoke a general council of both em-' 
pires. A neutral or border ground was chosen for this 
decisive conflict. At Sardica met one hundred council of 
prelates from the West, from the Bast only 
seventy-five.* Notwithstanding his age and infirmities, 
Hosius travelled from the extremity of the empire: he 
at once took the lead in the assembly; and it is re¬ 
markable that^^the Bishop of Rome, so zealous in the 
cause of Athanasiud^ alleged an eiccuse for his absence, 
whiclftnay warrant* the suspicion that he was unwilling 
to be obscured in this Important scene by the superi? 


Julius is far from asserting any 
indiridual authority, or pontifical 
^upremaoy. “Why do you alone 
^/rite?" Because I represent the 
5f***>w of dm bishops of Italy." 
iip^ Julian. A^thanas, Op. 1. 146. 

The ecdesiastlcal historians, how- 
ner, in the wotary, inert that 
liorae daim^- a of^ a^udioa. 
voL.n.f 
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authority of Hosius. Five of tlS Western prelates, 
itTnntig whom were Ursacius of Singidunum and Valens 
of Mursa, embraced the Arian cause; the Arians com¬ 
plained of the delation of two bishops from their b^y, 
who betrayed tl^ secret counsels to their adversaries.* 
In all these cyincils, it appears not to have occurred, 
that, religion/oeing a matter of faith, the suffrage^ 
the majoritjf could not possibly impose a creed upolfc 
conscientij^ minority. The question had been too 
often a^ted to expect that it could be placed in a 
new liglt 

On Jfatters of fact, the suffrages of the more nu- 
m&rovf; party might have weight, in the personal con- 
-demnlttpn, for instance, or the acquittal of Athanasius; 
but as these suffrages could not convince the under¬ 
standing of those who voted on the other side, the 
theological decisions must of necessity be rejected, 
unless the minority would submit likewise to the humi- 
' liating confession of insincerity, i^orance,^ or precipi¬ 
tancy in judgment.' The Arian minority did not await 
this issue; having vainly attempted to imp^e the pro¬ 
gress of the council, by refusing to sanction the pre- 
^nce of persons excommunicated, they seceded tc 
Philippopolis in Thraqe. "jn these two citief 
sate the rival councils, each asserting itell 
the goiuine representative of Christendom, 
decrees, “ind anathematising their adversaries. 
Arians arp accused of maintaining their influence, ewi 
in the Bast, by acts of great cruelty. In Adrianople 
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in Alexandria, they enforced submission to their tenets 
by the scoturge, and by heavy penalties.^ 

The Western Council at Milan accepted and ratified 
the decrees of the council of SardilL absolving Atha¬ 
nasius of all criminality, and receiving^iis doctrines as 

al. Reconcili*- 


on 


tkm of Oon» 
■tantliis wltb 
Athaauiia. 
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^ a sudden, affairs took a new turn; 

Statius threw himself, as it were, at the 
of Athanasius, and in three successive letteA entreated 
him to resume his episcopal throne. The EOTeror and 
the prelate (who had delayed at first to olA, either 
from fear or from pride, the flattering invitat»), met 
at Antioch with mutual expressions of respect abd cor¬ 
diality.™ Constantins ordered all the accusations against 
Athanasius to be erased from the registers of the city. 
He commended the prelate to the people of Alexan¬ 
dria in terms of courtly flattery, which harshly contrast 
with his former, as well as with his subsequent, conduct 
to Athanasius. The Arian bishop, Gregory, was dead, 
and Athanasius, amid the universal joy, re-entered the 
city. The bishops crowded from all parts to salute and 
congratulate the prelate who had thus triumphed over 
the malice even o& imperial enemies. Incense curled 
up i% all the streetel*; the city was brilliantly illu¬ 
minated. It was an ovation by the admirers of Atha-^ 
nasius; it is said to have been a Christian^ovation; 
alms were lavished on the poor; every house resounded 
with prayer and thanksgiving as if it were •a church; 


^ Tb« cftun of Maroellotof Ancyn, 
whom SoMbian par^ aooQMd of 
Sabelliaaiim^ throoghoot coa- 
with thht of AUianadoi. 
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the triumph of Athanasius was completed by the ro 
cautation of Ursacius and Valens, two of his most 



quent conduct when, as Emperor of the whole world, 
he could again dare to display his deep-rooted hostihty 
to Athanasius, induces the suspicion of political reasons. 
Constantins was about to be embeurassed with the Per¬ 
sian war; at this dangerous crisis, the admoni- 
tions of his brother, not unmingled with war¬ 
like menace, might enforce the expediency at least of a 
temporary reconciliation with AfhaCasius. Aftei>that 
reconciliation and the triumph of Athanasius, the poli¬ 
tical troubles of three years suspended the religions 
strife. Tiie war of Persia brought some fame to the 
arms of Ccnstantius; and in the more honourable cha- 
racter, not of the antagonist, but the avenge^ 
of his murdered brother, the surviving son of 
Constantine again united the East and West under to 
sole doyiimon. Magnentius, who had usurped t e 
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Western Empire and mounted the throne over the 
bloody corpse of the murdered Constans, fell before the 
avenging arm of Constantins. 

The battle of Mursa, if we are k credit a writer 
somewhat more recent, was no less fam to the interests 
of Athanasius than to the arms of Ml^en* war with 
^|s.® Ursacius and Valens, after thelL re- 
^mtation, had relapsed to Arianism. Vajbns was the 
Bishop of Mursa, and in the immediate ne^bourhood 
of that town was fought the decisive battle]\ Constan- 
tius retired with Valens into the principal okurch, to 
assist with his prayers rather than with his dir^tfions or 
personal prowess, the success of his army. 

The agony of his mind may be conceived,#^ 
during the long suspense of a conflict on wh 
sovereignty of the world depended, and in whi^h the 
conquerors lost more men than the vanquished.^ Valens 
stood or knelt by his side; on a sudden, when the 
Emperor was wrought to the highest state of agitation, 
Valens proclaimed the tidings of his complete victory ; 
intelligence communicated to the prelate by an angel 
from heaven.^ Whether Valens had anticipated fiie 
event by a bold Action, or arranged some plan for 
obtajjpng rapid infosmation, he appeared from that 
time to the Emperor as a man especially favoured by 
Heaven, a prophet, and one of good omen. With 
Valens Arianism reassumed its authority * over the 
vaciUating mind of Constantins. • 

But either the fears of the Emperor or the caution of 
the Arian party, delayed yet for three or four years 
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to execute their revenge on Athanasius. They begau 
^ illustrious victim. PhUip, the 
prefect of the East, received instructions to 
expel Paul, and tdfreplace Macedonius on the episcopal 
throne of Cons^tinople. Philip remembered the fate 
of Hermogen^B he secured himself in the therm© of 
Zeuxippus, summoned the prelate to his preset^ 
He then cojmunicated his instructions, and frighten^ 
or persua^ the aged Paul to consent to be secretly 
Jransported in a boat over the Bosphorus. In 
^J|gJ«^^the morning, Philip appeared in his car, with 
Sw Macedonius by his side in the pontifical attire; 
■uted. f he drove directly to the church, but the sol¬ 
diers TOi^ obUged to hew their way through the dense 
and resisting crowd to the altar. Macedonius passed 
^ over the murdered bodies (three thousand are said to 
have fallen) to the throne of the Christian prelate. 
Paul was carried in chains first to Emesa, afterwards to 
a wild town in the deserts about Mount Taurus. He 


had disappeared from the sight of his followers, and it 
is certain that he died in those remote regions. The 
Arians gave out that he died a natural death. It was 
the general belief of the Athanasians that his death 
was hastened, and even that he Uhd H>een stranghKl by 
the hands of the prefect Philip.* 

But before the decisive blow was struck against 
Athanashxs, Constantins endeavoured to subdue the 
West to the Arian opinions. The Emperor, released 
ftotR the dangers of war, occupied his triumphant leisure 
in Christian controversy. He seemed determined to 
establish his sde dominion over the religion as well as 
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the civil c^^edience of liis subjects. The Western 
bishops firmly opposed the conqueror of Mag- coundaof 
nentius, At the councils, first of Arles and 
afterwards pf Milan, they refused totobscribe 
the condemnation of Athanasius, or tolpmmunicate with 
the Arians. Liberius, the new Bishop of^^me, PenecQtloa 
^fused the timid and disingenuous cokpro- 
to which his representative at Arles,^n- 
cent, deacon of Borne, had agreed—assent t^|^e condem¬ 
nation of Athanasius, if, at the same time^ decisive 
anathema should be issued against the tenets|pf Arius. 
At Milan, the bishops boldly asserted the independence 
of the church upon the empire. The Athanasmn party 
forgotj or chose not to remember, that they 1^1 unani¬ 
mously applauded the interference of Conoantine, 
when, after the Nicene council, he drove th^ Arian 
bishops into exile. Thus it has always been: the sect* 
or party which has the civil power in its favour is 
embarrassed with no doubts as to the legality of its 
interference; when hostile, it resists as an unwarrant¬ 
able aggression on its own fteedom, that which it has 
not scrupled 4o employ against its adversaries. 

The new charges against Athanasius were of very 
difii||*ent degrees ef magnitude and probability. 

He was accused of exciting the hostihty of AtbMiiih||. 
Constans against his brother. The fact that Constans 
had t^eatened to reinstate the exiled preSl^te by force 
of arms might give weight to this charge; ^but the snbA 
sequent jieoonciliation, the gracious reception of Atha^ 
nasius by the Emperor, the public edicts in his favour, 
hadr in nU just^ cancell^ the guilt,-if there Ireice 
I’cally gqllt, in this undue influence over the mind of 
Constant He was accused of treasmtable 
with thfilasm Atbimasius repkl^ this 
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charge with natural indignation. He must have been a 
monster of ingratitude, worthy a thousand deaths, if he 
had leagued with the murderer of his benefactor, Constans. 
He defied his enerfies to the production of any letters; 
ho demanded thp severest investigation, the strictest 
examination, ojpis own secretaries or those of Magnen- 
tins. The d^ent is rapid from these serious charg^ 
to that of Maying officiated in a new and splendid, 
church, t^Ccesarean, without the permission of the 
EmperorJpaud the exercising a paramount and almost 
monarch]^ authority over the churches along the 
whole cmiree of the Nile, even beyond his legitimate 
jurisdicfion. The first was strangely construed into an 
intentimal disrespect to the Emperor; the latter miglit 
fairly attribu^ to the zeal of Athanasius for the 
extensim of Christianity, Some of these points might 
‘ appear beyond the jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical tri¬ 
bunal; and in the council of Milan there seems to 
have been an inclination to separate the cause of 
Athanasius from that of his doctrine. As at Arles, 
some proposed to abandon the’ person of Athanasius to 
the will of the Emperor, if a general sondemnation 
should be passed against the tenets of Ariffs. 

Three hundred ecclesiastics fiftrmed the counoi of 
todocoof Milan. Few of these were firom the East. The 
Bishop of Borne did not appear in person to 
lead the oftliodox party. His chief representative was 
Lucifer of Cagliari, a man of ability, but of violent 
temper and unguarded language. The Arian faction 
was headed by Ursacius and Yalen^ the old adversanes 
of Athanasips, and by the Emperor himseE Constan- 
tius, that the proceedbgs mi^t take place more imme- 
di^ly u^der his own superintendence, adjourn^ the 
assembly hm &e chur^ to tiie pidaq^ This nnr^ 
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seemly intrusion of a layman in the deliberations of the 
clergy, unfortunately, was not without precedent Those 
who ha4 proudly hailed the entrance of Constantine 
into the synod of Niceea could nfL consistently, depre¬ 
cate the presence of his son at Milm. 

The controversy became a personw question between 
the Emperor and his refractory subje*^ The 
Emperor descended into the arena, a A min¬ 
gled in all the fury of the conflict C^stantius was 
not content with assuming the supreme^lace as Em¬ 
peror, or interfering in the especial prolince of the 
bishops—the theological question—^he lali claim to 
direct inspiration. He was commissioned ly a vision 
from Heaven to restore peace to the afflk^ church. 
The scheme of doctrine which he proposed w« asserted 
by the Western bishops to be strongly tainted with 
i^anism. The prudence of the Athanasian party was 
not equal to their firmness and courage. The obse¬ 
quious and almost adoring court of the Emperor must 
have stood aghast at the audacity of the ecdeaiastical 
synod. Their language was that of vehement invective, 
rather thaci dignified dissent or calm remonstrance. 
Constantins, coiyjealed behind a curtain, listened to the 
d|jbate; he heard dxis own name coupled with that of 
heretic, of Antichrist. His indignation now knew no 
bounds. He proclaimed himself the ch^^mpion of the 
Arian doctrines, and the accuser of Athanasius. Yet 
flatteries, persuasions, bribes, meiiaces, penalties, exiles, 
were necessary to extort the assent of the resolute 
assembly. Then they became conscious of the impro¬ 
priety a lay Emperor’s intrusion into the debcto of 
^ ecclesiastic sy nod. They demanded a ^e council, 
in whic|i the Enaperor should neither presiTO in p^son 
nor l^|ln8 commissary. They lifted up their handa 
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and entreated the angry Constantins not to mingle up 
the affairs the state and the church/ Three prelates^ 
Lucifer of Cagliari, Eusebius of Vercell®, Dionysius of 
Milan, were sent ii^ banishment, to places remote 
from each other, a^ the most inhospitable regions of 
the empire. Libeifeis, the Roman pontiff, rejected with 
disdain the pre^ts of the Emperor; he resisted with^ 
equal firmneswhis persuasions and his acts of vio- 
lence. / 

Though h//palace in Rome was carefully closed and 
Fall of gprironed by some of his faithful flock, Libe- 
^btrius was seized at length, and carried to 
Milan. withstood, somewhat contemptuously, the 

personal ^iktreaties and arguments of the Emperor.* 
He rejec^ with disdain the imperial offers of money 
for his j<pmey, and told the Emperor to keep it to pay 
h^ army. The same offer was made by Eusebius the 
eunuch:—“ Does a sacrilegious robber like thee think 
to give alms to me, as to a mendicant ? ” The Bishop of 
Rome was exiled to Berbea, a city of Thrace. An Arian 
prelate, Felix, was forced upon the unwilling city. 

But two years of exile broke the spirit ef Liberius. 
He began to listen to the advice of tha^ Arian bishop of 
Berbea; the solitude, the cold climate, and the dps- 
comforts of this uncongenial region, had more effect 
than the prints or the menaces of the Emperor. 
Pope Liberiiis signed the Arian formulary of Sirmium; 
he assented tc/ the condemnation of Athanasius. The 
ranci ^ of toe aged Hosius increased the triumph 
**“***^ of toe Arians. Some of the Catholic writers 
reproach with undue bitterness toe wecdmess of an old 
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man, whose nearer approach to .he grave, they assert 
ought to have confirmed him in his inalienable fidelity 
to Chiibt. But even Christianity has no power over 
that mental imbecility which a^mpanies the decay of 
physical strength: and this act feebleness ought not, 
for an instant, to be set against tf unblemished virtue 
of a whole life. \ 

Oonstantius, on his visit to Bome,^|ira8 astonished by 
an address, presented by some of the piwcipal R»ceptkm<if 
females of the city in their most s^^did 
attire, to entreat the restoration of Libef. The Em¬ 
peror offered to re-admit Liberius to a co-ordinate 
authority with the Arian bishop, Felix. Ifhe females 
rejected with indignant disdain this disho^curable com¬ 
promise ; and when Constantins commands a aimilfty 
proposition to be publicly read in the circusttt the tima 
of games, he was answered by a general sobut, “ One 
God, one Christ, one bishop.” 

Had then the Christians, if this story be true, already 
overcome their aversion to the public games? or ate. we 
to suppose that the whole populace of Borne took an 
interest i^ the appointment of the Christian pbntilF? 

Athanasius |iwaited in tranquil dignity thcl bihsting 
^rm. He hyd ^uded the imperial summonslM^to 
to appear at Milan, upon the plea that it wasG^fwte 
mbiguous and obscure. Cpnstantius, either »n some 
lingering remorse, from reluctance to ’havdBiis new 
condemnatory ordnances confronted «rith ha ihvoal> 
»blq, and almost adulatory, testimonies to^me inno- 
oenmof Athanasius, or from fear lest a religi^ ibsun* 
Motion in Alexandria and Egypt dtould emliialnss the 
government, and cut off the supplies of com fiwm the 
capital, reftised to issoe any yrnften ai de** for 

w ^pqsal an^ SKpulsion of Atlumsaitu. Soii^hoeet 
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appirontlj, to retain ihe power, if convenient, of dis. 
owning his emissaries. Two secretaries were deqwtched 
with a verbal message, commanding the prelate's abdi- 
cation. Athanasius touted the imperial officers with 
the utmost courtesyjpbut respectfully demanded their 
written instructione^ A kind of suspension of hostilities 
seems to have be^ agreed upon, till further instruc- ^ 
tions could be obfcaned from the Emperor. But in the 
mean time, Smanus, the duke of the province, was 
drawing the ^ops from all parts of Libya and Egypt 
to invest an* occupy the city. A force of 5000 men 
was thought£ecessary to depose a peaceable Christian 
Bishop. TKe great events in the life of Athanasius, as 
we have seen on two occasions, seem, either 

designedly Lr of themselves, to take a highly dramatic 
form. It midnight, and the archbishop, surrounded 
by'the m<5e devout of his flock, was performing the 
. solemn ceremony, previous to the sacramental service 
of the next day, in the church of St Theonas. Sud¬ 
denly the sound of trumpets, the trampling of steeds, 
the clash of arms, the bursting the bolts of 
A iw a n d ri fc Me doors, interrupted the silent demotions of 
the ass^bly. The archbishop on his jthrone, in the 
depth of|the choir, on which fell the^di^ light of th^ 
lamp^ ^held the gleaming anus of the soldiery, as 
they bim into the nave of the church. The arch¬ 
bishop, n the ominous sounds grew louder, commanded 
the flhftiU ing of «the 135th (136th) Psalm. The choris¬ 
ters’ voyles swelled into the solemn strain:—“ Oh, give 
thanks into the Lord, for he is gracious;” the people 
took tip the burthen, ‘‘For his mercy eudureth for 
ever 1 ” The dear, full voices of the congregation Km 
over the wil8 tumult, now without, and now withini 
thedmrch. 
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A discharge of arrows commenced the conflict; and 
Athanasius calmly exhorted his people to continue their 
only defensive measures, their prayers to their Almighty 
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Protector. Syrianus at the 
soldiers to advance. The cries 
groans of those who were trample 
to force their way out through the 
of the assailants, mingled in wild 
roar. But before the soldiers had 
the sanctuary, the pious disobedience of^is clergy and 
of a body of monks, hurried the archbU^op by some 
secret passage out of the tumult. His escane appeared 
little less than miraculous to his faithful foil 
riches of the altar, the sacred ornaments Qf| 
and even the consecrated virgins, were at 
the licence of an exasperated soldiery. The 
vain drew up an address to the Emperor, apj ^ 
justice against this sacrilegious outrage; they suspended 
the arms of the soldiery, which had been left on the floor 
of the church, as a reproachful memorial of the violence. 
Constantins confirmed the acts of his ofScers.^ I 

The A^Jans were prepared to replace thel deposed 
prelate; their choice fell on another Cappa-l«„»of 
dpcian more savage and unprincipled than the | 
former one. Constantins commended George 
docia to the people of Alexandria, as a 
praise, the Jest of teachers, the fittest; to he 
Lgdom of heaven. His adver^es 
blackest colours; the son of a fuller, 
turns a parasite, a receiver of taxes, « ba“kr“Pi 
rant of letters, savage in ma nners, he w as talen up, 

^ Ath-u-. Apd. a. FugA Tol. i. I S96i M Cood. 307!810, 

p, S«! «i 378, 378, 393, I VI. d Athaiaw. 
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while leading a vagabond life, by the Arian prelate ol 
Antioch, and made a priest before he was a Christian, 
fie employed the collections gathered for the poor in 
bribing the eunuchs /If the palace. But he possessed, 
no doubt, great wori^ ability; he was without fear and 
without remorse, rfe entered Alexandria environed by 
the troops of Syrwus. Bis presence let loose the rabid 
violence of part^ the Arians exacted ample vengeance 
for their long juried of depression; houses were plun¬ 
dered; monajEaries burned; tombs broken open, to 
search for c^cealed Athanasians, or for the prelate 
himself, who still eluded their pursuit; bishops were 
insulted; wgins scourged; the soldiery encouraged to 
break up ffwy meeting of the Catholics by violence, 
and even iy inhuman tortures. The Duke Sebastian, 
at the hem of 3000 troops, charged a meeting of the 
Aihanasiafel Christiana No barbarity was too revolting; 
• they are said to have employed instruments of torture 
to compel them to Christian unity with the Arians; 
females v^re scourged with the prickly branches of the 
palm-tre^f The Pagans readily transferred their alle- 
gianoe,» far as allegiance was demanded; #fhile the 
savage a|d ignorant among them rejoic^ in* the occa¬ 
sion for llimder and cruelty. Others hailed these feud§ 
and idnjm anticipated the triumphant restoration of 
their o|m relipon. Men, they thought, must grow 
weary Ad dilignsted with a religion productive of so 
much c&ie, blaodshed, and misery. ]^hoing back the 
languain of the Athanasians, they shouted out—**Long 
life to rae Emperor Constantins, and the Arians who 
imve allured Christianity.’’ And Christianity they seem 
to have abjured, thou^ not in the sense intended by 
at^eix adverAries. Tbqr had abjured all Christian 
humanity, holinefi^ and pe^ 
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The avarice of Geoige was equal to his cruelty, 
fiXactioDB were necessary to juaintain his interest with 
the euuuchs, to whom he owed his promotion. The 
prelate of Alexandria forced hiteelf into the secular 
afifairs of the city. He endeavou^ to secure a mono¬ 
poly of the nitron produced in the like Mareotis, of the 
palt-works, and of the papyrus. He Became a manufac¬ 
turer of those painted coffins which l^re still in use 
among the Eg;^tians. Once he was^expelled by a 
sudden insurrection of the people, who surrounded the 
church, in which he was officiating, and threatened to 
tear him in pieces. He took refuge in the court, which 
W 61 S then at Sirmium, and a few months beheld him 
reinstated by the command of his faithful Ipatron the 
Emperor." A reinstated tyrant is, in general the most 
cruel oppressor; and, unless party violence black* 
ened the character of George of Cappadocm beyohd 
even its ordinary injustice, the addition of revfcge, and 
the haughty sense of impunity, derived fronJthe im¬ 
perial protection, to the evil passions already cfeveloped 
in his soul, rendered him a still more intolerabll scourge 
to the devqted city. 1 

Everywhere ^he Athanasian bishops were Ixpelled 
from their see#; 4;hey were^ driven into banlihment 
fl^e desert was constantly sounding with the hinqjs of 
these pious and venerable exiles, as they passe# along, 
loeuled with chains, to the remote smd ^vage lace of 
their destination; many of them bearing^ the sArs, and 
wounds, and mutilations, which had been inflictU upon 
them by their barbarous persecutors, to enfonB their 
epmpliimce with the Aiian doctrines. 1 

AiheioesiQfl) after , strange adveutures; having 

« He wm at Siraumn, May, 359; mtored in (kkAmk ; 
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Leon concealed in a dry cistern, and in the chamber 
of a beautiful woman, who attended hjnx with 
Auunaiiiii. 1^16 most ofBoious devoti6n (his awful character 


the breath of suspicion), found 
ngth among the monks of the 
igypt is bordered on all sides by 
by barren rocks, broken into cavesi^ 
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was not even tinged 

desert, 
wastes of sand, 
and intricate pefees; and all these solitudes were now 
peopled by ther fanatic followers of the hermit Antony. 
They were all deyoted to the opinions and attached to 
the person of Athanasius. The austerities of the prelate 
extorted their admiration: as he had been the great 
example a dignified, active, and zealous bishop, so 
r^of an ascetic and mortified solitary. The 
to self-inflicted tortures of min d and body 
lives equalled, if not outdone, in their fasts 
ities by the lofty Patriarch of Alexandria. 
Among i^ese devoted adherents, his security was com¬ 
plete: tl^ir passionate reverence admitted not the fear 
ery. The more active and inquisitive the 
^ enemies, he had only to plunge deejier 
lessible and inscrutable desert .^From this 
Athanasius himself is suppose^ sometimes to 
led forth, and, passing ther sea^, to have ti^- 
en parts of the West, animating his followers, 
the faith of his whole widely-dissemi- 
*'His own language implies his personal, 
'et presence at the councils of Seleucia and 

i:vuauiu|' 

Fron the desert^ unquestionably, came forth many 
of thoUe writings which must have astonished the 
fieathen world hy tiieir unprecedented boldness. For 
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the first time since the foundation of the empire, the 
&ovemiAent was more or less publicly assailed in ad¬ 
dresses, which arraigned its measures as unjust and as 
transgressing^ts legitimate authori^ and which did not 
spare the person of the reigning En^ror. In the West, 
well as in the East, Constantins was assailed with 


lual freedom of invective. The bcok or « 


^ ^ , Hilary of 

lilary of Poictiers against Constantins is said 
Qpt to^ave been made public till after the death of the 
Emperor; but it weis most likely circulated among the 
Catholics of the West; and the author exposed himself 
to the activity of hostile informers, and the indiscretion 
of fanatical friends. The Emperor, in that book, is de¬ 
clared to be Antichrist, a tyrant, not only in Sicmlar, but 
likewise in religious affairs; the sole object of |is reign 
was to make a free gift to the devil of the who 
for which Christ had suffered.^ Lucifer of 


T ** Niha pronuB aliud egit, quam 
ut orbem terranim, pro qao Chiistus 
pftS8U8 Bst, diabolo condonaret.*' Adv. 
Constant, c. 15. Hilarj’a highest 
indignation is e^ted by the genBe 
nnd insidioos maqner with which he 
confesses that Constantiuf endeavoured 
to c(|ppasa his unholy did. He would 
not honour them with the dignity of 
martjii, but he used the prevailing 
persuasion of bribes, flatteries, and 
nonours—Non dorsa csedit, sed ven- 
trem palpat; non trudit carcere ad 
libei-tBtem, sed intra palatJum honorat 
ad senritutem; non jatera vexat, sed 
cor oocupet .... non contendit ne 
vincatur^ std adulatur ut dominetur.*' 
There are several other renoarkable 
pMsages in this tract. Constantius 
wished to oonSne the creed to the 
language of Sor^ture. This was r^ 
t VOii. u. 


jected, as infnnging on the Inthority 
of the bishops, and the.formictf Apoo* 
tolic preaching. ** Nok, inqj 
qus non soripta sunt dici. 
rogo, quis episcopis jubeat et ^ 
tolicsB praedicationis vetet foi 
c. 16. Among the senteuoesl 
to the Arians, which so mu 
the Western bishops, there is o 
is evidently the aignment of j 
anti-materialist asae^^ting 
existence of the Father, and \ 
terms of son and generation, ] 
not to be recei\'ed in a lih 
** Erat Deus quod est. Pater nl 
quia neque ei filius; nam si| 
neoesse ^ut et foemina lit,” 
phrase a singularly Oriental, 1 
would say, Indian caet.g ** How much 
soever the Son expands himsalf towards 
the knowledge of tho Fatbor, oO much 
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whose violent temper afterwards distracted the Western 
church with a schism, is now therefore repu¬ 
diated by the common consent of all parties. 
But Athanasius sp^s in ardent admiration of the in¬ 
temperate writing of this passionate man, and once 
describes him as^flamed by the spirit of Qod. Lucifer, 
in his banishment, sent five books fiill of the most vin^ 
lent invective to the Emperor. Constantins—it was tM^ 
brighter side of his religious character—received these 
addresses with almost contemptuous equanimity. He 
sent a message to Lucifer, to demand if he was the 
author of these works. Lucifer replied not merely by 
an intrepid acknowledgment of lus former writings, but 
by a sim^ in still more unrestrained and exaggerated 
langua^. Constantius was satisfied with banishing him 
to the Jvhebaid. Athanasius himself, who in his public 
Ion addressed to Constantius, maintained the 
respect for the imperial dignity, in his Epistle 
Solitaries gives free vent and expression to his 
veheilient and contemptuous sentiments. His recluse 
friena^ are cautioned, indeed, not to disclose the dan- 
geron document, in which the tyrants^ of the Old 
Testf^ent, Pharaoh, Ahab, Belshaza^, ajre contrasted, 


tbeFl 


' tuper-aptadf himteir, lest 
be known hj tbe Son.'* 
^tatn FRiai te extendit 
P^tran, tentom Peter 
lit e^ ne oo^itoe Filio 
13. The pertiee, et least in 
[|‘est, wire speaking two totally 
Fa kngotfw. It would be nojoit 
to not to admowledge tbe 

beantiAil and ChristiaQ siotiiDentf 
scattered tbpngh his two SNiiier 
addnases to Constantins, whieb are 
Hm, biti reapsetM; and if rigidlj, 


yet sincerely, dogmatic. His for 
toleration, if not rery consistently 
maintained, is expressed with g»eat 
force and simplicity. “Den* cogni- 
tionem sni doenit potins qnam exegit. 
• . • Dens nniTeFBitatis eiA Dominus; 
non requirit ooaotam oonftssionem. 
Nostrt pottos non soA oawA ▼«“«- 
randiM «t • . • . simpUoitate qo*- 
reodns eit, oonMona disoeodus eit, 
charitnts amandns ist, ttmors rene- 
randns est, rolnntatts proWtsts wth 
nsndus mU* UK i s. 4« 
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to his disadvantage, with the base, the cruel, tlie hypo¬ 
critical jConstantiufl, It is curious to observe this new 
element^ of freedom, however at present working in a 
conceal^ irregular, and, perhaps,guarded manner, 
mingling itself with, and partia!|v up-heaving, the 
general prostration of the human mind. The Christian, 

f r, in smne respects, it might be more justly said, the 
ierarchical principle, was entering into the constitution 
rf human society, as an antagonistic power to that of the 
nvil sovereign. The Christian community was no longer 
a separate republic, governed within by its own laws, 
yet sulmaitting, in all but its religious observances, to 


the general ordinances. By the establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity under Constantine, and the graduaUr^nion of 
two sections of mankind into one civil society, mose two 
powers, that of the Church and the State, bAame co¬ 
ordinate authorities, which, if any difference sh<Wd ari& 
between the heads of the respective supremacies,Y-if the 
Emperor and the dominant party in Christendonlshould 
take opposite sides, led to inevitable collisioni This 
crisis h^ already arrived. An Arian empew was 
virtually e^^cluded from a community in whw the 
dithanasian doctijnes prevailed. The son of Consimtine 
be^nged to ai^ es^mmunicated class, to whom the 
dominant party refused the name of Christians. ITtus 
these two despotisms, both founded on opiniol (for 
obedience to the imperial authority was itSptedm the 
univers^ sentiment), instead of gently ^vntewting 
and mitigating each other, came at once into dire A and 
angry conflict. The Emperor might with justice aegin 
to suq^t that, ^tead of securing a. peaceful anqlsub- 
missive ally, he had raised up a rival or a master; for 
the son of Constantine was thus in his turn <fl8dajn&}ly 
efe(^ the ^iety wnich his father had 
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porated with the empire. It may be doubted how far 
tlie violences and barbarities asciibed by the Catholics 
to their Arian foes may be attributed to the indignation 
of the civil power »|his new and determined resistance. 
Though ConstantKB might himself feel or affect a com¬ 
passionate disdain at these unusual attacks on his person 
and dignity, the general feeling of the Heathen popul^l^^ 
tion, and of many among the local governors, migh^*^ 
resist this contumacious contempt of the supreme au¬ 
thority. It is difficult otherwise to account for the 
general tumults excited by these disputes in Alexandria, 
in Constantinople, and in Borne, where at least a very 
^considerable of the population had no concern in 
the reliffioas quarrel The old animosity against Chris¬ 
tianity jfould array itself under the banners of one of 
the coAicting parties, or take up the cause of the 
insultep sovereignty of the Emperor. The Athanasians 
constantly assert ^at the Arians courted, or at least 
did noR decline, the invidious alliance of the Pagans. 

Buwin truth, in the horrible cruelties perpetrated 
Mnuua £ during these unhappy divisions, it was the 
same sayage ferocity of manners, ivhich half a 
centt[|y before had raged against the fOhrifitian church, 
whiclinow apparently raged in its cause.* The absl^^ 


|Um dcpontioos of the bUbope 
at ayrCica, of the riolence 
j had themeelm endured at 
I of the Affiaof. <^Alii autem 

ligiia, plagM «t dcatrioef 
nt. Alii fe (kae ah ipeU 
I qner^baatiur. £t hco non 
ignoURi teitiScahiiitar riri, eed do 
eodeeiii omnihai ileoti propter qnaa 
hue ooftreiierati, ne grntM odooebafit, 
vamtiOt, popoloa earn fheiihot, 
lidiniai adnai, fUauraiii litviini]ii 


rappoeitioDef. ... Ad hiec rirgiQum 
nndatlooee, inoendia eoclesiaranit car* 
ceree advenoe miniftroe Dei.'' Hilar. 
Fragro. Op. Hiit, ii. o. 4. 

The Ariani retort the same accusa¬ 
tions of yiolesoe, orueltj, and persecu¬ 
tion, against Athanasius. They saj— 

Pw Tim, per caedem, ptrbsUnm, Alex- 
andrinonifflMdstittdtpradatas;" and 
this, **per pognas ft cidu gitiiifium,'* 
DscretoaSyi^ Orhntallom B^riscopo* 
fom ipol Siidioam, apudA 
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tenets of the Christian theology became the ill-under¬ 
stood, perhaps unintelligible, watchwords of violent and 
disorderly men. The rabble of Alexandria and other 
eities availed themselves of the co»aotion to give loose 
tc their suppressed passion for the ^itement of plunder 
and bloodshed. How far the doctrines of Christianity 
j^ad worked down into the populace of the great cities 
cannot be ascertained, or even conjectured; its spirit 
had not in the least mitigated their ferocity and inhu¬ 
manity. If Christianity is accused as the immediate 
exciting cause of these disastrous scenes, the predis¬ 
posing principle was in that uncivilised nature of man, 
which not nierely was unallayed by the gentle and 
humanising tenets of the Gospel, but, as itihas per¬ 
petually done, pressed the Grospel itself, as it jere, into 
its own unhallowed service. 

The severe exclusiveness of dogmatic thedipgy at¬ 
tained its height in this controversy. HithAo, the 
Catholic and heretical doctrines had receded frim each 
other at the first outset, and drawn off to oppciite and 
irreconcileable extremes. The heretics had M«dered 
away into the boundless regions of speculation they 
had differed* on aome of the most impoiiant eleulentary 
pi%iciples of bblief; they had rarely admittfc any 
common basis for argument. Here the contend!^ fpar- 


Immenaa aatem oonfloxerat ad Sor- 
dicam multitudo soelaratorum omnium 
«t perditorom, adventantium de Om- 
•tantinopQii, de Akandiid, qui rei 
h6middioram, rei aangnlnfa, rei cndia, 
rei latrodniomm, rd pradamm, rei 
epolionun, ne&ndoroxnqne omnium 
aacrilegianim at orimiaum ret; <|ui 
^taria do n fiagcront, apBleriaa inoen- 
def<2Qt» dfmoaqos pnta&rum com- 


pilarerunt; profiinatorea mji 
proditorenpie aaoifmentc 
que impiam sceleratamque hie| 
dootrinam contra eool^a 1 
rentes, sapientiasimoe 
diaconos, sacerdotes, atrodtc 
taTerunC' Ibid. 19. And this protest^ 
tbll of these tranend l ui charges, vaa 
signad bj- the e%h^ aeoeding I 
Idihops. 
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ties set out fix>m nearly the same principles, admitted 
the same authority, and seemed, whatever their secret 
bias or inclination, differ only on the import of one 
word. Their opin^As appeared to be constantly ap- 
proxiinaiing, yet fcund it impossible to unite. The 
Athanasians taunted the Allans >vith the infinite varia¬ 
tions in their belief: Athanasius recounts no leSs tha^i 
eleven creeds. But the Arians might have pleaded 
their anxiety to reconcile themselves to the church, their 
earnest solicitude to make every advance towards a 
reunkm, provided they might be excused the adoption 
of the one obnoxious word, the Homoousion, or Consub- 
stantialism. But the inflexible orthodoxy of Athana¬ 
sius wilL ftdmit no compromise; nothing less than 
oomplet^unity, not merely of expression, but of mental 
oonoeptCn, will satisfy the rigour of the ecclesiastical 
^ctatoiL who will permit no single letter, and, as far as 
he canmetect it, no shadow of thought, to depart from 
his peymptory creed. He denounces his adversaries, 
for the! east deviation, as enemies of Christ; he presses 
them fitb consequences drawn from th^ opinions; 
and, iqitead of spreading wide the gates of Christianity, 
he sea jus to unl^ them with jealous xcvluotance, and to 
admitj^o one without the co6l dhd inquisitoAl 
scrati/ v into the most secret arcana of his belief. 

In writings of Athanasius is embodied the per- 
f fe<^tioUfOf polemic divinity. His,style, indeed, 
has fiaa^eiidour, no softness, nothing to kindle 
the i^^UgmidabD^^ xA melt the heart Acutei e^&n to 
subtle, he is t^ earnest to d^enerate into scholastic 
tziffimg. Xi m stem logic, addressed to the reason of 
those who q^mitted the autlmrity of (!3tr^ Ihere 

IS im dispassionate exami^tion, no caudi4 l^osbpU^ 
inquiry, no calm statement of hh adversaries^ casur ^ # 
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liberal acknowledgment of the infinite difficulties of the 
subject, (scarcely any consciousness of the total insuffi¬ 
ciency dC human language to trace the question to its 
depths; all is peremptory, dictaArial, imperious; the 
severe (Jonviction of the toith of BjB own opinions, and 
the inference that none but culpable motives, either of 
||ride, or strife, or ignorance, can blind his adversaries 
to their cogent and irrefragable certainty. Athanasius 
walks on the narrow and perilous edge of orthodoxy 
with a firmness and confidence Avhich it is impossible 
not to admire. It cannot be doubted that he was 
deeply, intimately, persuaded that the vital power and 
energy, the truth, the consolatory force of Christianity, 
entirely depended on the unquestionable elevation of the 
Saviour to the most absolute equality with tfe Parent 
Godhead. The ingenuity with which he follow out his 
own views of the consequences of their errors iwwonder- 
fuUy acute; but the thought constantly occurs,Vhether 
a milder and more conciliating tone would At have 
healed the wounds of afflicted Christianity ; whfcer his 
lofty spirit is not ,conscious that his native elment is 
that of strifjp rather than of peace.* u 

Though notypg can contrast more strongly Ath the 
expansive and Jiberal spirit of primitive Chriltianity 
than the repellent tone of this exclusive theol<^, yet 
this remartoble pbasis of Christianity seems m nave 
been necessary^ and doubtless not without advailage to 
the vpermanenco Q& the religion. With Jjh® civMsation 
of mankind, Christianity was about to pass throAh the 
ordeal of those dark ages which followed the irmption 
of the barbarians. During this period, Christianfy was 


« Ai » kter peiiod, Athanasitu nye againat the SeniUAriaBi. OonpMf 
mtm ^ hatre b«tn Ibfi ligidlj eidn- HShler, U. p. 830. 
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to subsigt as the conservative principle of social ordei 
and the sacred charities of life, the sole, if not always 
faithful, guardian of ancient knowledge, of letters, and 
of arts. But in or^ to preserve its own existence, it 
assumed, of necessity, another form. It must have a 
splendid and imposing ritual to command the barbarous 
minds of its new proselytes, and one which might 
performed by an illiterate priesthood; for the mass of 
the priesthood could not but be involved in the general 
dar^ess of the times. It must likewise have brief and 
definite formularies of doctrine. As the original lan¬ 
guages, and even the Latin, fell into disuse, and before 
the modem languages of Europe were sufficiently formed 
to admit of translations, the sacred writings receded 
from ge^ral use; they became the depositaries of 
(vhristiaiftdoctrine, totally inaccessible to the laity, and 
of oSS? ^ much so to the lower clergy. Creeds 

L therefore became of essential importance to 
SSSriS* f compress the leading points of Christian doc¬ 
trine inf^ a small compass. And as the barbarous and 
ignoran|;mind cannot endure the vague and the inde¬ 
finite, at it was essential that the main points^^f doctrine 
should ^ fixed and cast into plain an^ emphatic pro- 
positioij. The theological language was firmly es\^ 
blishedjbefore the violent breaking up of society; and 
no Adb was required of the barbarian convert than 
to acc^t witls unenquiring submission the established 
formulf ry of the faith, and gaze in awe-struck venera¬ 
tion atjihe solemn ceremonial. 

TheyAthanasian controversy powerfully contributed 
to establish the supremacy of the Boman pon- 
iSSSJJSj tiff. It became almost a contest between 
Eastern and Western Christendom; at least 
pipit power, the Westwas neither divided like the East, no? 
submitted with the same comparatively wUlmg obedience 
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to the domination of Arianism under the imperial 
authority. It was necessary that some one great prelate 
should take the lead in this internecine strife. The 
only Western bishop whom his c^racter would designate 
as this leader was Hosius, the Bishop of Cordova. But 
age had now disqualified this good man, whose modera¬ 
tion, abilities, and probably important services to Chris¬ 
tianity in the conversion of Constantine, had recom¬ 
mended him to the common acceptance of the Christian 
world, as president of the council of Nicsea. Where this 
acknowledged superiority of character and talent was 
wanting, the dig^ty of the see would command the 
general respect; and what see could compete, at least, 
in the West, with Home? Antioch, Alexandria, or 
Constantinople, could alone rival, in presnsions to 
Christian supremacy, the old metropolis of A empke: 
and those sees were either fiercely contested, A occupied 
by Arian prelates. Athanasius himself, by his nsidence, 
at two separate periods, at Borne, submitted n it were 
his cause to th^ Boman pontiff. Borne beLme the 
centre of the ecclesiastical affairs of the Ww; and, 
since the ^Trinitarian opinions eventually tnimphed 
through the whole of Christendom, the firmilBSs and 
qpolution with»wh)ch the Boman pontiffs, notwfthstand- 
ing the temporary fall of Liberius, adheredMt<F the 
orthodox faith; their uncompromising littachflent to 
Athanasius, who, by degrees, was sanctified anAanon-* 
ised in the memory of Christendom, flight ^ one 
groundwork for that belief in their infallibility||which, 
however it would have been repudiated by CypriA and 
never completely prevailed in the East, became tlm>u^ 
out the West the inalienable spiritual heirloom of the 
Boman pontiffs. Christian history will hereidter show 
bow powerfully this monarchical principlOi if not esta* 
' blish^d, yet greatly strengthened, by these oonseqnencei 
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of the Athanasian controversy, tended to consolidate and 
80 to mamtain, in still expanding influence, the Chris¬ 
tianity of Europe.^ ^ 

This conflict contin^d with unabated vigour till the 
supariority dos© of the reigu of Constantius. Arianism 
of Aiteink. gradually assumed the ascendant, through the 
violence and the arts of the Emperor; all the more dis- < 
tingukhed of the orthodox bishops were in exile, or, at 
leasts in disgrace. Though the personal influence of 
Athanasius was still felt throughout Christendom, his 
obecure place of concealment was probably unknown to 
the greater part of his own adherents. The aged Hodus 
had died in his apostasy. Hilary of Poictiers, the 


H ilan, and the violent Lucifer of Cagliari, 
; and, though Constantius had consented to 
Liberius to his see, he had returned witli 
[>f having consented to sign the new formu- 
t Sirmium, where the term, Consubsiantial, 
1, was, at least, suppressed. Yet the popu- 
3riu8 was undhninished, and the whole city 
rejected the insidious proposition of Con- 
Liberius and his rival Felix Aould rule 
thesee ‘^ith Conjdnt authority. The pannes had already 

-1—a ^ 

jadkareDtur.** Fnigm. iii. c. 12. Id 
« tobMqiMiit clause, thej coodemn 
Julloa, BUhop of Home, bj oami. 
It if difficult to calculate the efTect 
which would commonly be produced 
oo meQ*f miodi by their ioT^viug in 
ooe oommoo canaa tho two tcDcU, 
whidi, in tact, bore no relatioci to 
each other,—the orthodox belief in 
til# Trinity, and tha •apmmaey of the 
Bhffaop of Boom. Soaomen, ir. 11> 
18$ Thaodent, ii. 17| Phlka^wfhiii 
InA 


^ The Athodox Synod of Sardioa 
admili W e up erior dignity of the 
soccawon 'If St. JPHir. ** Hoc enim 
optimnm ^ taldh o(fn|nientiflimnm 
eiee d id eel, ad 

Petri Anatoli de eingolia 

qniboeqw prorindiii Domini rderant 
Moerdotil^** Spift Siyn. Sard, apud 
KkrinatrPnigvi* Opar. Hfat ii. e. 9. 
k iraa diiclaimed with efoal diatioet^ 
Miaebytbaeeoedffig Ariani. ^^Koram 
tatrodnaara pataTanmt, nt 
Mmtaim Uteopi ah (Mdantriibm 
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come to blows, and even to bloodshed, when Felix, who 
it was admitted, had never swerved from the creed ol 
Nicaea, and whose sole offence entering into com¬ 
munion with the Arians, eithemrom moderation, or 
conscious of the inferiority of his party, withdrew to a 
neighbouring city, where he soon closed his days, and 
Relieved the Christians of Home from the apprehension 
of a rival pontiff. The unbending resistance of the 
Athanasians was no doubt confirmed, not merely by the 
variations in the Arian creed, but by the new opinions 
which they considered its legitimate offspring, and 
which appeared to justify their worst apprehensions of 


its inevitable consequences. • 

Aetius formed a new sect, which not meftely denied 
the consubstantiality, but the similitude of th«Hereof 
Son to the Father. He was not only not o1l^“- ^ 
the same, but of a totally different, nature.A Aetius, 
according 4o the account of his adversaries, wn a bold 
and unprincipled adventurer;® and the career ct a per¬ 
son of this class is exemplified in his life. Theicm of a 
soldier, at one time condemned to death ana to the 
confiscation*of his property, Aetius became a humble 


artisan, first* as a worker in copper, afterwards in gold. 
Ai dishonest ^hustices obliged him to give ud trade, 
but not before he had acquired some propertm *fie 
attached himself to Paolinus, Bishop of ^ntiO« ; was 
expelled from the cilly by his succei^r; studiedigram^ 


« SoQMtef, U. 35. iii. stria bHwm AHiUrttlbafe alii 

15, ir. IS. PlUlottorg. iii. 15, 17. PUtoniam in tha chordi. Atins, 
Suidas, tpc. Atriaf. E^phan. llierei. prove hia unimaginative .^otrinea, 
76. contra Eunom. employed ilie aeveie aiid^piiMik 

Yhe liuat enrtona part in the goiiia of Ariatotk^ rgwdiathif ^ 
Hiitory pf AeUna if hit attachment prevailing Platooio mAe of aijnwuri 
to ihn A^latot^ian philoaophj. With need by Origan and Cameat ^ Mhm 
Mn ifpluB to have bcfu Um ItKkg aiabk Soonila^ 0,0, 
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mar at Anazarba; was encouraged by the Arian bishop 
of that see, named Athanasius; returned to Antioch; 
was ordained deacon: and again expelled the city. 
Discomfited in a puhfic disputation with a Gnostic, he 
retired to Alexandria, where, being exercised in the art 
of rhetoric, he revenged himself on a Manichean, who 
died of shame. He then became a public itinerant 
teacher, practising, at the same time, his lucrative art of 


a goldsmith. The Arians rejected Aetius with no less 
earnest indignation than the orthodox, but they could 
not escape being implicated, as it were, in his unpopu¬ 
larity ; and the odious Anomeans, those who denied the 
V-militude of the Son to the Father, brought new dis¬ 
credit ev^n on the more temperate partisans of the 
Arian cr^Sd. Another heresiarch, of a higher rank, 
stiU furu er brought disrepute on the Arian party. 
(XMMtdo. imacedonius, the Bishop of Constantinople, to 
f the Arian tenet of the inequality of the Son to 
the Fatler, added the total denial of the divinity of the 
Holy Gmst. 

Coum jl still followed council. Though we may not 
concur fwith the Arian bishops in ascribing to theii 
adversaries the whole blame of this perpetual tumult 
and confusion in the Christian world, Vaused by th#) 
incecs^t assemblages of the clerg)% there mu^ have 
been iSich melancholy truth in their statement. The 
East a j|d th4 Vest are in a perpetual state of restless¬ 
ness bM disturbance. Deserting our spiritual charges; 
aband^ng the people of God; neglecting the preach¬ 
ing orahe Gospel; we are hurried about from place to 
place,*sometimes to great distances, some of us infirm 
with age, with feeble constitutions or ill health, and are 
sometimes obliged to leave our sick brethren on the 
toad. The whole administration of the empire, of th(* ^ 
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Emperor himself, the tribunes, and the commanders, at 
this fearful crisis of the state, ere solely occupied with 
the lives and the condition of the bishops. The people 
are by no means unconcerned. %he whole brotherhood 
watches in anxious suspense the event of these troubles; 
the establishment of post-horses is worn out by our 
joumeyings; and all on account of a few wretches^ who, 
if they had the least remaining sense of religion, would 
my with the Prophet Jonah, ‘ Take us up and cast us 
into the sea; so shall the sea be calm unto you; for we 
know that it is on our account that this great tempest is 
upon you.’ 

The synod at Sirmium had no eflTect in reconcihng 
the differences, or aflSnning the superiority of either 
party. A double council was ap|k)inted, of t» Eastern 
p]’elates at Seleucia, of the Western at Eimni. !^he 
Arianism of Constantius himself had by this tme dege¬ 
nerated still &rther from the creed of Nicaea. Eudoxus, 
who had espoused the Anomean doctrines oi Aetius, 
ruled his untractable but passive mind. The fenncii of 
council of Bimini consisted of at least 400^*°^ 
bishops, of i^hom not above eighty were Arians. Their 
resolutions were^rm and peremptory. They repudiated 
% Arian doctrines; they expresi^ their rigid ad¬ 
herence to the formulary of NicaSa. Ten bishoi how¬ 
ever, of each party, were deputed to comijiunicaS their 
decrees to Constantius. The ten Arians were lijceived 
with the utmost respect, their rivals witlf every kind of 
slight and neglect. Insensibly the Athanasiain were 
admitted to more intimate intercourse; the flatteries, 
perhaps the bribes, of the Emperor prevailed ; they 
returned, having signed a forinulmy directly^opposed to 


* Hilar. Oper. Hist. Fragsa, zi. e. 36. 
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their instxactions. Their reception at first was unpro¬ 
mising; but by degrees the council, from which its 
firmest and most resolute members had gradually de¬ 
parted, and in which/^any poor and aged bishops still 
retained their seats, wearied, perplexed, worn out by the 
expense and discomfort of a long residence in a foreign 
city, consented to sign a creed in which the contest^ 
word, the homoousion, was carefully suppressed.® Arian- 
iam was thus deliberately adopted by a council, of which 
the authority was undisputed. The world, says Jerome, 
groaned to find itself Arian. But, on their return to 
their dioceses, the indignant prelates everywhere pro¬ 
tested against the fraud and violence which had been 
practised against them. New persecutions followed: 
Gaudent^, Bishop of Eimini, lost his life. 

The triumph of Arianism was far easier among the 
hiindredlUnd sixty bishops assembled at Seleucia. But 
it was more &tal to their cause: the Arians, and Semi- 
Arians,|and Anomeans, mingled in tumultuous strife, 
and huAed mutual anathemas against each other. 

The faew council met at C/onstantinople. By some 
strange political or religious vicissitude, thej)arty of the 
Anomeans triumphed, while Aetius, it^ author, was sent 
into banishment' Macedonius was de^posed; Eudoj^is 


• It & 


eaiioo% enough, that the 
LaUa hu^^iiage ^ not furnuh temu 
to «Kpre« thii 6iie«lietiiictioo. Some 
Weeteri^ prektca, many of whom 
prohnUf did not tmderttand a word 
of Qnlk, propoeed, **jani mUe at 


homooQiii somhu rnoedant qua in 
dirioii Scriptarii da Deo, et Dai 
niio, nan mre^iiatiir •eripta.’* Apod 
Hikrfoin, Opar. Hilt. Pragni. ii. 

^ Aatint and Enoomina teem to 


hare bocn the heroea of the historian 
Philoftoigioi, fragmenta of whose 
hiitoiy hare been preserred hy tba 
piooa hoetilitj of Phkini. Thii dimi 
niahei onr regret for the loea of the 
original woih, which would be lesi 
curious than a genuine AHtn hiatorj. 
PhiloBtorgiua aeema to ol^jeet to the 
•nti-maierialiat riew of tha Deitf 
maintained hjr ^ Saml-Arlaa 
bios, and. aooording la him, by Ariu^ 
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of Antioch was translated to the imperial see; and the 
golemn dedication of the church of St. Sophia was cele¬ 
brated by a prelate who dtenied the similitude of nature 
betweien the Father and the s<a. The whole Christian 
world was in confusion; these fatal feuds penetrated 
almost as far as the Gosi)eI itself had reached. The 
Emperor, whose alternately partial vehemence and sub¬ 
tlety had inflamed rather than allayed the tumult, found 
his authority set at nought; a deep, stem, and ineradic¬ 
able resistance opposed the imperial decrees. A large 
portion of the empire proclaimed aloud that there were 
limits to the imperial despotism; that there was a 
higher allegiance, which superseded that due to the 
civil authority; that in affairs of religioQ they would 
not submit to the appointment of superiors ^ho did not 
profess their views of Christian orthodoxy.*! The Em¬ 
peror himself, by mingling with almost fana^^l pai^on 
and zeal in these controversies, at once lowerM himself 
to the level of his subjects, and justified the importance 
which they attached to these questions. K Constantius 
had firmly, calmly, and consistently, enforced mutual 
toleration^if he had set the example of Christian 
moderation an^ temper; if he had set his face solely 
^against the st^n ^efu^ of Athanasius and his party to 
15mit the Arians into communion,—he might, perhaps, 
have retained some infiuence over the contenchng par¬ 
ties. But he was not content without? enforcing the 
dominance of the Arian party; he digi^fied Athanasius 


hnoNif. He reproaches Eosebios with 
assertttg the Deitf to be inoompre- 
faensibUand inconceivable: iypt^ot 
uU huni^ffTtrof, Ub, i. 2, 3. 

* Hiiarj quotes the sentence of St. 


Paul, ** Ubi fides est, ibi hbataa 
est;" in alloaion to the Emperor* 
assnmmg the oogniaanoe over rel^^iooi 
qneetiona. Oper. Pngm. 
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Julian. 

Amidst all this intestine strife within the pale of Ohris- 
tiemity, and this conflict between the civil and religions 
authorities concerning their respective limits, Paganism 
made a desperate effort to regain its lost supremacy. 
Julian has, perhaps, been somewhat unfairly brand^ 
with, the ill-sounding name of Apostate, flis Chris¬ 
tianity was but the compulsory obedience of Jouth to 
the distasteful lessons of education, enforcec^by the 
hateful authority of a tyrannical relative. As early as 
the maturity of his reason,—at least as soon as he dared 
> to reveal his secret sentiments,—^he avowed his prefer¬ 
ence for the ancient Paganism. 

The most astonishing part of Julian's history is the 
developmentiand partial fulfilment of all his vast designs 
during a re%n ef less than two years. His own age 
wcJ^iered at th^ rapidity with wHch the young Em¬ 
peror accomplished his military, civil, and religious 
schemes.* During his separate and subojdinate com¬ 
mand as CsBsar, his time was fully occupied with his 
splendid campaigns upon the Khine.^ Jtlian was the 
vindicator of the old majesty of the empire; he threw 


* ^IXott aUqtiis: quomodo tax 
mnlta tarn breri tempore, £t mM 
Sed Impeltitor noster addit ad tempo 
quod otto- kQo detrahik , . . • Itaqu 
CraaUnri^ jam imperium ridebita 


his, qtii non ratione dienun ei mensiani, 
sedoperum mnltitadine et efibotanm 
ram modo Julian! t n m p# n mettontnr/ 
Mamertini Qrat. Aott^ o. Jdr, 
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back wit£i a bold and successful effort the inroad of bar* 
barism, which already threatened to overwhelm the 
Roman civilisation of Gaul. During the two unfinished 
^rtrrtgD years of sole government, Julian had re- 
Aj). 361-363. united the whole Roman empire under his 
single sceptre; he had reformed the army, the court, 
the tribunals of justice; he had promulgated many 
useful laws, which maintained their place in the juOT% 
prudence of the empire; he had established peace on 
all the frontiers; he had organised a large and well- 
disciplined force to chastise the Persians for their 
aggressions on the eastern border; and, by a formidable 
diversion within their own territories, to secure the 
EuphratiQ provinces against the most dangerous rival of 
the Roman power. During all these engrossing cares of 
empirelhe devoted himself with the zeal and activity of 
a mere^ philosopher and man of letters to those more 
tranquil pursuits. The conqueror of the Fraiiks and 
the antagonist of Sapor delivered lectures in the schools, 
and published works, which, whatever may be thought^ 
of their depth and truth, display no mean powers of 
compositkni: as a writer, Julian will compete with most 
of his age. Besides all this, his vast and jettless spirit 
contemplated, and had already conraepced, nothingjjess 
than a total change in the religion of the empire ;^ot 
merely the restoration of Paganism to the legal su¬ 
premacy which it possessed before the reign of Con¬ 
stantine, aiij[i the degradation of Christianity into a 
private sect; but the actual extirpation of the new reli- 
gi<Hi from the minds of men by the reviving energies of 
a philosophic, and at the same time profimndly regions, 
Paganism. 

The genius of undent Borne and of ancient Greece 
might appear to revive in amicable anion in the soul 

6 
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of Julian. He displayed the unmeasured military am* 
bition, which turned the defensive war into aumu»t«rof 
a war of aggression on all tl^ imperilled 
frontiers; the broad and vigorouMegislation; the unity 
of administration; the severer tone of manners, which 
belonged to the better days of Eome; so too the fine 
gpiiltivation; the perspicuous philosophy; the lo% con¬ 
ceptions of moral greatness and purity, which distin¬ 
guished the old Athenian. If in the former (the Boman 
military enterprise), he met eventually with the fate of 
Crassus or of Varus, rather than the glorious successes 
of Germanicus or Trajan, the times were more in fault 
than the general: if in the latter (the Grecian elevar 
tion and elegance of mind), Julian more resembled at 
times the affectation of the Sophist and the (uarseness 
of the Cynic, than the lofty views 'and exquldte har¬ 
mony of Plato or the practical wisdom of Socrates, tfie 
effete and exhausted state of Grecian letters and philo¬ 
sophy must likewise be taken into the account 

In the uncompleted two years of his sole empire,® 
Julian had advanced so far in the restoration of the 
internal vigpur and unity of administration, that it is 
doubtful h(fW n^ch further, but for the fatal Persian 
ci^paign, he might have fulfilled the visions of his 
noble ambition. He might have averted, at least*for 
a time, the terrible calamities which bi^ upon the 
Boman world during the reign of Yafehtinian and 
Valens. But difficult and desperate as fke enterprise 
might appear, the re-organisation of a decaying empre 
was less impracticable than the restoration of an all but 
uxtinguich^ religion. A religion may awaken ttom 

* Om sight moiiihi, aad twattf-tim Ia BltMii Vlt di 
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indifference, and resume its dominion over the minds of 
men; but not if supplanted by a new form of faith 
which has identified ^If with the opinions and senti¬ 
ments of the geneiw'mind. It can never dethrone a 
successful invader, who has been recognised as a lawful 
sovereign. And Christianity (could the clear and saga¬ 
cious mind of Julian be blind to this essential diffe^ 
ence?) had occupied the whole soul of man with a 
fulness and confidence which belonged, and could be¬ 
long, to no former religion. It had intimately blended 
together the highest truths of philosophy with the 
purest morality; the loftiest speculation with the most 
practical spirit The vague theory of another life, timidlj^ 
and dimly ^announced by the later Paganism, could ill 
compete I with the deep and intense conviction, now 
rooted if the hearts of a large part of mankind by 
Christianity; the source in some of harrowing fears, in 
others of the noblest hopes. 

Julian united in his own mind, and attempted to work 
Bos^ot his new religion, the two incongruous cha- 
racters of a zealot for the older superstitions 
and for the more modem philosophy of (Jreece. He 
had fused together, in that which appeared to him m 
harmonious system, Homer and Plat^. He thought tplt 
the«whole ritual of sacrifice would combine with that 
allegoric interpretation of the ancient mythology, which 
ondeifled tite greater part of the Heathen Pantheon. 
All that Paganism had borrowed from Christianity, it 
had rendered comparatively cold and powerless. The 
one Supreme Deity was a name and an abstract con¬ 
ception, a metaphysical being. The visible representa¬ 
tive of the Deity, the Sun, which was in general an 
CMential pirt of the new i^Mem, was, after all, foreign 
and Oriental; it belonged to gminine mythology 
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neither of Greece nor Eome. The Theurgy, or awful 
and sublime communion of the mind with the spiritual 
world, was either too fine and fenciful for the vulgar 
belief, or associated, in the dim cMfusion of the popular 
conception, with that magic, against which the laws of 
Eome had protested with such stem solemnity; and 
p}iich, therefore, however eagerly pursued and reve¬ 
renced with involuntary awe, was always associated with 
impressions of its unlawfulness and guilt. Christianity, 
on the other hand, had completely incorporated with 
itself all that it had admitted from Paganism, or which, 
M we may so speak, constituted the Pagan part of Chris- 
ttanity. The Heathen Theurgy, even in its purest form, 
its dreamy intercourse with the intermediate race of 
daemons, was poor and ineffective, compared with the 
diabolic and angelic agency, which became more and 
more mingled up with Christianity. Where these suV 
ordinate daemons were considered by the more philo¬ 
sophic Pagan to have been the older deities of the 
popular faith, it was rather a degradation of the ancient 
worship; where this was not the case, this fine percep¬ 
tion of the ^iritual world was the secret of the initiate 
f«|w, rather *thaa the all-pervading superstition of the 
n^y. The Chrisrian daemonology, on the other hand, 
which began to be heightened and multiplied by the 
fantastic imagination of the monks, brooding in their 
solitudes, seemed at least to grow naturally oftt of the reli¬ 
gious system. The gradually darkening itftosuperstition 
was altogether unperceptible and harmonised entirely 
with the general feeling of the time. Chiistiamty was 
a living plant, which imparted its vitality to the foreign 
suckers grafted upon it; the dead and sapless trunk of 
Paganiim wither^ even the living boug^ Vhidi were 
blende^ with it^ by its own inevitable decay. 
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On the other hand, Christianity at no period could 
^•Stoof ^ ^ amiable and attractive Lght 

chriiUMity. to a mind ^indiq)osed to its reception. It 
was in a state of UOTersal fierce and implacable dis¬ 
cord : the chief cities of the empire had run with blood 
shed in religious quarrels. The sole object of the con¬ 
flicting parties seemed to be to confine to themselvill 
the temporal and spiritual blessings of the faith; to 
exclude as many as they might from that eternal life, 
and to anathematise to that eternal death, which were 
revealed by the Glospel, and placed, according to tha 
general belief, under the special authority of the clergy* 
Society seemed to be split up into irreconcileable pwl 
ties; to thd animosities of Pagan and Christian, werft 
now added those of Christian and Christian. Chris- 
ti^ty had passed through its earlier period of noble' 
moral enthusiasm; of the energy with which it addressed 
its first proclamation of its doctrines to man; of the 
dignity with which it stood aloof from the intrigues and 
vices of the world; and of its admirable constancy under 
persecution. It bad not fully attained its second state 
as a rehgion generally established in the nunds of men, 
by a dominant hierarchy of unquestJDned authority. 
Its great truths had no longer the'strfldng charm#f 
aovelty; nor were they yet universally and profoundly 
implanted in^the general mind by hereditary trans¬ 
mission or early education, and ratified by the unques¬ 
tioning sanctidh of ages. 

The youthful education of Julian had been, it might 
almost appear, studiously and skilftilly conducted, so as 
to show the brighter side of Paganism, the darker of 
Christianity His infant yea» had been clouded by the 
murder of ms father. How fSsr hm mind might retain 
mj iminfeasion of that awM evmit, or remembia&ee tA 
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the place of his refuge, the Christian chur^, or of the 
saviour of his life, the virtuous Bishop of Arethusa, it is 
of course impossible to conjectuM. But Julian’s first 
instructor was a man who, bom ▼ Scythian, and edu¬ 
cated in Greece,united the severe morality of his ruder 
ancestors with the elegance of Grecian accomplishments. 
0^ enforced upon his young pupil the strictest modesty, 
contempt for the licentious or frivolous pleasures of 
youth, for the theatre and the bath. ^ At the same time, 
while he delighted his mind with the poetry of Homer, 

i s graver studies were the Greek and Latin languages, 
e elements of the philosophy of Greece, and music, 
at original and attr^tive element of Grecian educa- 
)n.® At the age of about fourteen or fifteen, Julian 
^ shut up, with his brother Gallus, in Macelles, a 
ftress in Asia Minor, and committed in this sort of 
honourable prison to the rigid superintendence of eccle¬ 
siastics. By his Christian instructors, the Educattonof 
young and ardent Julian was bound down to a 
course of the strictest observances, the midnight vigil, 
the fast^ the long and weary prayer, and visits to the 
tombs of martyrs, rather than a wise and rational initia- 
tkn in the^genuine principles of the Gospel; or a 
jAicious familiftrity with the originality, the beauty, 
and the depth of the Christian morals and Christian 
religion. He was taught the virtue of implicit sub¬ 
mission to his ecclesiastical superiors; the munificence 
of conferring gifts upon the churches; wift* his brother 
Gallus he was permitted, or rather incited, to build a 
chapel over the tomb of St Mammas.^ For six years^ he 

* Hift nagM ww Haardooios. Jalfam. in tha lOsopoEoo, p. 851. 
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OUP.VL INTEBCOUESE ihTH THE PHILOSOPHEfii^a^ 
equaUy celebrated for his eloquence Wd his^^'nt' 

„ which hedevoured with 

aU tjie delight of a stolen en^ment.^ Julian formed 
am Ultimate acquaintance with the heads of the philo¬ 
sophic school, with ^desius, his pupils Eusebius and 
||phrysanthius, and at last with the famous Maximus. 
These men are accused of practising the most subtle and 
insidious arts upon the character of their ardent and 
youthful votary. His grave and meditative mind im- 
I bibed with eager delight the solemn mysticism of their 
tenets, which were impressed more deeply by significant 
[arid awful ceremonies. A magician at Nicomedia first 
excited his curiosity, and tempted him to enter on these 
[exciting courses. At Pergamus he visited the aged 
Iffidesius; and the manner in which these philosophers 
■assed Julian onward from one to another, as if thr<5ugh 
(Successive steges of initiation in their mysterious doc-, 
trines, bears the appearance of a deliberate scheme to 
work him up to their purposes. The aged .^desius 
addressed him as the favoured child of wisdom; declined 
the impoi;tant charge of his instruction, but commended 
him to hifippu^^8, Eusebius and Chrysanthius, who could 
pnlock the inexhaustible source of light and wisdom. 
“If you should attain the supreme felicity of^being 
initiated in their mysteries, you will blush to have been 
bom a man, you will no longer endure the name.” The 
pupils of .®desius fed the greedy mindwf the proselyte 
wiA all thpir stores of wMom, and then skilfully un¬ 
folded the greater fame of Maximus. Eusebius pro¬ 
fessed to despise the vulgar arts of wonder-working, at 
least in comparison with the purification of the soul; but 
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he described?" Ae power of Maximus in terms to which 
Julian could liken without awe and wonder. Maxi¬ 
mus had led them into Ae temple of Hecate; he had 
burned a few grains oMncense, he had murmured a 
hymn, and the statue of the goddess was seen to smile. 
They were awe-struck, but Maximus had declared that 
this was nothing. The lamps throughout the templ^I 
shall immediately burst into light: as he spoke, they 
had kindled and blazed up. ‘‘But of these mystical 
wonder-workers, we think lightly,” proceeded the skilfal 
^ speaker, “ do thou, like us, think only of the internal 
purification of the reason.” “ Keep to yomr book,” 
broke out the impatient youth, “this is the man 1 
seek.”* Julian hastened to Ephesus. The person and 
demeanour of Maximus were well suited to keep up the 
illusion. He was a venerable man, with a long whit^ 
beard, with keen eyes, great activity, soft and persua- 
•sive voice, rapid and fluent eloquence. By Maximus, 
who summonki Chrysanthius to him, Julian was brought 
• into direct communion with the invisible world. The 
faithful and oflScious Genii from this time watched over | 
Julian in peace and war; they conversed with him in 
his slumbers, they warned him of dang:^rs, fthey con-j 
ducted his military operations. Thus far ^e proceed ory 
the aivthority of Pagan writers; the scene of his solemn 
initiation rests on the more doubtful testimony of Chris¬ 
tian historian#,^ which, as they were little likely to be 
admitted into the secrets of these dark and hidden rites, 
is to be received with grave suspicion; more especially 
as they do not scruple to em^Uish these ri^ with 
Christian miracle. Julian was led first into a temple, 
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then into a subterranean crypt, in almost darkness. 
The evocations were made; wild and terrible sounds 
were heard; spectres of fire jibbed around. Julian, in 
his sudden terror, made the sign^f the cross. All dis¬ 
appeared, all was silent Twice this took place, and 
Mdan could not but express to Maximus his astonish- 
Rnt at the power of this sign. “ The gods,” returned 
the dexterous philosopher, “will have no communion 
vith so profane a worshipper.” From this time, it is 
aid, on better authority,® Julian burst, like a lion in 
jis wrath, the slender ties which bound him to Chris- 
Ipity. But he was still constrained to dissemble his 
pcret apostasy. Bis enemies declared that he redoubled 
is outward zeal for Christianity, and even shaved his 
fead in conformity with the monastic practice. His 
»ther Gallus had some suspicion of his secret vieys, 
Hd sent the Arian bishop Aetius to confirm him in the 
Uth. 

How far Julian, in this time of danger, stooped to 
isguise his real sentiments, it were rash to 
ecide. But it would by no means commend tojtutan. 
hiistianit^ to the respect and attachment of Julian, 

r t it was the Religion of his imperial relative. Popu- 
rumour did not*acquit Constantins of the murder of 


alian’s father; and Julian himself afterwards puMicly 
avowed his belief in this crime.*^ He probably 
owed his own escape to his infant age and to the activity 
of his friends. Up to this time, his lift had been the 
precarious and permissive boon of a jealous tyrant, who 
had inflicted on him every kind of degrading restraint. 
His place of education had been a prison, and his subse¬ 
quent liberty was watched with suspicioqg vigilance 
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•the persoj^ re^on of CJonstantlus; bis embarking 
with alternate violence and subtlety in theological dis- . 
putations; his vacillatjqp between timid submission to 
priestly authority and L<gry persecution, were not likely' 
to make a favourable impression on a wavering mind. 
The Pagans themselves, if we may take the best 
torian of the time as the representative of their opinipi^ 
considered that Constantins dishonoured the Christian 
religion by mingling up its perspicuous simplicity with ^ 
anile superstition. If there was little genuine Chris¬ 
tianity in the theological discussions of Constantin 
there had been less of its beautiful practical spirit in ! 
conduct to Julian. It had allayed no jealousy, miti-j 
gated no hatred; it had not restrained his temper fron 
overbearing tyranny, nor kept his hands clean froi 
blood. And now, the death of his brother Gallus, 
whom he seems to have cherished warm attachme^ 
was a new evidence of the capricious and unhuman 
tyranny of Constantins, a fearful omen of the uncer-^ 
tainty of his own life under such a despotism. He hac" i 
beheld the advancement and the fate of his brother; I 
and his future destiny presented the alternative eitherKI 
of ignominious obscurity or fatal distinotioh. His lify 
was spared only through the casual intefference of tip 
humpne and enlightened Empress; and her influence 
gained but a dow and diflicult triumph over the maUg- 
oant eunuch#, who ruled the mind of Constantins. But 
be had been ^^xposed to the ignominy of arrest and 
mprisonment, and a fearM suspense of seven weary 
nonths.^ His motions, his words, were watched; his 
rery heart scrutinised; he was obliged to suppress the 
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natural emotions of grief for the deaTin5|^ brothei^ 
to impose silence on his fluent eloqueno^ Jad act the 
hypocrite to nature as well as tojeligion. 

His retreat was Athens, of y cities in the empire 
that, probably, in which Paganism still main- jniunat 
tained the highest ascendancy, and appeared 
^|L^e most seductive form. The political religion of 
T^me had its stronghold in the capital; that of Greece, 
in the centre of intellectual culture and of the fine arts. 
Athens might still be considered the university of the 

E pire; from all quarters, particularly of the East, 
mg men of talent and promise crowded to complete 
ir studies in those arts of grammar, rhetoric, philp- 
fcphy; which, however, by no means disdained by the 
Ihristians, might still be considered as more strictly 
pached to the Pagan interest 

■Among the Christian students who at this time paid 
pe homage of thoir residence to this great centre of 
Itellectual culture, were Basil and Gregory of Nazian- 
im. The latter, in the orations with wMch in later 
mes he condemned the memory of Julian, has drawn, 
rith a coarse and unfriendly hand, the picture of his 
erson and inaimers. His manners did injustice to the 
atural beauties of, his person, and betrayed his restless, 
inquisitive, and somewhat incoherent, character. ^The 
Christian (we must remember, indeed, that these pre¬ 
dictions were published subsequent to thhir fulfilment, 
and that, by their own account, Julia^i had already 
betrayed, in Asia Minor, his secret propensities) already 
liscemed in the unquiet and unsubmissive spirit, the 
feture apostate. But the general impression which 
fulian made was far more favourable. His quickness, 
lis accomplishments, the variety and ezient of his 
nformation; his genrieness, his eloquence, and even his 
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U6S^y,jbS«r«u^^ admiration, and strengthened I 
the intereW Sicited by his forlorn and perilous portion. L 
Of all e^ng Pa^ rites, those wl<^ still main ^ 
tained the g^h^st respect, and would impress 
a mind like“^ulian’s with th^ profoundest 
veneration, were the Eleusinian mysteries. They united ' 
the sanctity of almost immemorial age with some 
tude to the Platonic Paganism of the day, atWMi^ 
snfiScient for the ardent votaries of the latter to claim 
their alliance. The Hierophant of Eleusis was admif 
to be the most potent theurgist in the world.’ .Tn. 
honoiu-ed him, or was honoured by his intimacy ;^ 
the initiation in the Mystery of those, emphaticall; 
cdlled the ..Groddesses, Avith all its appalling dramatii 
maohinery, and its high speculative and imaginativj 
doctrines, the impenetrable, the ineffable tenets of tl 
sar.ctuary, consummated the work of Julian’s convert 
The elevation of Julian to the rank of Caesar 
JiUeyatloa length extorted from the necessities, rath< 
UMnakof than freely bestowed by the love, of the 
peror. Nor did the jealous hostility of Con 
tius cease with this apparent reconciliation. Constantins] 
with cold suspicion, thwarted all his measures, crippl 
his resources, and appropriated to hiipself, with unblua , 
ing injustice, the fame of his victories.' Julian’s assun^ 


« Compare (in gunap. Vit iEdes. 
p. 52| edit. Boinil^nade) the prophecy 
of the diMolati<m of ^ganism aacribed 
to thia pontiff; a predidticm which 
may do credit to the sagacity, or erinoe 
the aj^hendona of the aeer, bat will 
by no meena claim the honour of 
divine foreknowledge. 

* Ammianus, 1. xv. 8, el aiqq. j 
Sbcratea, iii. 1,^ Soxoman, ▼. n. La 
Uatarie, Vie de Julkn, 89 et aof^. I 


The campaigns of Julian, in La Bleteria. 
lib. ii. Gibbon, iv. pp. 1, 4. 

The well-known peaaage in 
mianus shows the real sentimento ot 
the court towards Julian. ** In odium 
venit cum viotoriia suia finpella non 
homo; ut hirautum Julianum ouv 
penteiappellanteique loquacem talpam, 
et purpuratam aimiam, et litterlonem 
Grwcum." Amm. Ifaro. zviL 11. 
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ion of tlie purple, whether by 

ungovernable attachment of his soldiery, #r . epared by 
his own 8uh|^ ambition, was jugged, and perhaps com- . 
’ polled, by tl^ base ingratitudeWf Constantins; and by 
his manifest^ if not avowed, resolution of preparing the 
min of Julian, by removing his best troops to the East* 

a e timely death of Constantius alone prevented the 
y •warfare in which the last of the race of De^thof 
fJonstentine were about to contest the empire. 

[le dying bequest of that empire to Julian, said to have 
en made by the penitent Constantius, could not effSsuie 
\ie recollection of those long years of degradation, of 

i Wousy, of avowed or secret hostility; still less could it 
dlay tha dislike or contempt of Julian for his weak and 
nsolent predecessor, who, governed by eunuchs, wasted 
]je precious time which ought to have been devoted to 
cares of the empire, in idle theological discussiens, 
(larrels with contending ecd^iastics. The part in 
"^character of the deceased Emperor least likely to 
hi favour in the sight of his successor Julian was his 
bligion. The unchristian Christianity of Constantius 
oust bear some part of the guilt of Julian’s apostasy. 

Up to the time of his revolt against Constantius 
[plian had raspqpted the’dominant Chris- catOMct 
The reli^ous acts of his early youth, 
performed in obedience to, or under the influence of his 
instractors; or his submissive confomlky, when his 
watchful enemies were eager for his lifg, ought hardly 
to convict him of deliberate hypocrisy. In Gaul, still 
under the strictest suspicion, and engaged in almost 
incessant warfare, he would have few opportunities to 
betray bis secret sentiments. But Jupiter was* ooih 
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tion of tl^ ifiiperial 
niai*clied into Illyria,/^ M 
head of his own armyMim he threw 
mwt, and proclaimed Sinself a worship^ 
cient gods of Paganism. *The auspices we 
the act of divination was not the less held"^ 
because the fortunate soothsayer announced __ ^ 
of Oohstantius. The army followed the example 6{^ 
victorious general At his command, the negli _ 
temples resumed their ceremonies; he adorned thl 
with offerings; he set the example of costly sacrifices. 

Athenians in particular obeyed with alacrity th( 
commands of the new Emperor; the honours of th( 
priesthood became again a worthy object of contest 
two distinguished femades claimed the honour of rej 
sehting the genuine EumolpidsB, and of officiating in i 
Parthenon. Julian, already anxious t;^ *inftiae"|||?^/ 
of the real Christian spirit, as he coidd, fiito revi^ 
Paganism, exhorted the contending parti^ to peace 
unity, as the most acceptable sacrffice to the gods. 

The death of Constantins left the whole Epman world 
open to the civil and religious schemes vfhich lay, floay, 
ing and unshaped, before the imagination of Juli^ x 
Theidvil reforms were executed with necessary severity; 
but in some instances, with more than necessary cruelty. 
The elevatiofi of Paganism into a rational and effective 
fidth, and the depression, and even the eventual extinc¬ 
tion of Christianity, were the manifest objects of Julian's 
rel^ous poKcy. Julian's religion was the eclectic Pa- 


* Atom, zxL 1. 
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